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Art.  I.  Zeal  ivithout  Innovation  :  or  the  Presetrt  State  of  Religion  and 
Morals  considered ;  with  a  View  to  the  Dispositions  and  Measures  re. 
quired  for- its  Improvement.  To  which  is  subjoined  an  Address  to 
Young  Clergymen,  intended  to  guard  them  against  some  prevalent 
Errors.  8to.  pp.  375.  Price  7s.  6d.  Rivingtons.  1808. 

I'THERE  are  some  works  which  require  to  be  viewed  only 
in  a  literary  light.  No  important  principles  are  discussed, 
or  any  momentous  interests  at  stake.  When  this  is  the 
;ase,  nothing  more  is  necessary,  than  for  a  reviewer  to  exhi- 
)ittlie  author’s  plan,  and  to  give  an  impartial  judgement  on 
;he  ability  with  which  it  is  executed.  If  the  merit  of  the' 
lerfonnance  be  very  conspicuous,  it  is  the  less  necessary  to 
nultiply  words  in  order  to  shew  it ;  and  if  it  have  little  or 
lone,.  it  need  not  be  conducted  to  the  land  of  forgetfulness 
ith  the  pomp  of  criticism.  For  this  reason,  the  utility  of 
periodical  criticism  may,  in  a  literary  view,  be  fairly  ques- 
ioned  ;  as  it  seems  like  an  attempt  to  anticipate  the  decision 
if  the  public,  and  prematurely  to  adjust  those  pretensions, 
fhich,  if  left  to  itself,  it  will  be  sure  to'adjust,  in  time,  with 
le  most  perfect  impartiality.  A  reviewer  may  give  a  momen- 
iry  popularity  to  what  deserves  to  be  forgotten,  but  he  can 
iither  withhold  nor  bestow  a  lasting  fame.  Cowper,  we  will 
!nture  to  say,  is  not  the  less  admired  because  the  Critical 
[eview,  with  its  usual  good  taste  and  discernment,  could  dis- 
•ver  in  him  no  traces  of  poetic  genius. ' 

There  are  other  works,  which  owe  their  importance  more 
the  subjects  on  which  they  treat,  and  their  tendency  to 
flame  the  prejudices  and  strike  in  with  the  humour  of  the 
iblic,  than  to  any  extraordinary  ability.  Their  infection- 
nders  them  formidable.  They  are  calculated  to  increase  the 
>lence  of  an  epidemic  disease.  The  matter  of  contagion 
kht  not  to  be  slighted  on  account  of  the  meanness  of  the 
licle  by  which  it  is  transmitted.  We  are  sorry  to  be  under 
necessity  of  classing  the  performance  before  us  with 
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works  of  that  nature  ;  but  our  conviction  of  its  doflcrvin^  that 
character  must  be  our  apology  for  bestowing  a  degree  of  at¬ 
tention  upon  it,  to  which  it  is  not  otherwise  intitled.  The 
author’s  professed  design  is  to  present  a  view  of  tlie  state  of 
religion  and  morals,  and  to  suggest  such  remedies  as  are 
best  adapted  to  correct  the  disorders  under  which  they  Ian- 
guish.  A  more  noble  and  important  undertaking  cannot  bf 
conceived.  We  have  only  to  lament,’  that,  in  the  pursuit  oi 
it,  he  betrays  so  many  mean  partialities  and  ungenerous  pre 
judiccs,  as  utterly  disqualify  him  from  doing  justice  to  tli 
subject.  While  we  would  wish  to  give  him  credit  for  &.om 
portion  of  good  intention,  we  arc'  firmly  convinced,  that  ha 
his  eye  been  single,  his  whole  body  had  been  more  full  of  light 
In  an  attempt  to  trace  the  causes  of  degeneracy  in  religio 
and  morals,  and  to  point  out  the  proper  correctives,  nothin 
is  more  requisite  than  a  large  and  catnolic  spirit  totally  eman 
cipated  from  the  shackles  of  party,  joined  with,  extensk 
knowledge,  and  a  discriminating  judgement.  In  the  first  o 
these  qualities,  the  author  is  lamentably  deficient.  He  loot 
at  every  thing  so  entirely  through  the  medium  of  par.ty,  tlia 
though  he  cannot  be  said  to  be  absolutely  blind,  he  is,  quii 
incapable  of  seeing  afar  otT.  His  remarks  are  often  shrewd 
such  as  indicate  a  mind  awake,  and  attentive  to  the  seen 
which  have  passed  before  him.  He  is  sometimes  acute,  nev 
comprehensive;  accurate  in  details,  with  little  capacity  f 
tracing  the  consequences  and  unfolding  the  energy  of  gene! 
principles.  V/hile  the  title  of  the  work  leads  us  to  expe 
his  attention  would  be  entirely  directed  to  the  best  means  | 
promoting  the  moral  improvement  of  mankind,  the  watclif 
reader  will  perceive  there  are  subordinate  objects  which  he 
at  least  equally  solicitous  to  advance.  There  is  a  complic 
tion  in  his  views,  a  "wheel  within  a  wheel,  quite  incompatib 
with  simplicity  of  mind,  and  perfect  purity  of  intentio 
There  appears  too  much  reason  to  regard  him  as  an  arib 
bigoted  partizan,  acting  under  the  disguise  of  a  philantlif 
pist  and  a  reformer.  Severe  as  this  censure  may  seem,  ' 
are  persuaded  our  readers  will  acknowledge  its  justice,  wb 
they  are  apprized  of  the  leading  statements  and  positi 
contained  in  this  singular  work. 

The  author  sets  out  with  descanting  on  the  state  of  « 
gion  in  this  country,  which  he  represents  as  very  deplorab 
in  proof  of  this,  he  adduces,  among  other  facts,  the  vie 
tion  of  the  Christian  sabbath,  and  the  prevailing  neglect 
public  worship.  As  these  symptoms  of  degeneracy .  are 
found  in  an  equal  degree  among. Dissenters  and  Methoili 
he.  is  led  bv  the  course  of  his  subject  to  ■  notice  the  staU’ 
religion  amongst  them,  where  fie  acknowledges  there  i* 
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room  to  complain  of  a  deficiency  of  zeal.  He  does 
fect  to  deny  that  their  teachers  exhibit  theigreat  truths  of 
1  Christianity  with  energy  and  effect,  and  that  much  good  has* 
resulted  from  their  labours.  We  should  naturally  suppose*  a 
pious  man  would  here  find  ground  for  satisfaction  ;  andthat, 
however  he  might  regret  the  mixture  of  error  with  useful* 
efforts,  he  would  rejoice  to  perceive  that  real  and  important 
good  was  done  any  where.  It  is  but  justice  to  him,  to  let 
him  convey  his  feelings  on  this  subject  in  his  own  words.  . 

‘  From  the  sad  state  of  things  represented  in  the  preceding  sectioOt' 
many  turn  with  pleasure  to  what  is  passing  among  our  Separatists,  whose 
places  of  worship  generally  exhibit  a  very  different  scene  to  our  parish' 
churches.  Here  there  appears  to  be  some  life  and  effect.  The  officiating 
inister  has  not  half-empty-  pews  to  harangue,  but  a  crowded  auditory* 
“hanging  on  his  lips.**  Whether,  however,  in  what  is  now  before  us  we 
shall  iind  no  cause  of  uneasiness,  when  all  its  circumstances  are  considered, 
■dnjits  of  great  doubt. 

*  ‘  It  cannot  be  denied,  that  with  all  the  fanaticism  charged  on  Separa* 
sts  (and  it  is  to  be  feared  with  great  truth  in  some  instances)  many  a 
^^^rofligate  has  been  reclaimed,  and  much  good  in  other  ways,  has  been 
one  among  the  lower  orders  by  the  labours  of  their  ministers.  'Froiri 
esc  circumstances,  and  the  known  ignorance  and  dissoluteness  of  the 
imes,  many,  without  the  least  degree  of  adverse  intention  to  our  esta- 
ished.  church,  have  in  the  simplicity  of  their  hearts  concurred  in  for- 
arding  the  endeavours  of  the  Separatists.  And  hence  it  is,  that  in  all 
e  more  populous  parts  of  the  country,  we  see  that  multitude  of  dissent- 
j  chapels,  which  of  late  years  has  increased,  .and  is/Still  increasing. 

‘  To  some  good  men,  fi*ee  from  all  prejudice  against  the  Church  of 
gland,  it  is  matter  of  no  regret,  that  the  number  of  Separatists  in* 
ase,  provided  there  be  with  this  circumstance  an  increasing  regard  to 
ristianity.  With  such  persons  all*  consideration  of  forms,  and  raodea 
worship,'  IS  sunk  in  the  greater  importance  of  genuine  faith*  and  piety, 
patiblt  it  enters  not  into ‘.the  thoughts  of  such  persons,  that  tares  may. 
jnticw.ng  up  with  the  wheat;**  and  that  what  at  present  has  a  good  effect, 
aXitw  operate  to  the  production  of  something  hereafter  of  a  very  different 
aiithfre.  Now  such  we  conceive  to  be  tlic  nature  of  the  case  befoie  us. 
ein,  w  reason  to  apprehend  ill  consequences  from- increasing  separatism  ; 

;  wliPever  zeal;  for  important  truths,  and  with  whatever  success  in  propa* 
them,  It  be  at  present  accompanied.  - 
■And  first,  it  may  be  observed,  that  it  goes  to  the  annihilation  of  the 
f  church  as  a  national  institution.  The  bulk  of  every  newly- 

1  1,1^  congregation  of  Separatists  is  composed,  of  persons  educated  with- 

church  of  England.  Of*  these  many  are  Heads  of 
le  or  likely  to  become^  so.*  *By  commencing  Dissenters,  they,  and 

glcctl  how^evef*  multiplied,,  are  broken  off ‘from  the  national 

avG  «h.  These  detachments  from  the  establishment,  going  on  .as  they 
JjthotWdont  of  late  years,  must  consequently  increase  the  numb'*rof  those 
stat^l prefer  a  differently  constituted  church  ;  :  and  tliese  'may  in  time  i 
fcre  to  such  a  majority,  as  to  render  it  again  a  question  with  those  in 
whether  the  .church  of  England  shall  any  longer  have  the  support 
t  state.’  pp.  14—17. 
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-  That  the  increase  of  Dissenters,  in  itself  considered,  cannot 
be  a  pleasing  circuiustance  to  a  conscientious  churchman,  is 
certain  ;  and  if  this  is  all  the  author  means  to  say,  he  talks 
very  idly.  The  true  question  evidently  is,  whether  the  good 
accruing  from  the  labours  of  Dissenters  is  a  proper  subject 
of  congratulation,  although  it  may  be  attended  with  this  in. 
cidentm  consequence,  an  increased  separation  from  the  es. 
tablished  church.  In  a  word,  is  the  promotion  of  genuine 
Christianity,  or  the  advancement  of  an  external  communion, 
the  object  primarily  , to  be  .pursued?  Whatever  excellence 
may  .  be  ascribed  to  our  national  establishment  by  its  warmest! 
admirers,  still  it  is  a  human  institution;-  an  institution  to  wbichl 
the  first  ages  of  the  church  were  strangers,  to  which  Chris>i  ^ 
tianity  was  in  no  degree  indebted  for  its  original  success,  and! 
the  merit  of  which  must  be  brought  to  the  test  of  utilityi 
It  is  in  the  order  of  means.  7\s  an  expedient  devised  by  iheil?® 
tvisdom  of .  our  ancestors,  for  .promoting  true  religion,  it  isl'®' 
fntitled  to  support  just  as  far  as  it  accomplishes  its  end-  Thijl®'^ 
end,  however,  is  found  in  some  instances  to  be  accomplished^"' 
by  means  which  are  of  a  different  description.  A  fire,  whied*?^ . 
threatens  immediate  destruction,  is  happily  extinguished  bed 
fore  it  has  had  time  to  extend  its  ravages ;  but  it  is  extinl^®^^ 
guished  by  persons  who  have  volunteered  their  services,  wi™”*’‘^ 
oiit  waiting  for  the  engineers  who  act  under  the  direction 
the  police.  Here  \%zeal,  but  unfortunately  accompanied  wi 
innovation;  at  which  our  author  is  greatly  chagrined.  H 
closely  has  he  copied  the  example  of  St.  Paul,  who  rejoic 
that  Christ  was  preached,  though  from  envy  and  contentio 
With  him,  the  promulgation  of  divine  truth  was.an' object 
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much  at  heart,  that  he  w^as  glad  to  see  it  accomplished,  evd‘*'ne 


from  the  most  criminal  motives,  and  by  the  most  unwortl^‘*cn 
instruments.  With  our  author,  the  dissemination  of  thesa**  tlj 


truth,  by  some,  of  the  best  of  .men,  and  from  the  .  pui 
motives,  is  matter  of  lamentation  and  regret.  It  requi) 
little  attention  to  perceive  he  has  been  taught  in  a  diffei 
school  from  the  apostle,-  and  studied  under  a  difi’erf 
roaster. 

The  eternal  interests  of  mankind  are  either  mere  chimai 
or  they  are  matters,  of  infinite  importance:  compared 
which,  the  success  of  any  party,  the  increase  of  any  extei 
communion  whatever,  is  mere,  dust  in  the  balance,  and 
this  plain  reason;,  that  the. '.promotion  of  these  interest! 
the  very  end  of  Christianity  itself.  .Howeyer  divided  f 
men  .may  have  been  with  respect  to  the  propriety  .of  1< 
lative  interference  in  the' affairs  of- religion-,! -the  argiimfl 
by  which  they  have  supported  their'  respective  opinions,-! 
beeif .Uniformly  drawn^  fram  the  supposed tendency  of 
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interference,  or  the  contrary,  to  advance  the  moral  improve¬ 
ment  of  mankind  ;  'and,  supposing  this  to  be  ascertained,  the 
superior  merit  of  the  system  to  which  that  tendency  belongs 
was  considered  as  decided.  Viewed  in  this  light,  the  problein 
is  extensive,  affording  scope  for  much  investigation ;  'while 
the  authority  of  religion  remains  unimpaired,  and  tho  dis¬ 
putants  on  each  side  are  left  at  liberty  to  indulge  the  'most 
enlarged  sentiments  of  candour  toward  each  other.  Siicb 
were  the  principles  on  which  Hooker  and  the  ablest  of  his 
successors  rested  their  tlefence  of  the  established  church.’ 
The  High  Church  Party,  of  w'hich  Mr.  Daubeny  may'b^ 
looked  upon  as  the  present  leader,  have  taken  'different 
grounds.  Their  system  is  neither  more  nor  less  than  popety, 
faintly  disguised,  and' adaptetl  to  the •  meridian  of  England.- 
The  writer  before  us,  ‘wittiout  avowing  the  sentiments  of  Dau- 
j  beny,'  displays  nearly  the  same  intoleratice  and  bigotry, -^un- 
[  der  this  peculiar  disadvantage,  that  his  views  want  the  'cd- 
I  besion  of  system,  his  bigotry  the  support  of  principle.  *  Thia 
I  formal  s<;piiration  of  the  interests  of  the  church  from  'th'oS0 
iof  true  religion,  must  inevitably  produce  the  most  deplor- 
lable  consequences.  Will  the  serious  and  conscientious  pMt' 
of  the  ])ublic  be  led  to  form  a  favourable  opinion  of  a  re-- 
ligious  community,'  by  hearing  it  avowed,  by  her  champions,' 
that  men  had  better  be  suffered-  eternally  to  perish,  than  to 
find  salvation  out  of  her  pale?  Will  they  not  naturally  ask 
what  those  higher  eyids  can  be,  in  comparison  of  which  the 
eternal  welfare  of  a  large  portion  of  our  fellow  creatures-  is 
[deemed  a  trifle?  Could  such  a  spirit  be  supposed  generally 
brevalent  in  the  clergy  of  the  established  church,  it  would  at 
Itnce  lose  all  that  is  sacred  in  their  eyes,  and  be  looked  upon 
fcs  a  mere  combination  to  gain  possession  of  power  and  emo¬ 
lument  under  pretence  of  religion.  We  are  mistaken,'  if 
Puch  mischief  has  not  already  accrued  from  the  indulgence 
P  this  spirit.  It  has  envenomed  the  ill  qualities  naturally' 
■enerated  by  the  domination  of  a  party.  It  has  produced 
-^rious  injury  to  the  church,  by  emboldening  men  to  appear 
fP  her  defence,  who  bring  nothing  into  the  controversy  but 
jBverweening  pride,  ceremonial  hypocrisy,  and  priestly  ’  inso- 
f  nee. '  Haughty,  contemptuous  airs,  a  visible  disdain  of  the 
„||cruples  of  tender  consciences,  and  frequently  of  piety  itself,’ 
Jxcept  under  one'  garb  and  fashion,  have  been  too  generally 
p#sumed  by  her  champions.  These  features  have  given  Mn- 
i  Impressible. disgust  to  pious  and  candid  minds;  hurt,  as  they 
may  be,  to  seC^a  religious  community,  however  numerous 
respectable,  continually  vaunting  itself,  laying  exclusive!, 
to  purity  and  orthodoxy,  and  seemiog  to  consider  it‘ 
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as  a  piece  of  condescension  to  suffer  any  other  denomination 
to  subsist.  They  cannot  dismiss  it  from  their  miniis,  that 
humility  is  a  virtue  proper  to  a  church  -as  well  as  to  an  iu> 
dividual,  and  that  ecclesiastical  pride  may.  happen  to  be  as 
offensive  to  Heaven  as  pride  of  any  other  kind.  In.  the 
church  of  Rome  these  cjualities  have  been  ever  conspicuous  ; 
but  finding  nothing  of  this  sort,  in  an  ccjual  degree,  in 
any. other  Protestant  communion,  and ‘  recollecting  that ‘the 
lofty  looks  of  man  shall  be  huntbled,  and  the  haughtiriCss 
of  man  be  laid  low,’  one  naturally  feels  some  apprehension 
that  they  may  not  pass  unpunished,. though  they  are  found  in 
the  precincts  of  a  cathedral. 

Our,  author  derives  no  satisfaction  from  the  acknowledged 
success  'of  Dissenters  in  turning  sinners  from  the  error  of  their 
way,  from  an  apprehension  that  their  success  may  eventually 
pfpve. injurious  tO;the  establishment.  He  pretends  to  foresee, 
from  .this, I  cause,  a,  continual  transfer  of  hearers  from  the 
church. -jOi. the  conventicle.  We  beg  leave  to  ask  the  writer, 
h,Q)Vd^tich  ,|i  consequence,  can  ensue,  but  from  the  superior 
zt}al  j^pd  piety  ; of)  sectaries  To  suppose  that  with  ;only  an 
sb'tf®  of  'these  qualities  they  will  be  able  to. make 
suGcessfui  iuroads'  on.  the  church,  is  to  abandon  the  de¬ 
fence  of; the  hierarchy  altogether;-  since  this  is  acknow 
iedgirig  a  radical  defect  in  the  system,  which  operates  as  a 
d/ead-w, eight  on  its  exertions,  and  disqualifies  it  for  maintain¬ 
ing  its  ground  against  rivals  ;  that,  in  short,  instead  of  hein" 
ihc;  rffost  efficacious  mode  of  exhibiling  and  impressing  re¬ 
vealed  .truth,  it.is  intrinsically  weak  and,ineH’€^lual.  -For.  that 
system  must  surely  be  acknowledged  to  be.  so,  which  is  in¬ 
capable  of  interesting  the  people, '.and  which,  by  rendcrini: 
,  public  worship  le.ss  attractive,  produces  a  general  preference 
of  a  different  mode.  To  .  suppose  this  to  be  tl»e  case,  is  to 
suppose  something  essentially  wrong,  which  should  be  iin- 
mediately  exaiiiined  and  corrected.  On  this’  supposition  the 
men  arc  acquitted  ;  the. system  is. arraigned.  As  this,  how 
ever,  is  far  from  being  the  opinion  of  the,  author,  the  con 
elusion  renurns  with  irresistible  force,  that  a  permaucut,  iu 
crease' of  Djsseiuc.rs  cfin  on/i/  arise  from  tiieir,  superior  .piety 
and  zeal-  Now  thesj  are  really,  in  ,  our  opinion,  qualities 
too  valual)le  to  be  dispensed  with,.-vvhate,vcr  interest '  thev 
n^ay  obstruct.  Regretting,  deeply  as  ’  tve  may,  in  commoi 
witb  ,  our , author,  that  they  should  have  formed  an  alii 
auce  so  uniqruuate,  we  must  still  think  it  better,  not-onh 
for  then*  po.s.sc.soi)rs,  but  for  the  world  at.  large,  for  them  t 
he  foil itd,e,ven  .here,  than  to,  lu^veiiio  existence  at  all,;  an 
it  is  .upup  tbisipoint  we  are  at  .issue  with  this  consdentic 
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r«(former.  For  our  parts,  we  are  really  so  old  fashioned  and 
puritanical,  that  we  had  rather  behold  men  awakened  and 
converted  among  Dissenter#  and  Methodists,  than  see  them 
sleep  the  sleep  of  death  in  the  arms  of  an  establishment. 

But  our  author,  it  seems,  is  filled  with  pious  alarm  for  the 
cause  of  orthodoxy^  from  the  increasing  separation  from  the- 
church.  ‘  By  the  sound  doctrine  its  instituted  forms  express,  it 
will,’  he  tells  us,  ‘  as  long  as  it  stands,  be  a  witness  to  the 
truth,  in  periods  the  most  barren  of  ministerial  qualifications  ; 

!  a  rallying  point  to  all  truly  Christian  pastors  j  and  an  accredited 
:  I'ouclie)  for  the  purity  of  their  v:-:truction*  p.'l7.  How  much 
I  were  the  primitive  Christians  ti  be  pitied,  who  were  unhap- 

Ir  destitute  of  any  such  ‘  voucher,’  and  had  nothing  to 
are  the  permanence  of  truth,  but  the  promised  presence 
Christ,  the  illumination  of  the  Spirit,  and  the  light  of 
Scriptures, — poor  substitutes,  undoubtedly,  for  the  solid 
is  of  creeds  and  formularies  !  We  should  readily  con* 

•  w  ith  the  author  in  his  views  of  the  security  derived  from 
subscription  of  articles,  if  we  could  forget  a  few  stub* 

•n  facts  w  hich  we  beg  leave  humbly  to  recal  to  his  recol- 
tion.  Is  it  not  a  fact,  that  the  nature  and  extent  of  the  assent 
1  consent  signified  by  subscription,  has  been  the  subject  of 
ery  thorny  controversy,  in  which  more  ill  faith  and  chicane 
re  been  displayed,  than  were  ever  known  out  of  the  school 
the  Jesuits ;  and  that  the  issue  of  this  controversy  has 
en  to  establish  very  generally  the  doctrine  of  Paley,  that 
ne  are  excluded  by  it  but  Quakers,  Papists,  and  Baptists  ? 
it  not  a  fact,  that  the  press  is  teeming  every  week  with  pub- 
ations  of  the  most  acrimonious  description,  written  by  pro- 
ised  churchmen,  against  persons  who  have  incurred  this 
rimony  merely  by  tlieir  attachment  to  these  articles  ?  Is  it 
t  a  fact,  that  the  doctrines  they  exhibit  are  so  scorned  and 
tested  in  this  country,  that  whoever  seriously  maintains 
em  is  stigmatized  with  the  name  of  ‘  Methodist,’  and  that 
at  part  of  the  clergy  who  preach  them  are  for  that  reason 
me  more  insulted  and  despised  by  their  brethren  than  even 
e  Dissenters  themselves  ?  It  is  with  peculiar  effrontery  that 
lis  author  insists  on  subscription  to  articles  as  a  sufEcient  se* 
irity  for  the  purity  of  religious  instruction,  when  it  is  the 
rofessed  object  of  his  work  to  recall  his  contemporaries  to 
lat  purity.  If  he  means  that  the  ‘  voucher’  he  speaks  of 
iswers  its  purpose  because  it  is  credited,  he  is  plainly  laugh* 
ig  at  the  simplicity  of  the  people :  if  he  means  to  assert 
;  is  intitled  to  credit,  we  must  request  him  to  reflect  how 
e  can  vindicate  himself  from  the  charge  of  speaking  lies  in 
lipocrisj/. 
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A  long  course  of  expt'rience  has  clearly  ileniohstratcd  the 
inefficacy  of  creeds  and  confessions  to  perpetuate  religious 
belief.  Of  this  the  only  faithful  depository  is,  not  that  which 
is  written  with  ink.,  but  the  jieahty  tables  of  the  heart.  The  spirit 
of  error  is  too  subtle  and  volatile  to  be  held  by  such  chains. 
Whoever  is  acquainted  with  ecclesiastical  history  must  know, 
that  public  creeds  and  confessions  have  occasioned  more  con¬ 
troversies  than  they  have  composed ;  and  that  when  they 
ceased  to  be  the  subject  of  dispute  they  have  become  anti¬ 
quated  and  obsolete.  A  vast '  majority  of  the  Dissenters  of 
the  present  day  hold  precisely  the  same  religious  tenets  which 
the  Puritans  did  two  centuries  ago,  because  it  is  the  instruc¬ 
tion  they  have  uniformly  received  from  their  pastors  ;  and 
for  the  same  reason  the  articles  of  the  national  churcli  are 
almost  effaced  from  the  minds  of  its  members,  because  they 
have  long  been  neglected  or  denied  by  the  majority  of  those 
who  occupy  its  pulpits.  We  have  never  heard  of  the  church  of 
Geneva  altering  its  confession,  but  we  know  that  Voltaire 
boasted  there  was  not  in  his  time  a'  Calvinist  in  the  city ; 
nor  have  we  heard  of  any  proposed  amendment  in  the  creed 
of  tiie  Scotch,  yet  it  is  certain  the  doctrines  of  that'  creed 
are  preached  by  a  rapidly  decreasing  minority  of  the  Scottish 
clergy.  From  these  and  similar  facts. we  may  fairly  conclude, 
that  the  doctrines  of  the  church,  with  or  without  subscription, 
are  sure  to  perpetuate  themselves  where  they  are  faithfully 
preached;  but  that  the  mere  circumstance  of  their  being  stib- 
scribed,  will  neither  secure  their  being  preached  nor  be¬ 
lieved: 

•Separatism,*  (says  the  author)  ‘  has  no  fixed  or  perpetual  character; 
what  it  is  at  present,  we  may  by  attentive  observation  be  able  to  pro* 
uoonce ;  but  no  human  foresight  can  ascertain  what  it  will  be  hereafter. 
*I  hough  now  in  its  numer  ius  chapels  the  soundest  doctrine  should  be 
beard,  we  have  no  security  that  they  will  not  become  the  schools  of 
heresy.  Here  if  the  licentious  teacher  get  a  footing,  he  moulds  the 
whole  system  of  ministration  to  his  views  ;  not  a  prayer,  not  a  psalm,  not 
a  formulary  of  any  kind,  but  in  this  case  will  become  the  vehicle  of  error.’ 
pp.  17, 18.  .  ,  ,  . 

How  far,  in  creatures  so  liable  to  mistake,  a  fixed  and  per¬ 
petual  character  ts  an  enviable  attribute,  we  shall  not  stay  to 
inquire ;  with  what  right  it  is  claimed  on  this  occasion  it  is 
not  very  difficult  to  determine.  The  thirty -nitte  articles  will 
unquestionably  always  remain  the  same,  that  is,  they  will  ai* 
ways  remain  the  thirty-nine  articles  ;  but  it  is  not  quite  so 
certain  that  they. are  universally  believed,  much  less  that  they 
will  always  continue  to  be' so,  and  least  of  all,  that,  afte! 
having  ceased  to  be  believed,  they  will  receive  the  .sanctior 
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of  every  successive  legislature.  For  our  parts,  such  is  our  _ 
simplicity,  that  when  we  read  of  a  tixed  and  perpetual  cha¬ 
racter,  our  attention  is  always  wandering  to  men,  to  some  . 
mode  of  thinking,  or  feeling,  to  which  such  perpetuity  be¬ 
longs,  instead  of  resting  in  the  useful  contemplation  of  pen, 
ink,  and  paper.  With  every  disposition,  however,  to  do  the. 
author  justice,  we  have  some  fear  for  the  success  of  his  argu¬ 
ment;  suspecting  the  Dissenters  will  be  ready  to  reply,  ‘  Our 
pastors  cordially  emt)race  the  doctrine  contained  in  your 
Articles  ;  and,  as  this  cannot  be  affirnicd  of  the  majority  of« 
yours,  the  question  of  perpetuity  is  reduced  to  this  athusing  f 
theorem, — in'  which  of  two  given  situations  will  a  doctrine  last  t 
the  longest,  where  it  is  believed  without  being  subscribed,  t 
or  where  it  is  subscribed  without  being  believed  ?’  -.1  . 

The  equal  justice  it  is  our  duty  to  maintain,  obliges  -ns  tO’’ 
notice  another  aspersion  which  the  author  casts  upon  Dis¬ 
senters.  .  .  •' 


,  i 


Every  addition  Separatism  makes  to  its  supporters,  alters  the  propor¬ 
tion  existing  in  this  country  ^tween  the  monarchical  and  the  democratic  * 
pint ;  either  of  which  preponderating  to  a  considerable  deg^ree,  might 
j  Jte.  prcKlucuve  of  the  most  serious  consequences.  For  it  is  certain,  thatt 
as  our  church  establishment  is  favourable  to  monarchy  ;  so  is  thei  coniti^  > 
tution  of  pur  dissenting  congregations  to  dc?mocracy.  The  latter  priht^i 
ciple  is .  cherished  in  all  communities,  where  the  power  resides  not 
^  fene,  or  a  few,  but  is  shared  in  certain  proportions  among  all  the  member^^r. 
y  Iwhich  is  the  case  in  most  of  the  reli^^ious  societies  under  consideration j. 
et  it  be  remembered,  then,  that  if  religion'  increase  in  this  way,  there  ^ 
is  that  increasing  with  it  which  is  not  religion  ;  there  is  something  spring-* 
jng  up  with  it  which  is  of  a  different  nature,  and  which  will  be  sure  to*  * 
stand,  whether  that  better  thing  with  which  it  may  grow,  do  or  not  !* 
.20. 
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In  this  statement,  the  author  has  exhibited  his  usual  iuat- . 
leution  to  facts.  That  the  people  had  in  the  first  ages  a  large  , 
(hare  iii  ecciesiaslical  proceedings,  and  that  their  otneers  were  ’ 
:hosen  by  themselves,  is  incontrovertibly  evident,  as  well  From 
[cripture,  as  from  tlie  authentic  monuments  of  antiquity, 
he  epistles  of  St.  Cyprian,  to  go  110  farther,  are  as  full  in 
>roof  of  this  point,  as  if  they  had  been  written  on  purpose 
establish  it.  The  transfer  of  power,  first  from  the  people 


)  their  ministers,  and  afterwards  from  them  to  the  bishop  of 


'  .,,|tome,  was  a  gradual  ’ work,  not  fully  accomplished  till  many 
lenturies  had  elapsed  from  the  Christian  a?ra.  Until  the 
*  |onversion  of  Constantine,  the  Christian  church  was  an  im- 
!  ^  Ifrmm  in  imperhy  spiritual  republic,  subsisting  in  the 
’®)lidst  of  the  Ronian  empire,  on  which  it  was  completely  m- 
. ‘'  lependent ;  and  its  most  momentous,  affairs  were  directed  by 
^’®'*opular  suffrage.  Nor  did  it  in  this  state  cither  excite  the  _ 
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jealousy, or  endanger  the  repose, of  the  civil  magistrate;  since 
the  distinction  betwixt  the  concerns  of  this  world  and  Uiose 
of  another,  so  ably  illustrated  by  Locke,  taught  the  Christians 
of  that  time  to  render  to  Ciesar  the  things  that  are  Ca'sar’s, 
and  to  God  the  things  which  are  God’s.  Instructed  to  yield 
obedience  to  princes  for  conscience*  sake,  they  were  not  the 
less  orderly  or  subii.issive,  because  they  declined  their  in¬ 
terference  in  the  suppression^  of  error,  or  the  punishment  of 
ecclesiastical  delinquency.  'If  there  be  that  inseparable  con¬ 
nection  between  political  disaffection  and  the  exercise  of  po¬ 
pular  rights  in  religion,  which  this  writer  contends,  the  pri¬ 
mitive  Ciiristians  must  have  been  in  a  deplorable  state ;  since 
it  would  have  been  impossible  for  them  to  quiet  the  just  ap¬ 
prehensions  of  government,  without  placing  a  heathen  em¬ 
peror- at  the  head  of  the  church;.  What  must  we  think  of 
the  knowledge  of  a  Writer  who  was  ignorant  of  these  facts, 
of  the  candour  which  suppressed  them,  or  of  the  humanity 
which  finds  an  occasion  of  aspersing  his  fellpw  Christians, 
in  what  escaped  th6  malignity  of  heathen  persecutors !  .  ■ 

-  The  Dissenters  will  not  fail  to  remind  the- Writer,  that  the 
British  is  a  mixed,  not  an  absolute  monarchy-;  that  the  habit 
of  considering  the  people  as  nothing,  is  as  repugnant  to  its 
spirit  as  that  of -making  them  every  thing;  aiid  that  to  vest 
the  whole-  pquer  in  the  hands  of  one  person  without  check 
or  coiitrQul,  is  more  suited  to  the  genius  of  the  Turkish,  than 
the  British  government.  And  to  this  retort,  it  must  be'  con¬ 
fessed,  the  conduct  of  the  High  Church  party,  who  have  sel¬ 
dom  scrupled  to.  promulgate  maxims  utterly  subversive  of 
liberty,  would  lend  a  very  colourable  support.  The  whole 
topic,  however,  is  invidious,  absurd,  and  merely  calculated  to 
mislead  ;  since  the  constitution  of  the  -  Christian  church  is 
fixed  bv  the  will  of  its  Founder,  the  dictates  of  which  we  are 
not  at  liberty  to  accommodate  or  bend  to  the  views  of  hu¬ 
man  policy.  The  dispute  respecting  ecclesiastical  govern¬ 
ment,  must,  like  every  other  on  religion,  be  determined, 
it  ever  be  determined  at  all,  by  an  appeal  to  scripture,  illtis- 
1  rated  perhaps,  occasionally,  by  the  approved  usages  of  the 
earliest  antiquity.  To  connect  political  consequences with  it, 
and  to  make  it  the  instrument  of  exciting  popular  odium,  is 
the  indication  of  a  bad  cause  and  of  a  wor.se  heart.  After 
the  specimen.s  onr  readers  have  already  had  of  the  author’s 
spirit,  they  will  not  he  surprised  to  find  he  is  not  quite  satis 
fled  with  the  Toleration  Act,  which,  he  complains,  has  been 
jjcrverted  from  its  purpose  of  afiordiug  relief  to  tender  con¬ 
sciences,  to  that  of  making  Dissenters.  We  are  not  acute 
enough  to  comprehend  this  distinction.  We  have  al\va\  s  sup¬ 
posed  it  was  the  intention  of  the  legislature,  by  that  Act, 
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enable  Protestant  dissenters  to  .worship- where  they  pleased, 
after.. giving  proper  notice  to  the  magistrate  ;  how  their  araiU 
ing  themselves  of  this  liberty  can  be  construed  into  an  abuse 
of  the  Act,  we  are  at. a  loss  to  conceive.  This  Writer  would 
tolerate  Dissenters,  but  not  allow  them  to  propagate  theitf 
sentiments.;  that  is,  he  would  permit,  them  that  liberty  ibd 
thinking  which  none  can  restrain,  hut  not  of  speaking  and 
acting,  which  are  alone  subject  to  the  operation  of  law.  •  •  • 

It  is  quite  of  a  piece  with  the  narrow  prejudices  of  such  a 
man,  to  complain  of  it  as  an  intolerable  hardship  that  a  mU 
nister  of  the  establishment  is  sometitnes  in  danger,  through 
the  undistinguishing  spirit  of  hospitality,  of  being  invited  to 
sit  down  with  religionists  of  different  descriptions ;  and  he 
avows  his  manly  resolution  of  going  without-  his  dinner,  ra¬ 
ther  than  expose  himself  to  such  an  indignity.  It  is  certainly 
a  most  lamentable  thing  to  reflect,  that  a  regular  clergyman 
may  |)ussibly  lose  caste,  by  mixing,  at  the  hospitable  board, 
with  some  of  those  who  .will  be  invited  to  the  marriage  supper 
of  the  Lamb'.  When  Burke- was  informed  that. Mr.  Godwin 
held  gratitude  to  be  a  crime,  he  replied,  ‘  I,  will  take -care 
uot  to  be  accessory  to,  his  committing  that  crime.’  We  hope 
the  lovers  of  hospitality,  will  take  the  hint,  and  never  insult 
the  Author  of  ‘  Zeal  without  Innovation’-  by  exposing  him  to 
the  touch  of  the  ceremonially  unclean. 

Although  we  have  already  trespassed  on  die  patience  of 
our  readi'rs,  we  cannot  dismiss  this  part  of  the  subject  without 
craving  their  indulgence  a  little  longer.  We  are  much  cdii- 
ccriied  to  witness  the  spirit  of  intolerance  that  pervades  many 
recent  publications.  If  the  uniform  course  of  experience  can 
prove  any  thing,  it  is,  that  the  extension  of  any  particular 
frame  of  churen  government  will  of  itself  contribute  little  to 
the  interests  of  vital  Christianity.  Suppose  every  inhabitant 
of  the  kinedum  were  to  return  to  the  bosom  of  the  establish- 
ment  .to--mofrovv,  what  real  accession  would  be  gained  to  the 
kingdom  of  Christ.^  Is. there  any  magic  in  the  change  of  a 
lame,  which  can  conv'ert  careless,  profane,  irreligious  dis» 
icnters  into  devout  and  pious  churchmen  ?  The  virtuous  part 
•f  them  do  honour  to  the  Christian  profession  in  the  situation 
h^ey  occupy  at  present ;  and  for  the  vicious,  they  could  only 
nfe'et  and  disgrace  the  community  witli  which  they  proposed 
0  as.-iociute.'  What  nieans  this  iiicessarit  struggle’  to  raise 
tie  party  on  the  ruins'bf  another,  this  assumption  of  infalli- 
ility,  and  the’ clamorous  demand  for  the  interposition  of 
lie’  legislature  which  we  'so  often  witness  ?  If  the  writers  to 
diom’we  allude  will  hone.stly  tell  us  they  are  apprehensive  of 
Vir‘ craft’  being  in  danger,  we  will -give  them  credit  for' sin- 
t‘rity  ;  but  to  attempt 'to  cover  their  bigotry  under  the  mask 
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of  piety,  is  tdo'gross' a  deception.  Were  the  measures  adopt¬ 
ed  for  which  these  men  are  so  violent',  they  would  scarcely 
prove  more 'injurious  to  religion,  .than  to  the  interests  of  the 
Established  church  ;  to  which  the  accession  of  numbers  would 
be>  ino  compensation  for  the  loss  of  that  activity  and  spirit 
Which  are  kept  alive  by  the  neighbourhood  of  rival  sects. 
I^he  would  suffer  rapid  encroachments  from  infidelity,  and 
the  indolence  and  secularity  too  incident  to  opulent  establish¬ 
ments  would  hasten,  her  downfal.  Amidst  the  increasing  de¬ 
generacy  of  the  clergy,  which  must  be  the  inevitable  effect 
of  destroying  the  necessity  of  vigilance  and  exertion,  the 
people  that  now  crowd  the  conventicle,  would  not  repair  to 
the  church ;  they  w'oiffd  be  scattered'  and  dissipated,  like 
water  no  longer  confined  within  its  banks.  In  a  very  short 
timej  we  have  not  the  smallest  doubt,  the  attendance,  at 
church  would  be  much  less  than  it  is  now.  A  religion,  which 
by  leaving  no  choice  can  produce  no  attachment,  a  religion 
invested  with  the  stern  rigour  of  law,  and  associated  in  the 
public  mind,  and  in  public  practice,  with  prisons  and  pillo¬ 
ries  >  and -gibbets,’  would  be  a  noble'match,  to  be  sure,  for  the 
Subtle  spirit' of '’impiety,  and  the  enormous  and  increasing  cor- 
fnption  of  the  times.  It  is  amusing  to  reflect  what  ample  el- 
b6w-room  the  'Worthy  rector  would  possess  ;  liow  freely  he 
might  expatiate  in  his  wide  domain,  and  how  much  the  ef¬ 
fect  of  his  denunciations  against  schism  would  be  heightened 
by'  echoing  through  so  large  a  void. 

Kc  vasto  rex  Alolus  antro 

■I  '  ■  ’  Luctantes  ventbs,  tempestatesque  sonoras 

•'  '  Imperio  premit. 

•f  •  _  •  *  * 

The  Gallican  church,  no  doubt,  looked  upon  it  as  a  signal 
triumph,  when  she  prevailed  on  Louis  the  Fourteenth  to  re¬ 
peal  the  edict  of  Nantes,  and  to  suppress  the  Protestant  reli¬ 
gion.  But  what  was  the  consequence  ?  'Where  shall  we  look, 
after  this  period,  for  her  Fenelons  and  her  Pascals,  where 
for  the  distinguished  monuments  of  piety  and  learning  whichi 
vvere  the  glory  of  her  better  days  ?  As  for  piety,  she  perceived 
she  had  no  occasion  for  it,  when  there  was  no  lustre  of  Chris¬ 
tian  holiness  surrounding  her  ;  nor  for. learning,  when  she  had 
u6  longer  any  opponents  to  confute,  or  any  controversies  to 
maintain.  She  felt  herself  at  liberty  to  become  as  ignorant, 
as  secular,  as  irreligious  as  she  pleased  ;  and  amidst  the  si¬ 
lence  and  darkness  she  had  created  around  her,  she  drew  the 
curtains  and  retired  to  rest.  The  accession  of  numbers  she 
gaiiud  by  suppressing  her  opponents,  was  like  the  small  ex¬ 
tension  of  length  a  body  acquires  by  death ;  the  feeble  re¬ 
mains  of  life  were  extinguished,  ^nd  she  lay  a  putrid  corpse, 
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a  public  nuisance,  filling  the  air  with  pestilential  exhalations. 
Such,  there  is  every- reason,  to  believe,  would  be  the  effect 
of  similar  measures  in  England.  That  union  among  Chris¬ 
tians,  which  it  is  so  desirable  to' recover,  must,  we  are  per¬ 
suaded,  he  the  result. of  something  more  heavenly  and  divine, 
than  legal  restraints,  or  angry  controversies.  Unless  an  angel 
were  to  descend  for  >  that  .purpose,  the  spirit  of  division  is  a 
disease  which  will  never  be. healed  by  troubling  the  waters. 
We  must  .expect  the  cure  from  the  increasing  prevalence  of 
religion,  and  from  a  copious  communication  of  the  Spirit  to 
produce  that  event.  A  more  extensive  diffusion  of  piety 
among  all  sects  and  parties  will  be  the  best  and  only  prepara¬ 
tion  for  a  cordial  union.  Christians  will  then  be  disposed  to 
appreciate  their  differences  more  equitably,  to  turn  their  chief 
attention  to  points  on  which  they  agree,  and,  in  consequence 
of  loving  each  other  more,  to  maxe  every  concession  consistent 
with  a  good  conscience.  Instead  of  wishing  to  vanquish 
others,  every  one  will  be  desirous  of  being  vanquished  by  the 
truth.  An  awful  fear  of  God,  and  an  exclusive  desire  of  dis¬ 
covering  his  mind,  will  hold  a  torch  before  them  iu  their  in¬ 
quiries,  which  will  strangely  illuminate  the  path  in  which  they 
are  to.  tread.-  -  In  the  room  of  being  repelled  by  mutual  an¬ 
tipathy,  they  will  be  insensibly  drawn  nearer  to  .each  other  by 
the  ties  of  mutual  ktachment.  A  larger  measure  of  the  spirit 
of  Christ  would  prevent  them  from  converting  every  inciden¬ 
tal  variation  into  an  impassable  boundary,-. or  from  condemn¬ 
ing  the  most  innocent  and  laudable  usages  for-  fear  of  sym-. 
bolizing  with  another  class  of  Christians, — ^an  odious  spirit, 
with  which  the  Writer  under  consideration  is  strongly  im¬ 
pregnated.  The  general  prevalence  of  piety  in  different 
communities,  would  inspire  that  mutual  respect,  that  heart- 
I  felt  homage,  for  the  virtues  conspicuous  in  the  character  of 
their  respective  members,  which  would  urge  us  to  ask  with 
astonishment  and  regret.  Why  cannot  we  be  one?  What  is  it 
that  obstructs  our  union  ?  Instead  of  maintaining  the  barrier 
which  separates  us  from  each  other,  and  employing  ourselves 
in  fortifying  the  frontiers  of  hostile  communities^  we  should 
be  anxiously  devising  the  means  of  narrowing  the  grounds  of 
dispute, , by  drawing  the  attention  of  all  parties  to  those  funda¬ 
mental  and  catholic  principles,  in  wbicn  they  concur.  ' 

-  To  this  we  may  addj  that  a  more  perfect  subjection  to-  the 
authority  of  the  great  Head  of  the  Church  would  restrain 
men  from  inventing  new  terms  of  communion,  from  lording 
it  over  conscience,  or  from  exacting  a  scrupulous  compliance 
with  things  which  the  word  of  God  has  left-  indifferent.  .  Thai 
sense  of  imperfection  we  ought  ever.to  cherish,  would  incliue 
us  to  .be  looking  up  for  superior  .light,  and'  m^e  ue  think  st 
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not  iojprobatle  that,  in  the  long  night  which  has  befallen  ns, 
we  l)ave  all  more  or  less  mistaken  our  way,  and  have  much  to 
learn  and  much  to  correct.  The  very  idea  of  identifying  a 
particular  party  with  the  church  would  be  exploded,  the 
foolish  clamotir  about  schism  hushed,  and  no  one,  however 
mean  or  inconsiderable,  be^ expected  to  surrender  his  con¬ 
science  to  the  claims  of  ecclesiastical  dominion.  I’he  New 
Testament  is  surely  not  so  obscure  a  book,  that,  were  its  con¬ 
tents  to  fall  into  the  hands  of  a  hundred  serious  impartial  men, 
it  would  produce  such  opposite  conclusions  as  must  necessarily 
iwue  in  their  forming  two  or  more  separate  communions.  It 
is  remarkable,  indeed,  that  the  chief  points  about  which  real 
Christians  are  divided,  are  points  on  which  that  volume  is 
silent ;  mere  human  fabrications,  which  the  presumption  of 
men  has  attached  to  the  Christian  sjhjtem.  A  larger  communi¬ 
cation  of  the  Spirit  of  Truth  would  insensibly  lead  Christians 
into  a  simitar  train  of  thinking ;  and  being  more  under  the 
guidance  of  that  infallible  Teacher,  they  would  gradually  tend 
to  the  same  point,  and  settle  in  tlie  same  conclusions.  •  With¬ 
out  such  an  influence  as  this,  the  coalescing- into  one  commu¬ 
nion  would  probably  be  productive  of  nvuen  mischief :  it  cer- 
tainly  would  do  no  sort, of  good,  since  it  would  be  the  mere  re¬ 
sult  of  intolerance  and  pride,  acting;  upon  indolence  and 
fear.  ■  ■'  .  '  "  ^  ■  ->)  ■ 

During  the  present  disjointed  state  of  tilings,  then,  nothing 
remains,  but  for  every  one,  to-  whom  the  care  of  any  -part  of 
the  Church  of  Christ  is  entru.sted,  to  exert  himself  to  tHe  ut¬ 
most  in  the  promotion  of  vital  religion,  in  cementing  the  friend¬ 
ship  of  the  good,  and  repressing,  with  a  firm  and  steady  hand, 
the  heats  and  eruptions  of  party  spirit.-  -  He  will  find^sufficient 
employment- for  his  time  and  his -talents,  in  inculcating  the 
great  truths  of  the  gospel,  and  endeavouring  to  -‘form  Christ’ 
in. his.  hearers,  without  blowing  the  flames  of  contention,  or 
widening  that  breach  which  is  already  the  disgrace  and  cala¬ 
mity  of  the  Christian  name.  'Were  .ourieflbrts  uniformly  to 
take  this  direction,  there  would  be  an  identity  in  the' impression 
made  by  religious,  instruction ;  the  distortion- of  party ;  features 
would  gradually  disappear,  and  Christians  would  every.wbere 
approach  toward  that  ideal  beauty  spoken  of  by’- painters, 
which  is  combined  of  -  the'flnest  lines  and  traits  conspicuous 
in  individual  forms.  Since  they  have  all  drank  into  the'  same 
spirit,  it  is  manifest  nothing  is  wanting,  but  a  larger  portion  of 
tliat  spirit,  to  lay  theifoun^tion  of  a  solid,-  cordial  iunioii.  It 
is  to ;the -immoderate  attachment.'.to  secular  interest,-  the-  love 
of  power,  and  the  want  of  reverertce-  for.  truth,-  not-to  the 
obscurities  of  Revelation,  we  must  impute  the.  unhappy  con-'- 
.  toauousooQodg  Cbristiaasj  I  maladies,  which  liothingicah  cor- 
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rcct,  but  clecrp  and  genuine  piety.  The  true  schtsmaiic  is  not 
so  j»roperly  the  person  who  declines  a  compliance  with  wliat 
he  judges  to  be  wrong,  though  he  may  be  mistaken  in  that 
judgement  ;  as  the  man  who,  like  tl>c  author  bet’ore  us,  sedii- 
Jously  employs  every  artifice  to  alienate  the  alfectiotis  of 
good  men  from  each  other. 

/To  he  continued.) 
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•pHIS  part  of  the  Royal  Society’s  volume  for- 1 803,  CTjntatns 
eleven  distinct  memoirs,  numbered  12  to  22  inclusive. 

XU,  Observations  of  a  Comet,  made  xcith  a  View  to  investi¬ 
gate  its  Magnitude  and  the  Nature  of  its  Illumination.  Tc 
which  is  added,  an  Account  of  a  new  Irregularihj  lately  perceived 
in  the  apparent  Figure  of  the  Planet  Saturn.  By  William 
Herschel,  L.L.  D.  F.ll.S,  Read  April  7,  1808. 

The  comet,  on  which  the  oltservations  here  recorded  wera 
made,  was  that  which  appeared  so  plainly  to  the  unassisted 
eye  in  the  autumn  of  1807.  They  establish  three  points 
pretty  satisfactorily ;  (1.)  the  diameter  of  the  nucleus’ of  the 
comet,  about  538  miles  ;  (2.)  the  length  of  the  tail  on  the  18rfi 
of  October,  more  than  9  millions  of  miles;  (8.)  that  the  body 
of  the  comet  is  self-luminous.  Of  these  particulars,  the  first 
bad  been  thought  doubtful  by  some  astronoinevs •  whose  obser¬ 
vations  were  made  with  telescopes  of  inferior  power ;  the  se¬ 
cond  is  very  consistent  with  observations  upon  other  comets  ; 
the  third,  if  the  like  should  be  found  to  obtain  with  regard  to 
other  comets,  will  constitute  a  farther  distinction  between  co- 
metary  and  planetary  bodies  not  before  pointed  out  by  ;w- 
tronoiners.  The  immense  tails  of  this  and  many  other  comets. 
Dr.  Herschel  thinks,  may  be  accounted  for  more  satisfactorily, 
by  admitting  them  to  consist  of  radiant  matter,  such,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  us  the  aurora  borealis,  than  when  we  unnecessarily  as¬ 
cribe  their  light  to  a  retlcction  of  the  sun’s  illuminatiou  thrown 
upon  vapours  supposed  to  arise  from  the  body  of  tl>e  comet. 

From  the  second  pari  of  this  paper  w-a  learn,  that  on  the 
1 6th  of.lune  1807,  Dr.  Herschel  observed  a  protuberance  hi 
the  southern  polar  regions  of  the  planet  Saturn,  which  he  is 
confident  had  no  existence  the  last  time  he  had  examined-thc 
planet.  The  same  thing  w’as  observed  by  Dr.  Wilson’ of  Hamp¬ 
stead,  on  being  requested  by  Dr.  H.  to  examine  the  polttr 
regions  of  Saturn  attentively  :  and  Dr.  H.’s  “  son  John  Hers¬ 
chel,”  observed  it  also,  and,  what  is  move,  “  exactly  delineated 
it  upon  a  slate  !”  Duly  appreciating  this  important  informa¬ 
tion,  we  are  notwithstanding  of  opinion^  that  this  part  of  Dr. 
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Herschel’s  paper  might  as  well  have  been  omitted  ;  for  the  ob« 
■  servations  have  no  tendency  to  increase  our  knowledge  of  the 
'physical  constitution  of  the  planet,  or  of  the  nature  of  light ; 
and  both  Dr.  H.  and  his  flampstead  friend  are  convinced  the 
appearance  was  ‘  an  illusion.’ 

XIII.  Hydraiilip  Pivestigations,  subso'vieni  to  an  intended 
C^'oonian  Lecture  on  the  Motion  of  the  Blood.  By  Thomas 
Young.,  M.D.  For.  Sec.  R.S.  Read  May  5,  1808. 

Dr.  Young,  having  lately  fixed  on  the  discussion  of  the 
nature  of  infiammation,  for  the  subject  of  au  academical  ex- 
.  ercise,  found  it  necessary  to  examine  attentively  the  mecha¬ 
nical  principles  of  the  circulation  of  the  blood,  and  to  investi¬ 
gate  minutely  and  comprehensively  the  motion  of  fluids  in 
pipes,  as  affected  by  friction,  the  resistance  occasioned  by 
flexure,  the  laws  of  the  propagation  of  an  impulse  through 
the  fluid  contained,  in  an  elastic  tube,  the  magnitude  of  a 
pulsation  in  different  parts  of  a  'conical  vessel,  and  the  effect 
of  a  contraction  advancing  progressively  through  the  length 
of  a  given  canal.  He  here  communicates  to  the  Royal  Society 
such  results  of  his  investigations  as  are  mathematicaly  reserving 
the  physiological  results  for  another -paper.  The  investigation 
here  described  is  too  abstruse,  and  some  of  the  tables  too,  ex- 
. tensive,  to  be  susceptible  of  abridgement,  or  to  allow  of  our 
describing  intelligibly  in  small  compass  the  principles  of  the 
Dr.’s  method:  but  we  the  less  regret  this  on  the  present  occasion, 
because,  though  we  think  Dr.  Y.  has  simplified  and  improved 
some  of  the  theorems  of  Dubuat,  Gesner,  and  others,  yet  we 
are  persuaded  he  has  sometimes  proceeded  upon  insufficient 
data,  and  reasoned  from  such  a  paucity  of  experiments  as  can 
never  satisfy  a  genuine  disciple  of  the  great  inductive  philoso¬ 
phers.  The  inquiry  is  well  conducted  as  far  as  it  goes,;  but 
should,  we  think,  have  received  accessions  from  a  greater 
variety  of  experiments,  before  it  had  been  suffered  to  meet 
the  public  eye  ;  especially  in  what  foreigners  look  upon  as  the 
, grand  depository  of  British  science. 

XIV.  A  Letter  on  the  Alterations  that  have  taken  place  in  the 
Structure  of  Bocksy  on  the  Surface  of  the  basaltic  Country  in  tk 
Counties  of  Deny  and  Antrim.  Addressed  to  Humphry  Davy, 
Esq.  Sec.  R.S.  By  William  Richardson,  D.D.  Read  March 
17,  1808. 

This  interesting  communication,  which  occupies  36  pages, 
and  is  accompanied  by  2  fine  engravings,  relates  to  the  basaltic 
area  which  comprehends  the  greater  part  of  the  county  ol 
Antrim  and  the  east  side  of  Derry.  In  the  periphery  of  thh 
area,  and- especially  at  the  noriherh  side,  the  basaltic  appear- 
.ances  are  extremely  striking,  the  peruendicnlar  facades  often 
continuing  for  miles,  and  every  separate  stratum  being  conr 
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pletely  open  for  examination.  Gianfs  causeway^  and  the 
,  ors^ansj  which  lie  in  this  region,  have  long  attracted  the  notice 
curious ;  but  these  form  a  very  small  portion  of  the 
Itic  mass  :  there  are  many  finer  collections  of  pillars  on  the 
promontory,  and  these  not  mere  detached  groups,  but 
II  parts  of  a  .  grand  and  regular  whole.  Dr.  Richardson 
I  traces  the  progress  of  no  less  than  sixteen  strata  which 
pose  the  promontory  of  Bengore  ;  and  then  collects  the 
cipal  facts  likely  to  be  useful  in  geological  inquiries, 
elow : 

1.  Every  stratum  preserves  accurately,  or  very  nearly,  the  same  thick- 
through  its  whole  extent,  with  very  few  exceptions. 

2.  The  upper  and  lower  surface  of  each  stratum  preserve  an  exact 
llelism,  so  long  as  they  arc  covered  by  another  stratum  ;  but  when  any 
um' becomes  the  superficial  one,  its  upper  surface  is  scolloped,  or  sloped 
f  irregularly,  while  the  plane  forming  its  base  continues  steady,  and 
lineal;  but  the  parallelism  of  its  planes  is  resumed  as  soon  as  another 
um  is  placed  over  it. 

3*  The  superficial  lines  bounding  the  summit  of  our  fagades,  and  our 
ice  itself,  are  unconnected  with,  and  unaffected  by,  the  arrangement  of 
strata  below  them. 

4.  Nature,  in  the  formation  of  her  arrangements,  has  never  acted  upon 
xtensive  scale  in  our  basaltic  area,  (at  least  on  its  northern  side,  where 
Continuous  precipices  enable  us  to  determine  the  point  with  precision,) 
changes  her  materials,  or  her  arrangement,  or  both,  every  two  or  three 
!S,  and  often  at  much  smaller  intervals. 

5.  Wherever  there  is  a  change  of  material,  as  from  one  stratum  to 
her  in  a  vertical  line  ;  or  where  the  change  is  in  a  horizontal  direction 
he  introduction  of  a  new  system  ;  or  where  a  whyn  dyke  cuts  through 
ccumulation  of  strata  ;  in  all  these  cases  the  change  is  always  per  saU 
and  never  per  gradus  ;  the  lines  of  demarcation  always  distinct,  and 
1  defined  ;  yet  the  different  materials  pass  into  each  other  without  inter- 
ing  the  solidity  and  continuity  of  the  whole  mass. 

6.  The  fa<;ades  on  our  coast  are  formed  as  it  were  by  vertical  planes, 
ing  down,  occasionally,  the  accumulations  of  pur  strata ;  the  upper 
of  these  fa5ades  is  generally  perpendicular,  the  lower  steep  and  pre- 
tous. 

7.  The  bases  of  our  precipices  commonly  extend  a  considerable  way 
►  the  sea  ;  between  the  water  and  the  foot  of  the  precipice,  (and  es- 
ially  near  .the  latter)  there  is  frequently  exhibited  the  wildest  and  most 
gular  scene  of  confusion,  by  careless  observers  supposed  to  be  formed  by 
ruins  of  the  precipice  above,  which  have  fallen  down  ;  such,  no  doubt, 

^  Mr.  Whitehurst’s  idea,  when  he  describes  one  of  these  scenes  as 
n  awful  wreck  of  the  terraqueous  globe.” 

But  a  more.attentive  observer  will  soon  discover  that  these  capricious 
gularities,  whether  in  the  form  of  rude  cones,  as  at  Beanyn  Daana^ 
i  the  west  side  of  Pleskin  ;  or  towers,  as  at  the  dyke  of  Port  Cooan  and 
'^tro  Levit,  at  the  foot  of  Magilligan  fapade,  even  spires  and  obelisks, 
^0  the  westward  of  Kenhaan^  and  at  the  Bull  of  RathFin  ;  yet  all  of 
3e  once  formed  part  of  the  original  mass  of  coast,  stratified  like  it,  and 
VuL.  V.  Q  q 
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tliclr  strata  still  correspond  in  material  and  inclination  with  those  in  the 
contiguous  precipice. 

•  8.  These  vertical  sections  or  abruptions  of  our  strata  are  by  no  means 
confined  to  the  steeps  that  line  our  coast ;  the  remaining  boundary  of  our 
basaltic  area  has  several  of  them  equally  grand  ;  and  similar  abruptions,  or 
sections  (though  not  so  deep)  are  scattered  over  a  great  part  of  our  area, 
and  especially  oh  the  ridges  of  our  hills  and  mountains  which  arc  cut  down 
in  many  places  like  a  stair,  by  the  sudden  abruption  of  the  basaltic 
stratum. 

‘  9;  Wherever  the  strata  arc  thus  suddenly  cut  off,  whether  it  be  a  mass 
of  accumulated  strata  as  in  the  facades  on  our  coast,  or  solitary  strata  in  the 
interior,  the  materials  on  one  side  of  the  abruption  are  completely  caniej 
away,  without  a  fragment  being  left  behind,  while  on  its  other  side  the  un- 
touched  stratum  remains  intire  and  undisturbed/  pp.  201— r203.  ^ 

I 

Dr.  Richardson  then  enters  much  at  large  into  theoretical 
considerations  suggested  by  his  examination.  He  shews  that 
there  are  phajnomena  which  cannot  be  reconciled  to.  the  theo¬ 
ries  of  Buftbn,  Playfair,  and  others ;  and  then  makes  thcsel 
general  inferences  :  I 

*  That  the  hills  and  mountains,  in  the  district  I  have  been  describing,! 

were  not  raised  up  ©r  formed  as  they  now  stand,  but  that  they  are  the  ucJ 
disturbed  remains  of  strata  that  were  left  behind,  when  stupendous  opera  I 
tions  carried  away  the  parts  that  were  once  contiguous  to  them.  .  I 

‘  That  the  inequalities  of  this  surface  were  all  produced  by  causes  actinjl 
from  above,  and  carrying  off  whatever  they  touched,  without  in  the  icastl 
disturbing  what  was  left  behind.*  p.  217.  I 

The  Doctor  does  not,  however,  acquiesce  in  the  opinion, I 
tltat  these  external  irregularities  could  be  produced  by  tliel 
agitation  of  superincumbent  waters  while  they  covered  tliel 
eartli :  the  sudden  and  vertical  abruptions  could  never,  bel 
says,  be  produced  by  any  such  agitation.  I 

We  cannot  quit  this  paper  without  noticing  our  Doctor  ol 
Divinity’s  use  of  the  word  nature  :  as-if  unwilling  to  offend  tti« 
fastidious  ears  of  the  modern  *  lovers  of  wisdom’  by  .montionJ 
ihg  the  name  of  tlie  Supreme  Beiiig,  as  the  Great  First  Causfl 
he  says,  “  By  the.word  miuref  which  frequently  occin*s  in  tha 
Course  of  this  memoir,  I  always  mean,  according  to  Ray’s  defil 
nition,  the  xeisdom  of  God  in  the  creation  .of  the  xrorldf'  . 
shall  not  qnai’rel  with  this  definition,  in  this  place,  though 
are  sure  it  does  not  agree  with  any  one  of  the  meanitigs  give!  ] 
in  Aristotle’s  elaborate  chapter  on  the  various  .acceptations. <■ 
the  Greek  word  ;  and  though  we  are  equally,  certain,  tlw 
the  notion  of  the  poet  was  more  correct  and  philosophiol  ( 
who  said^  I 


In 


/  Nature  is  but  a  name  for  an  effect , 
Whose  cause  is  God.? 
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But  we  would  wish  Dr.  R.  to  try  the  efFect  of  substituting 
bis  explication  for  the  word  .  itself,  in  some  of  his  own  pas- 
sat»es.  For  example ;  ‘  The  wisdom  of  God  in  the  creation 
of  the  world,  hns  been  very  kind,  in  a  geological  point  of 
view.’.  Could  Dr.  R.  mean  to  speak  of  geologically  kind'wis~ 
dof)i  ?  Again  The  wisdom  of  God  in  the  creation  of  the 
world,  has  condescended  occasionally  to  withdraw  the  veil,  and 
lay  herself  open  to  view,*  &c.  Yet  according  to  the  Doctor’s 
own  account  the  veil  was  withdrawn  long  after  the  creation  of 
I  the  world.  Such  are  specinaens  of  the  absurdities  in  which 
writers  become  involved,  tvho  are  afraid  of  adopting  tlie 
phraseology  of  consistent  Theists,  lest  they  should  expose 
themselves  to  the  suspicion  of  not  .being  genuine  .philo* 
sophers  ! 

XV.  A  Letter  on  the  Differences  in  the  Structure  of  Calculi y 
’which  arise  from  their  being  formed  in  different  Parts  of  the 
urinary  Passages ;  and  071  the  Effects  that  arc  pi'oduccd  upo/i 
theniy  by  the  internal  Use  of  solvoit  Medicittes  ;  from  Mr.  W'il- 
liam  Brande  /a  Everard  Homey  Esg.  F.JtS.  Read  May  19, 
1808. 

XVI.  Same  Obsowations  on  Mr.  Brande' s  Paper  on  Calculi. 
By  Everard  Home,  Esq.  F.R.S.  Bead  May  19,  1808. 

Mr.  Brande,  in  tlie  first  of  these  papers,  describes  the  re¬ 
sults  of  a  chemical  examination  of  the  calculi  contained  in  the 
Hunterian  Museum.  He  treats  his  subject  under  the  heads — 
of  calculi  formed  in  the  kidneys,  and  voided  without  having 
afterwards  undergone  any  change  in  the  urinary  passages,— of 
calculi  which  have  been  retained  in  the  kidneys, — of  calculi 
of  the  urinary  bladders, — of  calculi  of  the  urethra, — of  calculi 
from  other  animals  than  man,  as  from  the  horse,  the  ox,.thd 
sheep,  the  rhinoceros,  the  dog,  the  hog,  the  rabbit.  From 
these  examinations  it  appears,  that  calculi  formed  in  the  kid¬ 
neys,  and  immediately  voided,  are  almost  always  composed 
of  uric  acid  ;  and  that  the  phosphates  are  very  frequent  ingre¬ 
dients  in  calculi  of  the  bladder,  more  espetially  in  those, 
which,  from  their  situation,  have  been  exposed  to  a  continual 
V’l  current  of  urine :  they  also  are  uniformly  deposited  upon  ex« 
h  traneous  substances  introduced  into  the  bladder,  but  appear 
rivei  never  to  form  small  kidney  calculi.  Mr.  Brande  next  in* 
quires  into  the  action  of  solvents ;  which  are  of  two  kinds, 
,tli«  alkaline  and  acid.  The  following  are  extracts  from  his  con- 
hio|  elusions :  ■ 

*  It  may  therefore  be  asserted,  that  although  alkaline  medicines  often 
tend  to  diminish  the  quantity  of  uric  acid,  and  thus  to  prevent  the  addition 
of  that  substance  in  its  pure  state,  to  a  calculus  in  the  bladder  ;  they  favour 
the  deposition  of  the  phosphates. 

*  It  cannot  be  doubted  that  the  alkalies  reach  the  bladder,  tioce  in  cases 
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where  large  doses  of  sub-carbonate  of  potash  have  been  exhibited,  I  hare 
seen  evident  traces  of  it  in  the  urine. 

‘  Where  the  phosphates  only  are  voided,  it  has  been  proposed  to  dis¬ 
solve  the  calculus  by  the  exhibition  of  acids,  and  more  especially  the  mu¬ 
riatic  acid. 

*  During  the  use  of  the  muriatic  acid,  the  phosphates  are  either  dimi¬ 
nished  or  disappear  altogether  ;  and  even  sometimes  the  urine  acquires  an 
additional  acidity :  a  solution  of  that  part  of  the  calculus  which  consists  of 
the  phosphates  might  therefore  be  expected  ;  but  even  then  the  nucleus  of 
uric  acid  would  remain,  and  thus  a  great  deal  of  time  would  be  lost  with¬ 
out  any  permanent  advantage. 

‘  I  have  also  occasionally  remarked,  that  during  the  use  of  acids,  the 
uric  acid  re-appears,  and  even  seems  to  be  augmented  in  quantity. 

‘  It  has  been  shewn  that  in  the  majority  of  cases,  the  nuclei  of  calculi 
originate  in  the  kidnies,  and  thk  of  these  nuclei  by  far  the  greater  number, 
consist  of  uric  acid  ;  the  good  effects  therefore  so  frequently  observed  dur¬ 
ing  the  use  of  an  alkali,  arise,  not  from  any  actual  solution  of' calculous 
matter,  but  from  the  power  which  it  possesses  of  diminishing  the  secretion 
of  uric  acid,  and  thus  preventing  the  enlargement  of  the  calculus,  so  that, 
while  of  a  very  small  form,  it  may  be  voided  by  the  urethra.' 
pp.  241 — 243. 

Mr.  Home’s  paper  contains  an  accqunt  of  some  cases  which 
confirm  Mr.  Braude’s  observations.  We  recommend  both 
memoirs  to  the  serious  attention  of  such  professional  men,  as 
are  not  yet  thoroughly  convinced  of  the  great  advantages  de¬ 
rivable  from  chemistry  in  ascertaining  the  nature,  prevention, 
and  cure,  of  various  maladies. 

XVII.  On  the  Changes  produced  in  Atmospheric  Air,  and 
Oxygen  Gas,  by  Respiration.  By  W.  Allen,  Esq.  F.  R.  S.  and 
W.  H.  Pepys,  Esq.  F.  R.S.  Read  June  16,  1808. 

Yhe  process  of  respiration  being  essential  to  the  continu¬ 
ance  of  life,  every  investigation  connected  with  it  assumes 
peculiar  importance.  Most  former  experiments  relative  to  this 
subject  have  been  attended  with  errors,  the  principal  of  which 
were  here  prevented  by  the  magnitude  of  the  instruments  em¬ 
ployed.  Messrs.  Allen  and  Pepys’s  experiments  were  made 
with  a  water  gasometer  capable  of  liolding  4200  cubic  inches 
of  gas  ;  to  which  were  annexed  two  mercurial  gasometers,  each 
containing  about  300  cubic  inches,  and  connected  with  jars 
standing  in  a  mercurial  trough,  ,in  order  that  small  portions  of 
the  expired  air  might  be  saved,  and  examined  at  suitable 
times. 

*  The' number  of  experiments  described  here  is  eighteen,  in 
which  the  breathing  was  as  nearly  natural  as  possible ;  the 
pulse  was  not  raised  more  than  one  beat  in  a  minute,  although 
the  resprrations  were  deeper  and  fewer  than  in  the  open  air; 
being  about  58  in  11  minutes,  instead  of  19  in  a  minute,  the 
usual  rate  of  respiration  in  the  same  subject.  It  appears 
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trorn  the  whole,  that' the  qtiantity  of  carbonic  acid  gas  emit¬ 
ted  in  breatjiing  is  exactly  equal,  bulk  for  bulk,  to  the  oxygen 
consumed  ;  and  therefore  there  is  no  reason  to  conjecture  that 
any  water  is  formed  by  a  iinion  of  oxygen  and  hydrogen  in 
the  lungs.  Atmospheric  air,  once  entering  the  lungs,  returns 
charged  with  from  8  to  8.  5  per  cent,  carbonic  acid  gas  ;  and 
when  breathed  over  again  as  long  ,'is  possible,  acquires  only 
10  per  cent.  When  respiration  is  attended  with  distressing 
circumstances,  a  pdrtion  of  oxygen  seems  to  be  absorbed  ; 
and  as  the  oxygen  decreases  in  quantity,  perception  gradually 
ceases.  In  th  e  human  subject,  a  larger  proportion  of  carbonic 
acid  is  formed  from  oxvgen  than  from  common  air.  In  the 
subject  of  these  experiments,  an  easy  natural  inspiration  is 
from  1 6  to  17  cubic  inches.  No  hydrogen,  or  any  other  gas, 
is  evolved  in  respiratiott.  Such  seem  to  us  the  most  important 
and  best  established  results  :  others  appear  defective  on  ac¬ 
count  of  the  assumption  of  a  disputable  hypothesis. 

XVI 1 1.  Description  of  an  Apparatus  for  the  Analysis  of  the 
Compound  Inflammable  Gases  by  sloxo  combustion  ;  •with  Expe¬ 
riments  on  the  Gas  from  Coal,  explaining  its  Application. 
By  William  Henry,  M.  D.  Ac.  Ac.  Read  June  23,  1808, 

The  apparatus,  described  in  this  memoir,  is  proposed  to 
avoid  the  inconveniences  of  Volta’s  eudiometer,  by  allowing  a 
larger  quantity  of  gas  to  be  slowly  burned  at  a  time.  This  ap¬ 
paratus,  though  not  very  complex,  will  scarcely  admit  of  a 
perspicuous  description  without  the  aid  of  a  diagram.  As  to 
the  ultinrate  results,  they  cannot  be  entirely  depended  upon: 
for  since  the  manner  of  research  employed  does  not  separate, 
and  determine  the  nature  of  more  than  one  fifth  of  the  in¬ 
flammable  gas  from  coals,  the  composition  of  the  remaining 
four-fifths  is  necessarily  left  unknown. 

XIX.  An  Account  qf  some  Peculiarities  in  the  Anatomical 
Structure  of  the  fl'ombat,  &c.  Ac.  Bj/  Everard  Home,  Esq. 
F.B.S.  Read  June  2'j,  1808._ 

An  ingenious  pa|)er,  which  however  we  shall  not  describe 
here;  for  a  reason  which  our  anatomical  readers  will  perceive 
when  they  turn  to  the  original. 

XX.  On  the  Origin  and  Office  of  the  Alburnum  of  Trees.  In 
a  Letter  from  T.  A  Knight,  Esq.  F.B.S.  to  Sir  Joseph  Bunks, 
Z?arf.  K.  B.  P.  R.  S.  , 

The  experiments  and  observations  detailed  in  this  letter, 
though  not  such.  as  produce  full  conviction,  yet  give  some 
plausibility  to  the  theory  to  which  Mr.  K.,  with  remarkable  di¬ 
ligence  and  pertinacity,  so  often  awakens  the  attention  of  the 
iioval  Society :  we  shall  therefore  describe  it  io  his  own 
words.  • 
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‘  Through  the  cellular  substance  I  venture  to  conclude  that  the  sap  as* 
cends,  and  it  is  not^  I  think,  difficult  to  conceive  that  this  substance  may 
give  the  impulse  with  which  the  sap  is  known  to  ’  ascend  in  the  spring.  .  I 
have  shewn  that  the  bark  more  readily  transmits  the  descending  sap  tOr 
wards  the  roots  than  towards  the  points  of  the  branches  ;  and  if  the  cel* 
lular  substance  of  the  alburnum  expand  and  contract,  and  be  so  organised 
as  to  permit  the  sap  to  escape  more  easily  upwards  from  one  cell  to  anotheri 
than  in  any  other  direction,  it  will  be  reaaily  impelled  to  the  extremities 
of  the  branches  :  and  I  have  shewn  that  the  statement,  so  often  repeated 
in  the  writings  of  naturalists,  of  a  power  in  the  alburnum  to  transmit  the 
sap  with  equal  facility  in  opposite  directions,  and  as  well  through  inverted 
cuttings  as  others,  is  totally  erroneous. . 

*  If  the  sap  be  raised  in  the  manner  I  have  suggested,  much  of  it  will 
probably  accumulate  in  the  alburnum  in  the  spring  ;  because  the  powers  of 
vegetable  life  arc,  at  that  period,  more  active  than  at  any  other  season ; 
and  the  leaves  are  not  then  prepared  to  throw  off  any  part  of  it  by  transpi¬ 
ration.  And  the  cellular  substance,  being  then  filled,  may  discharge  a  part 
of  its  contents  into  the  alburnous  tubes,  which  again  become  reservoirs,  and 
arc  filled  to  a  greater  or  less  height,  in  proportion  to  the  vigour  of  the 
tree,  and  the  state  of  the  soil  and  season  :  and  if  the  tubes  which  are  thus 
filled  be  divided,  the  sap  will  flow  out  of  them,  and  the  tree  wiU  be  said 
to  bleed.  But  as  soon  as  the  leaves  are  unfolded,  and  begin  to  execute 
their  office,  the  sap  will  be  drawn  from  its  reservoirs,  and  the  tree  will  cease 
to  bleed,  if  wounded* 

*  The  albunious  tubes  appear  to  answer  another  purpose  in  trees,  and  to 
be  analogous,  in  some  degree,  in  their  effects,  to  the  cavities  in  the  bones 
of  animals  ;  by  which  any  degree  of  strength,  that  is  necessary,  is  given 
with  less  expenditure  of  materials,  or  the  incumberance  of  unnecessary 
weight and  the  wood  of  many  different  species  of  trees  is  thus  made, 
at  the  same  time,  very  light,  and  very  strong,  the  rigid  vegetable  fibres 
being  placed  at  greater  distances  from  each  other  by  the  intervention  ot 
alburnous  tubes,  and  consequently  acting  with  greater  mechanical  advan¬ 
tage,  than  they  would  if  placed  immediately  in  contact  with  each  other. 

*  I  have  shewn  in  a  former  communication,  that  the  specific  gravity  of 
the  sap  increases  during  its  ascent  in  the  spring,  and  that  saccharine  m.atter 
is  generated,  which  did  not  previously  exist,  in  the  alburnum,  nor  in  the 
sap,  as  it  rose  from  the  root :  and  I  conceive  it  not  to  be  improbable,  that 
the  air  contained  in  the  alburnous  tu^s  may  be  instrumental  in  the  genera¬ 
tion  of  this  saccharine  matter.^  pp.  318 — 320. 

XXI.  Eclipses  of  the  Satellites  of  Jifpitevy  obsei'ved  by  John 
Goklingham,  Esq.  V.ll.S.  and  tinder  his  Superintendancey  at 
Jl/adraSy  in  the  East  Indies.  *  Read  June  30,  1808. 

The  eclipses  here  referred  to,  are  those  of  Jupiter^s  first  and 
second  satellites,  as  observed  at  Madras  in  the  years  from  1794 
to  1802  inclusive.  We  learn,  from  tlie  observations,  which 
appear  to  have  been  made  with  great  care,  that  the  longitude 
of  Madras  is  80'^  18'  30"  east  of  Greenwich;  instead  of  80’ 
28'  45'',- as  it  has  been  heretofore  given  in  the  Jlequisite  Ta- 
blcs.  Iliis  is  an  important  correction. 
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<  Hence  It  would  appear,  that  in  order  to  obtain  a  correct  difference  of 
,  longitude  of  two  places  from  correspondent  eclipses  of  the  satellites  of 
'  Jupiter,  the  circumstances  at  both  places  should  similar  and  favourable ; 
and  that  the  telescopes  should  have  eaual  powers,  or  that  both  immersions 
and  emersions  should  be  observed,  which  indeed  ought  always  to  be  done, 
where  time  will  admit :  also,  that  the  circumstances  being  favourable  at . 
one  place  and  not  so  at  the  other,  a  result  very  different  from  the  truth 
will  be  obtained.*  p.  323. 

The  remaining  paper  in  the  volume  before  us  describes' 
Mr.  Davy’s  electro-chemical  researches  on  the  decomposition 
of  the  earths  ;  with  observations  on  the  metals  olrtuined  from 
the  alkaline  earths,  &c.  The  discoveries  related  in  that  pa¬ 
per,  being  extremely  important,  cannot  be  treated  with  the  at. 
tention  they  so  richly  merit  in  the  short  spiilce  we  must  have 
assigned  them  this  month  ;  and  arc  therefore  deferred,  for  con¬ 
sideration  in  our  July  number. 


Ill*  Gertrude  of  IVuoming,  a  PennsylvanianTale  ;  and  other  Poem. 

By  Thomas  (Campbell,  Author  of  the  Pleasures  of  Hope,  8tc.  4to. . 
pp.  13'^  Price  ll.  5s.  Longman  and  Co.  1809.  . 

“  THE  Pleasures  of  Hope”  are.  now  among  the  sweetest  of 
the  Pleasures  of  Meirwrxf  with  poetical  readers ;  none  - 
of  whom  can  ever  forget  the  delight  with  which  they  first  pe¬ 
rused  that  fascinating  production  ;  a  delight  which  is  revived 
with  every  fresh  examination  of  its  beauties.  No  juvenile 
essay  of  equal  promise  having  appeared  for  a  century  before,  , 
was  naturally  hailed  as  the  first  auspicious  Bight  of  a  muse, 

”  who  would  rival  or  transcend,  in  her  career,  the  most  illustrious 
of  her  predecessors.  After  a  lapse  of  ten  years,  during  which 
her  brief  occasional  returns,  in  a  lyric  form,  have  been 
of  ^  Like  angel  visits,  fe\y  and  far  between,’  * 

that  spirited  Muse  engages  our  attention  again,  and  commands 
our  admiration  in  her  progress  through  a  theme  of  greater 
i  length  and  more  complicated  interest  tnan  any  that  have  em- 
!  nloved  her  since  her  earliest  *  song  of  melancholy  ioy.*  Oiir 


*  This  line  has  been  printed  in  all  the  editions  of  ‘  the  Pleasures  of  Hofie*  ^ 
that  we  have  seen,  without  any  acknowledgement  to  the  original  author  of 
a  simile  most  strikingly  beautiful.  Mr.  Campbell  himself  may  not  be 
aware,  that  he  is  indebted  for  it  to  the  following  passage  in  Blair’s 
Crave. 

■II  ■  I  I  ■  the  good  he  scorn’d 
.  V  Stalk'd  uft  reluctant,  like  an  ill-used  ghost, 

**  Not  to  return  ;  or,  if  it  did,  its  wi/4, 

**  Lite  those  of  singels,  short  and far  betvtetn.** 

Mr.  C.  must  have  read  this  popular  poem  in  early  life,  and  remembering, 
without  recollecting,  the  sentiment,  he  may  have  mistaken  a  su^estson  of 
for  a  conception  of  his  own  mind,  which  is  HO  uncommon  case  wi^ 
most  correct  and  original  poets. 
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present  limits  compel  us  to  confine  our  remarks  to  the  volume 
before  us,  and  forbid  us  to  take  any  comprehensive  survey,  as 
we  gladly  would  have  done,  of  Mr.  Campbell’s  powers  as  a 
poet.  I'lie  public  ‘  hope’  concerning  him,  (if  we  may  adopt 
the  expression  of  Solomon)  has  been  long  ‘  deferred’;  ‘  the 
desire,’  however^  is  at  length  ‘  come,’  and  will  be  found 
*  a  tree  of  life.’  It  will  be  necessary  to  forewarn  the  sanguine 
lovers  of  poetrj',  that,  much  as  they  may  finally  be  gratified, 
they  will  be  disappointed  in  their  first  expectation-;  that  is, 
^they  will  not  be  gratified  in  the  manner  they  anticipated. 
They  will  find  the  principal  poem,  ‘  Gertrude  of  Wyoming,’ 
written  in  the  difficult  and  complex  stanza  of  Spenser;  whicli, 
though  the'richest  and  most  sonorous  in  our  language,  becomes 
occasionally  wearisome  both  to  the  poet  and  to  the  reader. 
The  former  sinks  under  the  weight  of  it,  like'  David  in  Saul’s 
armour  ;  and  the  latter  loses  half  the  poetry  in  seeking  the 
sense,  weakened,  obscured,  and  embarrassed  as  it  is,  by  in¬ 
verted  construction,  uncouth  phraseology,  and  inadequate  ex¬ 
pression,  employed  to  compress  or  expiUid  the  lines  in  order 
to  meet  the  rhymes  at  the  prescribed  points.  In  a  language 
so  poor  in  iufieetions  as  the  English, 'it  is  not  prudent  to  in-- 
troduce  more  than  three  rhymes  of  the  same  kind,  in  one 
verse ;  and  these  should  be  placed  at  moderate  intervals. 
Whereas,  in  the  Spenserian  stanza,  there  are  four  similar 
rhymes  "between  tlie  second  and  sixth  lines,  interwoven 
with  two  dissimilar  ones,  the  first  of  which  echoes  to  the 
ending  of  ihe  first  line,  and  the  second  agrees  with  the 
last  couplet;  altogetlier  forming  a  most  compact  and  per¬ 
fect,  but  almost  unnjanageable  stanza  in  the  present  scarcity 
of  rhymes,  wht  n  poets  have  neither  the  power  that  Spenser, 
exercised  c»f  compelling  his  terminations  to  tally  by  arbitrary 
transpositions  and  inflections,  nor  the  privilege  which  even 
Pope  and  Gray  in  the  last  century  enjoyed  of  alloying 
their  purer  rhymes  with  flat  and  discordai?t  sounds.  Hence,  in 
the  stanza  unaer  consideration,  from  the  number  and  remole- 
,  ness  of  the  corref^ponding  terminatjons,  the  meaiiing  and  the 
language  can  seKloiii  keep  pace  with  each  other ;  but  for  the 
sake  of  rhymijjg  at  the  proper  stages,  they  must  ridnaiidiie* 
alternately,  to  the  end  of  the  journ'ev.  Tlie  second  stanza  ot 
‘-Gertrude’  will  exemplify  the  inconvettience  suflered  both 
by  the  poet  and  the  reader,  in  this  perplexed  structure  ot 

verses.  ^  ^ 

•  $ 

*  Our  metropolitan  readers  may  not,  perhaps,  understand  this  provincial 
allusion.  When  two  men  are  travelling  together  with  only  one  horse  for 
them  both,  they  ride  and  walk  by  turns;  the  rider  dismounting,  ties  the  horse 
to  a  tree  or  gate  and  walks  forward  ;  the  pedestrian  coming  up,  mounts 
the  beast,  and  having  rode  his  distance,  fastens  it  as  before  mentioned 
and  walks  on.  * 
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♦It  was  beneath  thy  skies  that,  but  to  prune  ^ 

His  autumn  fruits,  or  skim  the  light  canoe,  . 

Perchance,  along  thy  river  calm  at  noon 
The  happy  shepherd  swain  had  nought  to  do 
From  morn  till  evening’s  sweeter  pastime  grew. 

Their  timbrel,  in  the  dance  of  forests  brown 
When  lovely  maidens  priinkt  in  flowret  new  ; 

And  aye,  those  sunny  mountains  half  way  down 
Would  echo  flagelet  from  some  romantic  town.’  p.  6. 

It  is  evident  that,  in  the  first  line  of  this  quotation,  the  sense 
absolutely  halts  on  foot,  while  the  language  rides  post  to  the. 
end  of  the  third,  to  catch  a  rhynie  ‘  at  noon’  ;  then  the  sense 
waits  at  the  beginning  of  the  fourth,  and  goes  full  gallop,  we 
suppose,  though  we  nearly  lose  sight  of  it  in  the  dust  of  words, 
to  the  last  syllable  of  the  last  line.  This  fault,  rather  of  the 
measure  than  of  the  minstrel,  prevails  more  or  less  throughout 
the  whole  poem.  And  it  is  greatly  to  the  disadvantage  of  the 
autiior  ;  because  the  highest  pleasure  eommunicated  by  poetry 
is  the  first  impression  of  its  images,  diction,  or  sentiments, 
clearly  and  instantaneously  understood.  If  the  novelty  of  the 
thought  be  pa^J^efore  the  reader  can  comprehend  the  form 
of  words  in  which  it  aj)pears,  though  both  the  novelty  and  the 
beauty  of  the  passage  may  strike  him,  they  will  not  strike  him 
at  once,  but  successively,  the  novelty  first,  and  the  beauty  after¬ 
wards  ;  nor  will  either  singly  be  felt  so  forcibly,  as  each  would 
distinctly  have  been  in  combination  with  the  other.  VVe  be¬ 
lieve  this  will  hold  true  with  respect  to  all  poetry  written  in 
our  mother  tongue.  The  slowness  with  which  we  enter  iiTto 
the  peculiar  meaning  of  words,  and  the  gradations  by  which 
the  beaittiesof  poetical  sentiment  are  disclosed  to  us,  in  a  fo¬ 
reign  idiom,  imperfectly  understood,  will  by  no  means  inva-  f 
lidate  the  observation  :  for  the  pleasure  derived  from  this  kind 
of  reading  is  different  in  nature,  as  well  as  in  degree,  from  ^ 
that  which  is  the  offspring  of  our  native  poetry  ;  the  perusal 
of  the  former  is  an  effort  of  study,  and  a  strong  exercise  of  the  \ 
ujind,  the  latter  ought  to  be  a  solace  from  severer  thouglUj^" 
he  land  almost  a  passive  recreation  of  the  fancy.  Beside  this  pre'-  ^  ■ 
*  "vailing  defect,  we  perceive  some  other  imperfections  in  the  | 
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of  Inarrative  before  us,  which,  in  the  course  of  onr  analysis,  we  f 
th  Ishall  ‘endeavour  briefly  to  notice.  Before  we  do  this,  weJ 
of  Imust  earnestly  caution  the  readers  of  the  poem  not  to  form] 
"any  precipitate  judgement  concerning  its  merits,  from  the  first 
'tnpatient,  and  consequently  imperfect  perusal.  It  must  be 
ead  again  and  again,  with  passion  and  enthusiasm,  with  tem- 
lerance  and  candour,  and  if  possible  even  with  indifference, 
n  every  mood,  and  under  every  change  of  feeliti",  of  which 
lie  heart  is  susceptible,  before  its  worth  can  be  lufly  ascertain- 
<1  and  fairly  appreciated.  Its  composition  has  been  no  work 
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of  idleness,  and  to  indolent'  readers  it  will  be  a  sealed  book. 
Every  stanza  bears  evidence  of  the  anxiety  and' agony  of 
thought  with  which  it  has  been  conceived  and  constructed  ; 
and  both  the  faults  and  the  perfections  of  the  whole  are  proofs 
of  the  intense,  though  we  presume  frequently  interrupted, 
labour,  with  w  hich  it  has  been  carried  on  to  a  late  but'  splendid 
conclusion.  To  conceal  the  labour  already  thus  expended 
upon  ity  as  much  more  would  perhaps  be.  required.  Mr. 
CampbelPs  thoughts  are  genuine  diamonds;  he  digs  deep  lor 
them,  and  tliey  demand  his  utmost  skill  and  patience  to  cut 
and  polish  and  set  them,  according  to  their  inestimable 
value. 

The  scene  of  this  poem  is  laid  at  Wyoming,  ‘  an  infant 
colonyMn  Pennsylvania,  which  was  laid  waste  by  a  band  of 
Jndiatis,  during  the  American  war.  On  this  flourishing  and 
ill  fated  spot,  Albert,  an  emigrant  from  Scotlaiul,  had  been 
settled  for  liiciny  years,  and  by  his  virtues  and  wisdom  had  be¬ 
come  the  patriarchal  judge  of  the  place.  At  the  opening  of 
the  piece  wc  Mind  liim  a  widower,  with  an  only  daughter, 
Gertrude.  The  description  of  this  dear  and  lovely  pledge  of 
connubial  bliss  dissolved  by  death,  w^e  shall  quote  at  length. 

*  I  boast  no  song  in  magic  wonders  rife. 

But  yet  familiar,  is  there  nought  to  prize^  .  .  .. 

Oh  Nature  I  in  thy  bosom-8cene«  of  life  ? 

And  dwdls  in  day-light  truth’s  salubrious  skies 
No  form  with  which  the  soul  may  sympathize  ? 

—  Young,  inhoccut,  on  whose  sweet  forehead  mild 
The  parted  ringlet  shone  in  siniplest  guise. 

Ad  inmate  in  the  house  of  Albert  smil’d. 

Or  bless’d  his  noqn-day-walk — she  was  his  only  child.* 

After  mentioning  the  premature  death  of  Gertrude’s  mot^r, 
the  poet  says, 

‘ .  A  loved  bequest !  and  I  may  half  impart*i«» 

To  thchi  that  feel  the  strong  paternal  tie, 

IJow  like  a  hew  existence  to  his  heart 
I'prose  that  living  dower  beneath  his  eye, 

I)ear  as  she  was,  from!  cherub-infancy, 

From  hours  when  she  would /round  his  garden  plays 
To  nme  when  as  tlie  rip.cuing  years  went  by, 

Her  lovely  mind  could  culture  well  repay, 

And  rnore  engaging  grew  fropi  plcasang  day  to  day, 

«  1  may  not  paipt  those  thousand  infanucharms, 

(Unconscious  fascination,  undesigned ! ) 

'1  he  orison  repeated  in  his  arms, 

For  God  to  bless  her  Sire  and  all  mankind  : 

The  book,  the  bosom  on  his  knee  reclin’d. 

Or  how  sweet  fairy*  lore  he  heard  her  con, 

( The  play-mate  ere  the  ’ teacher  of  her  mind  : ) 
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,  All  uncompanion’d  else  her  years  had  gooct 

Till  now  in  Gertrude’s  eyes  their  ninth  blue  sommer  sboae.’ 

pp.  10— I3L 

At  this  time  Outalissi,  an  Oneyda  Indian,  arrives  at  Albert’s 
Pennsylvanian  cottage,  with  a  tvnite  boy,  of  the  same  age  as 
Gertrude,  who  proves^to  be  tlie  son  of  a  British  commanaer  of 
a  distant  fort,  lately  surprised  and  stormed  by  a  party  of 
Hurons,  by  .whom  he  was  murdered,  and  his  wife  and  child 
were  seized  aiid  tied  to  a  tree.  In  tliis  situation  they  were 
found  and  rescued  by  the  Oneydans,  who  were  friendly  to  tbo 
English ;  the  mother,  however,  overwhelmed  by  mbfortune* 
died  in  a  few  days,  requesting  with  her  last  breath,  that  her  in* 
fant  might  be  taken  to  an  early  friend  of  her  husband’s,  who 
would  remember 

— *  the  ring  which  Waldegrave’s  Jnlta  w<we.* 

This  friend  was  Albert,  who  gladly  takes  the  little  orphan 
under  his  protection.  The  transports  of  sorrow..^d  tender* 
ness  expressed  by  Albert  on  this  affecting  occasion  arestriking* 
ly  contrasted  with  the  severity  of  composure  displayed  by  the. 
Indian  :  the  latter  we  copy. 

*  He  said,  and  strain’d  unto  his  heart  the  boy.  t 
Par  differently  the  mute  Oneyda  took 
His  calumet  of  peace",  and  cUp  of  joy ; 

As  monumeatal  bronze  unebang’d  his  look  ; 

A  soul  thatpiw  touch’d,  but  never  shook : 

Train’d  from  nis  tree- rock’d  cradle  f  to  his  bier, 

The  tierce  extremes  of  good  and  ill  to  brook 
Impassive,— fearing  but  the  shame  of  fear,— 

A  stoic  of  the  woods,  a  man  without  a  tear.*  p.20. 

t|  The  second  Canto  opens  with  a  superb  description  of  the 
tuation  of  Albert’s  cottage,  and  the  surrounding  country. 

select  two  stanzas,  winch  pourtray  a  scene  of  transatlantic 
agniheenee,  unparalleled  in  our  humble  corner  of  the 
orld. 

*  Yet.  wanted  not  the  eye,  far  ccope  tomiise. 

Nor  vistas  open’d  by  the  wandering  strearai ; 

IJoth  where  at  evening  Allegany  views. 

Thro’  ridges  burning  in  her  western  beam. 

Lake  after  lake  interminably  glram : 

And  past  those  settlers’  haunts  the  eye  might  roam. 

Where  earth’s  unliving  silence  all  would  seem  ; 

Save  where  on  rocks  the  beaver  built  hit  dome. 

Or  buffalo  remote  low’d  far  from  human  home.  ‘ 

*  The  pipe,  which  the  Indians  smoke  in  token  of  amity. 

t  The  Indian  mothers  suspend  their  chi|dr^  in  their,  cradles  from  the 
oughs  of  trees,  and  let  them  be  rocked  by  the  wind. 
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*  But  silent  not  that  adverse  eastern  path, 

•  Which  saw  Aurora’s  hills  the’  horizon  crown ; 

There  was  the  river  heard,  in  bed  of  wrath, 

(  A  precipice  of  foam  from  mountains  brown,) 

^  Like  tumults  heard  from  some  far  distant  town  ; 

But  softening  in  approach  he  left  his  gloom, 

:  '  And  murmur’d  pleasantly,  and  laid  him  down— 

!  ■  To  kiss  those  easy  curving  baoks  of  bloom. 

That  lent  the  windward  air  an  exquisite  perfume.’  pp.  28,  29. 

The  first  of  these  very  beautiful  stanzas  is  above  all  praist 
that  we  can  bestow  upon  it.  The  following  is  scarcely  inferior. 

‘  But  high,  in  amphitheatre  sublime. 

His  arms  the  everlasting  Aloes  threw ; 

'  Breath’d  but  an  air  of  heaven,  and  all  the  grove 

As  if  with  instinct  living  spirit  grew. 

Rolling  its  verdant  gulphs  of  every  hue  ; 

And  now.  suspended  was  the  pleasing  din, 

Now  from  a  murmur  faint  it  swell’d  anew. 

Like  the  first  note  of  organ  heard  within 
Cathedral  aisles,i— ere  yet  the  symphony  begin.’  p.  33. 

We  are  willing  to  allow  that  a  poet  is  the  best  judge  of  his 
own  plan  of  narrative,  which  he  naturally  adapts,  not  only  to 
his  peculiar  taste,  but  to  his  peculiar  powers;  and  we  believe 
that  in  few  cases  such  a  poel  as  Mr.  Campbell  would  be  much 
profited,  by  any  suggestions  of  dn  inferior,  or  dissimilar  mind. 
We,  therefore,  hesitate  to  say  that  he  ought  to  have  given 
some  view,  however  brief  and  evanescent,  of  the  childhood 
sports  and  loves  of  Gertrude  and  Waldegrave,  which  would 
have  afforded  subject  of  enchanting  beauty  and  interest  for  a 
few  stanzas  of  that  species  of  felicitous  description,  in  which 
his  Muse  has  scarcely  a  rival.  As  it  is,  something  seems^to  be 
wanting  between  the  close  of  the  first,  and  the  middle  of  the 
second  canto  ;  something  which  no  reader’s  imagination  can 
satisfactorily  supply.  The  account  which  is  given,  in  this  in¬ 
terval,  of  Gertrude’s  youth,  till 

— - - ...-  ■  ‘  years  apace 

Had  bound  her  lovely  waist  with  woman’s  zone,’ 
is  very  delicate  and  pleasing  throughout;  but  we  could  not 
help  regretting  that,  after  exhibiting  her  in  loneliness  and  si¬ 
lence,  poring  over  the  volume  (Shakespeare)  ‘which  every  hii- 
nian  heart  endears,’  indulging  ‘  the  unconscious  laugh,’  and 
giving  free  course  to  her  ‘sweetest  tears,’  the  poet  did  no: 
represent  her  reading  occasionally  in  another  hoo\i,  which  un¬ 
questionably  was  one  of  Gertrude’s  favourites,  since  Albert 
was  a  ‘  Christian  father.’  One  stanza  on  this  book,  from  the 
sublime  and  extpiisite  pen  of  Mr.  C-  might  have  as  far  ex- 
c^ded  all  the  rest  in  his  poem,'  as'the  star  of  Bethlehem,  ap¬ 
pearing  in  the  east,  outshone  all  the  constellations  of  heaven 
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One  day,  while  Gertrude  is  reading  in  her  cho’sen  retire¬ 
ment,  a  stranger,  in  the  Spanish  garb,  surprizes  her,  and  in- 
'•uires  the  way  to  ‘  Albert’s  home.’  She  points  to  it  in  the 
istance  ;  he  goes  thither  ;  she  follows  him.  It  is  *  Walde- 
grave  come  oi  Waldegrave’s  self  to  tell.’  Here  we  learn  for 
tlie  first  time*,  that,  after  he  had  been  three  years  under  the 
)rotection  of  Albe^^he  was  claimed  by  Ins  relatives  in  Eng- 
and,  and  carried  tmther.  He  had  subsequently  been  a  very 
enterprizing  traveller ;  and  after  visiting  the  principal  pro¬ 
vinces  of  Europe,  he  had  recrossed  the  Atlantic,  traversed  Spa¬ 
nish  America,  and  returned  to  Pennsylvania  to  seek  Albert  and 

I'^ertrude,  the  guardian  and  the  playmate  of  his  early  years, 
he  discovery  is  managed  with  considerable  skill ;  but  the 
ader,  who  has  been  wondering,  ever  since  the  conclusion  of 
c  first  canto,  what  had  become  of  the  white  boy  brought  by 
e  Oneydan  Indian  to  Albert’s  cottage,  is  more  astonished 
lar.  delighted  on  his  abrupt  re-appearatice,  so  changed,  and 
pened  into  manhood.  Gertrude,  however,  remembers  him, 
id  their  union  concludes  this  Canto.  We  cannot  say,  be^ 
luse  the  author  has  not  put  us  to  the  proof,  that  we  should 
ave  been  better  pleased^  had  he  given  us  a  previous  hint  con- 
frning  the  early  attachment  and  separation  of  these  two  ro-« 
lantic  lovers  ;  but  we  certainly  should  have,  been  belter  pre- 
ared  for  the  surprize  of  meeting  Waldegrave,  disguised  as  a 
paniard,  and  especially  ,for  his  ins.tantaneous  declaration  of 
ive,  than  we  are  now,  when,  for  aught  we  knew,  he  was  still 
n  inmate  of  the  cottage.  It  is  true,  we  wondered  why  Ger- 
rude,  with  such  a  companion  at  home,  should  so  often  chusc 
eto  wander  and  meditate  alone.  But  as  it  is  much-easier  fora, 
effeader  to  start  objections  like  these  than  it  is  for  a  writer  to 
obviate  them,  we  leave  this  point  undetermined. 

I  The  second  canto  finishes,  and  the  third  commences,  with 
be  hymeneal  happiness  of  Gertrude  and  Waldegrave.  But 
bis  was  of  short  duration. 

‘  Sad  was  the  year,  by  proud  oppression  driv’n. 

When  Transatlantic  Liberty  arose, 

Not  in  the  sun-shine  and  the  smile  of  heav’n. 

But  wrapt  in  whirlwinds,  and  begirt  with  woes : 

Amidst  the  strife  of  fratricidal  foes. 

Her  birth-star  was  the  light  pf  burning  plains  ;  * 

Her  baptism  is  the  weight  of  blood  that  flows 
From  kindred  hearts, — the  blood  of  British  veins,— 

And  famine  tracks  her  steps,  and  pestilential  pains.’  p.  50. 

Albert  and  Waldegrave,  of  course,  must  join  the  rebels,  as 
bey  were  called  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic.  The  preparations^ 
hd  afterwards  the  ravages  of  civil  war,  throughout  the  hitherto 


*  Alluding  to  the  miseries  that  attended  the  American  civil  war. 
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peaceful^  but  now  devdted  vicinity  of  Wyoming,  arc  admira^ 
bly  deVineatcd.  The  following  incident,  ushering  in. the  tra¬ 
gic  catastrophe  of  the  story^  is  the  finest  in  the  book ;  indeed, 
it  would  be  vain  to  search,  in  the  compass  of  contemporary 
poetry^  for  any  thing  at  once  so  grand,  terrific,  and  affecting. 

•  Ntght  came  ;  and  in  their  lighted  bower  full  late, 

The  joy  of  converse  had  endur’d, — when,  hark  ! 
iVbroptand  loud,  a  summons  shook  their  gate  ;  .  '  ' 

And  heedless  of  the  dog^s  obstreperous  bark, 

A  form  had  rushed  amidst  them  from  the  dark, 
f  And  spread  his  arms,  and  fell  upon  the  floor : 

Of  aged  strength  his  limbs  retain’d  the  mark ; 

But  desolate  he  look’d,  and  famish’d  poor, 

As  ever  shipwreck’d  wretch  lone  left  on  desert  shore.  • 

•  Uprls’n,  each  wondering  brow  is  knit,  and  arch’d  : 

A  spiilt  from  the  dead  they  deem  him  first : 

To  speak  he  uies;  but  quivering,  pale,  and  parch’d. 

From  lips,  as  by  some  powerless  dream  accurs’d,  ,  . 
Eniotiohs  unintelligible  burst ; 

And  long  his  filmed. eye  is  red  and  dim  ; 

At  length  the  pity-proffer’d  cup.  his  thirst 

Had  half  assuaged,  and  nerved  his  shuddering  limb, 

When  Albert’s  hand  he  grasp’d — ^but  Albert  knew  not  him* 

And  hast  thou  then  forgot,’  (he  cried  forlorn. 

And  eyed  the  group  with  half  indignant  air,) 

•  Oh  I  hast  thou,  Christian  chief,  forgot  the  morn 
Whtti  I  with  thee  the  cup  of  peace  did  share  ? 

Then  stately  was  this  head,  and  dark  this  hair. 

That  now  is  white  as  Appalachia’s  snow  ;  ‘ 

But,  if  the  weight  of  fifteen  years’,  despair. 

And  age  hath  bow’d  me,  and  the  tort’ring  foe, 

Bring  me  my  Boy— ^  and  he  will  his  deliverer  knowv 

‘  It  was  not  long,  with  eyes  and  heart  of  flame, 

Ere  Henry  to  his  loved  Oneyda  flew : 

•  Bless  thee,  my  guide  1’ — but,  backward,  as. he  came,  * 

The  chief  his  old  bewilder’d  head  withdrew. 
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The  chief  his  old  bewilder’d  head  withdrew, 

And  grasp’d  his  arm,  and  look’d  him  through  and  through* 
Twas  strange,— nor  could  the  group  a  smile  controul— 

The  long,  the  doubtful  scrutiny  to  view, , 

At  last  delight  o’er  all  his  features  stole, . 

*  It  is— my  own,’  he  cried,  and  clasp’d  him  to  his  .soul/ 

pp.  53— 

We  shall  no  further  anticipate  the  heart-rending  intere^ 
Vvhich  cveiy  reader  must  feel  in  the  close  of  this  melanchol} 
talc,  than  to  say,  that  as  obscurity  is  the  original  sin  of  tli« 
poem,  so  it  peculiarly  affects  riie  passage  which  describe: 
(be  fate  of  the  llci dine,  while  she  clasps  licr  father  mortallj 
wounded  in  her  arn)3.’  Without  quoting,  and  in  fact  withoi^) 
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injuring  this^  entire  scene)  we  cannot  explain  the  particular 
tlefect  to  which  we  allude.  The  speech  of  the  dying  Ger¬ 
trude  (though  we  know  not  how  to  spare  a  line  of  it)  is  much 
loo  long.  Waldegrave  and  Outalissi  survive,  and.  the  poem 
wds  with  the  war-song  of  the  latter,  in  a  vexy  wild  character- 
.istic  style.  Some  critics  will  unquestionably  condemn  the 
judgement  of  the  author,  which  we  most  cordially  approve,  ia 
changing  the  heroic  fora  lyric  stanza  in  this  last  strain  of  the 
frantic  and  vindictive  Indian. 

We  have  very  few  general  observations  to  add.  The  fore¬ 
going  examples  will  shew,  that  the  execution  of  this  poem 
ought  to  satisfy  every  reasonable,  hope  that  may  have  been 
formed  of  Mr.  Campbell’s  matured  talents.  The  figures  are 
striking,  the  sentiments  ardent ;  and  the  diction  is  elevated  in 
every  part,  where  the  poet  has  not  been  pinioned  by  the 
rhyme,  or  borne  down  by  the  measure.  Meanness  of  expres¬ 
sion,  whenever  it  does  occur,  appears  to  double  disadvantage 
amidst  the  splendor  of  language  that  surrounds  it.  Mr.  Camp¬ 
bell’s  faults,  like  the  sun’s  spots,  are.  seen  by  his  own  light. 
In  the  work  of  an  ordinary  writer,  the  following  couplet  would 
not  be  particularly  oflensive;  in  these  ,  august  pages  it  is  flat 
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*  They  tore  him  from  us  when  but  twelve  years  oldy 

•  And  scarcely  for  his  loss  have  I  been  yet  consoled.' 

A  poet  who  has  genius  enough  to  awaken  curiosity  con¬ 
cerning  himself,  never  charms  his  reailers  more,  than  when  he- 
incidentally  and  unexpectedly  affords  them  a  , glimpse  of  some 
circumstaiKC  connected  with  his  personal  history.  -  'In  the  first 
canto  of  this  poem,  Mr.  Campbell  w-ith  tine  discriminating 
strokes  of  character  describes  the  natives  of  various  Kuropeati 
countries,  who  formed  the  little  society  of  Wyoming,  -'\fter 
noticing  the  German  and  Spaniard,  he  thus  proceeds  ; 

*  But  who  is  he,  that  yet  a  dearer  land 
Remembers,  over  hills  and  far  away  ? 

Green  Albyn  I  what  though  he  no  more  survey 
-  Thy  ships  at  anchor  on  the  quiet  shore. 

Thy  peliochs  f  rolling  from  the  mountain  bay  ; 

Thy  lone  sepulchral  cairn  upon  the  moor. 

And  distant  isles  that  hear  the  loud  Corbrechtan  roar.’  p.  8. 

‘  The  Corybrechtan,  or  Corbrechtan,  is  a  whirlpool  on  the  western  coast 
of  Scotland,  neaT  tfee ,  Island  of  Jura,  which  is  heard  at  a  prodigious 
distance.  Its  name  signifies  the  whirlpool  of  the  Prince  of  Denmark  ; 
and.  there  is  a  tradition  that  a  Danish  Prince  once  undertook,  for  a  wager, 
to  cast  anchor  in  it.  He  is  said  to  have  used  woollen  instead  of  hempen 
.ropes,  for  greater  strength,  but  perished  in  the  attempt.  On  the  shores'  of 
ArguUshire  I  have  often  listened  rvilh  great  delight  to  the  sound  of  this 
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vortex,  at  the  distance  of  many  leagues.  When  the  weather  is  calm>  and 
the  adjacent  sea  scarcely  heard  on  these  picturesque  shores,  its  sound,  which 
is  like  the  sound  of  innumerable  chariots,  creates  a  magnificent  and  fine 
effect.’  p.  78.  . 

Who,  on  reading  this  note  will  not  pause,  as  we  did,  with 
sensations  of  indescribable  sympathy,  to  listen  with  the  young 
poet  to  the  distant  din  of  the  ‘  loud  Corbrechtan  ?’ 

Amidst  the  general  brilliancy  of  epithet  and  metaphor,  in 
which  Mr.  Campbell  indulges,  w'e  sometimes  meet  with  a 
phrase  which  we  cannot  find  in  our  hearts  to.  condemn,  though 
w'ecan  as  little  recommend  it  to  imitation  ; 

*  In  Gertrude’s  eyes  their  ninth  blue  summer  shone.* 

Wherefore  blue  summer  ? — Because  her  eyes  were  blue.—^ 
Had  they  been  black,  what  then  ? — Why — say  what  youwill, 
the  expression  is  as  beautiful  as  the  lady’s  eyes ;  look  at  them, 
and  find  fault  if  you  dare.— We  submit,  ana  proceed  : 

•  ‘  Or  winglet  of  the  fairy-humming  bird, 

Lihe  atoms  of  the  rainbow  fi\M.eriTig  ro\xnA,* 

Is  there  no  impropriety  in  comparing  the  ‘  winglet’  of  the 
humming  bird  to  what  can  neither  exiSt  in  nature  nor  in  imagi- 
'  nation — the  fragments  of  a  broken  rainbow  ?  Yet  the  simile  is 
sparkling,  and  will  be  admitted. 

Of  the  smaller  pieces  at  the  end  of  this  volume,  the  Naval 
Ode,  Lochiel’s  Warning,  and  Hohenlinden,  have  been  long 
known  to  the  public.  Lochiel  and  Hohenlinden  are  perhaps 
the  master  pieces  of  Mr.  Campbell’s  muse ;  each  is  unique,  and 
.  may  be  for  ever  unrivalled,  since  every  imitation  that  has 
merit  enough  to  be  compared  with  such  originals,  must  in  reali¬ 
ty  far  transcend  them,  orvin  appearance  fall  short  of  them :  the 
former  would  be  a  hopeless,  the  latter  a  fruitless  labour,  which 
no  man  of  genius  would  condescend  to  undertake.  We  had 
seen  the  Naval  Ode,  *  Ye  Mariners  of  England.!’  attributed 
before  to  the  author  of  The. Pleasures  of  Hope;  but  till  we 
found  it  in  this  volume,  we  did  not  believe  that  he  could  deli¬ 
berately  compose  so  tautological  a  line  as  that  which  is  the 
burthen  of  the  song ; 

‘  And  the  stormy  tempests  blow.* 

The  rest  of  the  ode  is  not  unworthy  of  the-writer. — Glenara, 
Lord  Ullin’s  Daughter,  and  the  Battle  of  the  Baltic,  we  presume 
are  now  first  published.  The  two  former  would  *  command 
more  attention  in  almost  any  other  volume  of  modern  poetry 
than  in  this:  the  latter  is  executed  in  Mr.  Campbell’s  happiest 
lyric  spirit,  in  a  peculiar  ballad  style,  and  in  numbers  ir¬ 
regularly  and  mournfully  musical.  We  cannot  copy  the 
whole,  and  to  mutilate  it  would  be  poetic  sacrilege.  — 
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Art.IV.  Memoirs  of  William  Paley^  D.  D.  By  G.W.Meadley.  To  which 
is  added,  an  Appendix.  8vo.  pp.390.  Price  9$.  Cradock  ana  Joy.1869. 

WE  are  a  little  reluctant  to  accept  this  w'ork  as  giving  a 
true  impression  of  the  character  of  Dr.  Paley.  And  yet 
the  biographer  appears  an  intelligent,  well-informed,  and  can¬ 
did  man  ;  was  personally  acquainted  with  the  doctor  during  the 
last  years  of  his  life ;  and  has  evinced  a  commendable  dili¬ 
gence  of  inquir}'  respecting  its  former  periods,  of  which  va. 
rious  particulars  have  been  communicated  to  him  b}'  some  of 
Paley*s  early  and  surviving  friends.  There  is  no  doubt  of  the 
general  accuracy  of  the  book  as  a  memorial  of  facts  ;  and  we 
have  not  much  right  to  question  whether  a  just  estimate  of  the 
character  is  conveyed  by  the  whole  effect  of  the  recitals  and 
observations.  Those  parts  of  the  sketch  which  are  formed 
from  the  author’s  opinion,  seem  well  warranted  by  those  which 
consist  of  narration,  and  are  quite  in~  the  same  spirit.  But,  if 
this  6c  a  true  delineation,  we  cannot  but  regret  that  truth 
had  not  authorized  a  different  one. 

It  was  not,  for  our  complacency,  a  fortunate  circumstance, 
to  have  read  these  Memoirs  about  the  same  time  that  we  had 
occasion  to  read  the  lives  of  some  of  the  most  eminent  of  the 
puritan  divines,  such  as  Baxter,  Howe,  and  Philip  Henry.  In 
these  men  we  beheld,  beside  the  talents  and  learning  which  in 
thenfi  were  but  very  secondary  recommendations,  the  utmost 
sublimity  of  devotional  sentiment,  such  a  zeal  for  the  pro¬ 
motion  of  Christianity  as  absorbed  their  whole  being,  a 
promptitude  and  a  heroic  perseverance  to  make  any  and  every 
sacrifice  to  the  most  refined  dictates  of  conscience,  a  great  in¬ 
difference  to  considerations  of  emolument  and  fame,  a  con¬ 
tempt  of  vain  customs  and  amusements,  and  therefore,  in  the 
combination  and  result  of  all  these  qualities,  a  character  pro¬ 
digiously  elevated  above  any  thing  that  the  world  in  ,  ge¬ 
neral  has  .ever  consented  to  acknowledge  as  its  standard  of 
morals  and  religion.  We  turned  from  these  models  of 
transcendant  excellence,  to  inspect  the  character  of  Dr.  Paley, 
as  drawn  by  a  very  sensible  friend  and  admirer.  In  high  esti¬ 
mation  of  his  talents  and  writings,  we  yield  but  in  a  very 
slight  degree  to  this  or  any  other  of  his  eulogists ;  and  in 
those  particular  features  of  his  works,  which  deny  us  the 
pleasure  of  approving  and  admiring,  we  are  very  unwilling  to 
perceive  indications  of  qualities,  which  a  religious  observer 
must  be  compelled  to  disapprove  in  his  chjiracter.  But  in 
viewing  the  cnaracter  displayed  in  tlie  book  before  us,  we  find 
every  tendency  to  that  enthusiasm,  with  which  we  contem¬ 
plate  the  highest  order  of  human  excellence,  completely 
arrested.  We  calculate  with  pensive  wonder  the  .width  pt 
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moral  space  thrbtigh  which  we  find  w'e  have  been  suddehly 
conveyed,  when  we  contrast  the  affectionate  veneration,  and 
the  passionate  aspirings  to  resemblance,  which  we  have  just 
felt  in  thinking  of  those  men,  several  of  whose  names  we  have 
mentioned,  with  the  state  of  our  feelings  in  the  company  of 
the  subiect  of  these  nu'moirs.  There  is  presented  to  us,  in¬ 
deed,  a  combination  of  highly  respectable  qualities  ;  love  of 
truth,  independence,  of  character  with  respect  to  the  rich 
and  great,  orderly  attention  to  the  concents  and  ministrations 
of  the  church,  impariijility  in  discharging  the  duties  of  a 
magistrate,  kindness  in  domestic  relations,  and  patience  in 
suffering.  Now,  with  regard  to  the  ordinary  tribe  of  divines, 
we  supi»ose  it  would  be  thought  very  illiberal  to  insist,  that 
.something  more  than  this  is  desirable  in  a  man  who‘  is  ap¬ 
pointed  an  instructor,  monitor,  and  pattern  to  mankind,  in 
relation  to  infinitely  the  most  momento' s  of  their  concerns; 
the  present  times  are  indulgent  in  fixing  the  standard  of 
clerical  piety.  Passing  over  the  question — whether,  with  the 
awful  impor'ance  of  religion,  and  the  nature  of  the  consequent 
responsibility  of  its  teachers,  full  in  our  view,  we  are  bound 
to  concur  in  this  law  of  indulgence,, — we  may  at  least  confi 
dently  assume,  that  an  eminently  conspicuous  and  powerful  ad 
vocate  of  Christianity,  ought  to  have  been  distinguished  by  a 
spirit  peculiarly  sympathetic  with  that  of  the  Founder,  and 
that  of  the  apostles,  martyrs,  and  confessors  of  "this  religion. 
For  surely  he  that  in  modern  times  has  a  more  impressive 
view  than  almost  all  his  contemporaries  of  its  evidence  and  ex¬ 
cellence,  possesses  something  strikingly  in  common  with  its 
first  promulgators.  His  more  luminous  view  of  the  truth  and 
divine  excellence  of  the  religion,  places  him  on  a  ground  of 
nearly  equal  privilege  with  that  of  those  persons,  who  com 
menced  its  disciples  and  advocates  actually  amidst  the  pro 
digies  that  attended  its  first  iiitroduction.  But  to  have  em 
braced  the  religi<m  under  the  immediate  impression  of  those 
miracles,  which  gave  direct  proof  from  heaven  of  its  being  not 
only  true,  but,  in  the  divine  estimation,  of  inexpressible  im¬ 
portance,  and  then  ‘to  have  been  less  than  ardently  zealous  in 
the  exercise  aqd  promotion  of  it,  would  have  been  deemed  an 
unpardonalile  inconsistency.  It  w'ould  have  been  expected, 
and  even  required,  of  that  man,  that  he  should  be  iu'^pired 
and  actuated  by  the  divine  principles  thus  received  into  his 
mind,  as  much  almost  cis  if  a  spirit  had  descended  from 
heaven  to  inhabit  his  person,  and  determine. the  whole  system 
of  his  sentiments  and  agency.  And  therefore  nearly  the  same 
result  is  justly  required  from  the  m;uiin  later  times;  who,‘hein 
favoured  with  a  superlative, clearness  of  conviction,  is  place 
in  nearly  as  high  a  rank  of  privilege  as  the  oflgia^  couver 
and  advocates* 
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If  this  be  true,  the  Memoirs  of  Dr.  Paley  cannot  be  read 
without  considerable  regret.  Sincerely  gratified  to  observe 
and  applaud  his  excellent  and  amiable  qualities,  we  yet  in 
vain  endeavour  to  avoid  perceiving  a  very  serious  deficiency 
of  what  we  think  the  spirit  of  primitive  Christianity.  Notwith¬ 
standing  much  moral  worth,  there  is  something  unsaintly 
spread  over  the’  character.  A  respectable  man  of  the  world 
seems  to  meet  us,  when  we  wish  to  see  a  person  that  will 
remind  us  of  the  apostles.  It  is  not- to  be  noted  as  a  fault,  that 
Paley  had  not  the  great  passions  which,  when  combined  with 
great  talents,  can  make  a  character  sublime  :  his  constitution 
denied  him  that  warmth  and  energy  which  can  throw  the  mind 
I  into  fits  of  enthusiasm,  which  can  make  good  men  captivating, 
land  bad  ones  dangerously  seductive.  However  favourable 
■  this  incapability  of  great  emotions  might  he  to  purely  in- 
Itellectual  operations,  its  obvious  tendency  was  to  withhold  the 
I  mind  from  being  completely  grasped  by  that  religion,  of  which 
■the  efficacy  depends  so  much  on  the  affections;  and  to  deprive 
Ithe  clearest  intellectual  representations  made  in  its  favour, 
■in  preaching  and  writing,  of  that  very  powerful  principle  of 
lefficacy  which  they,  derive  from  the  mingling  sensibility,  which 
■can  give  a  character  of  sentiment  and  vitality  to  every  argu- 
Iment,  without  in  the  least  injuring  its  logic.  The  natural  in- 
Icapability  of  great  emotions  operates  very  strongly  to  prevent 
■the  prevalence  of  the  Christian  spirit,  in  the  man,  and  in 
■he  minister  and  vindicator  of  religion,  unless  an  appropriate 
discipline  is  adopted  to  obviate  this  injurious  effect.  That 
illiscipline  would  consist,  in  habituating  the  mind  to  dwell 
flnuch  on  the  most  solemn  and  affecting  views  of  revelation,  in 
’  deploying  a  considerable  portion  of  tinie  in  exercises  strictly 
levotional,  in  reading  those  writers  who  have  infused  an 
’irresistible  pathos  into  their  Christian  discussions,  and  in  fre- 
'’  ■uently  see  king  the  society  of  those  who  are  distinguished  by 
®®ieal  and  devotional  feelings  as  well  as  intelligence.  In  these 
®‘|iemoirs  it  is  not  made  to  appear  that  Dr.  Paley  had  recourse 
.  d  such  a  moral  regimen. 

‘"I  We  are  not  informed  of  any  special  anxiety  in  his  early 
^Pstructors  to  make  the  impressions  of  religion  deep  in  his 
‘‘^lliind.  At  college  he  confessedly  associated,  during  the  first 
^5.  Bears, with  some  young  men  of  very  light  character.  Among  the 
*  l^riy  friends  with  whom  he  was  more  or  less  intimate  during 
subsequent  life,  there  are  very  few  names  that  have  ever 

*  leen  distinsfuished  for  elevated  piety.  We  are.  not  told  tliat, 
TM  society  of  accomplished  men,  whom  He  must  often 
'  *^ttive  found .  strangers  or  enemies  to  Christianity,  he-  was 
'^’’mtchful' to  insinuate  its  claims.  .  We  arc  not  told  that,  amidst 

*  1*^  general  repute  for  deficient, piety  and  for  worldly  mo- 
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moral  space  through  which  we  find  w'e  have  beeh  suddenly 
conveyed,  when  we  contiast  the  affectionate  veneration,  and 
the  passi.mate  aspirings  to  resemblance,  which  we  have  just 
felt  in  think-my  of  those  men,  several  of  whose  names  we  have 
mentioned,  whh  the  state  of  our  feelings  in  the  company  of 
the  subiect  of  these  im  moirs.  There  is  presented  to  us,  in¬ 
deed,  a  combination  of  highly  respectable  qualities  ;  love  of 
truth,  independence,  of  character  with  respect  to  the  rich 
and  tjreat,  orderly  attention  to  the  concerns  and  ministrations 
of  the  church,  inipariijility  in  discharging  the  duties  of  a 
ma<ristrate,  kindness  in  domestic  relations,  and  patience  in 
suffering.  Now,  with  regard  to  the  ordinary  tribe  of  divines, 
we  suppose  it  would  bethought  very  illiberal  to  insist,  that 
.something  more  than  this  is  desirable  in  a  man  who  is  ap¬ 
pointed  an  instructor,  monitor,  and  pattern  to  mankind,  in 
relation  to  infinitely  the  most  momento' s  of  their  concerns; 
the  present  times  are  indulgent  in  fixing  the  standard  of 
clerical  piety.  Passing  over  the  question— whether,  with  the 
awful  imnor’ance  of  religion,  and  the  nature  of  the  consequent 
??p3litv  of  its  teart  rs,  full  in  onr  vie»,  »e  are  bound 
to  concur  in  this  law  of  indulgence,.— ''e  may  at  least  confi¬ 
dently  assume,  that  an  eminently  conspicuous  and  powerful  ad- 
vocate  of  Christianity,  ought  to  have  been  distinguished  by  a 
spirit  peculiarly  sympathetic  with  that  of  the  Founder,  and 
that  of  the  apostles,  martyrs,  and  confessors  of  this  religion. 
For  surely  he  that  in  modern  times  has  a  more  impressive 
view  than  almost  all  his  contemporaries  of  its  evidence  and  ex¬ 
cellence,  possesses  something  strikingly  in  common  with  its 
first  promulgators.  His  more  luminous  view  of  the  truth  and 
divine  excellence  of  the  religion,  places  him  on  a  ground  of 
nearly  equal  privilege  with  that  of  those  persons,  who  com¬ 
menced  its  disciples  and  advocates  actually  amidst  the  pro¬ 
digies  that  attended  its  first  introduction.  But  to  have  em¬ 
braced  the  religiim  under  the  immediate  impression  of  those 
miracles,  w  hich  gave  direct  proof  from  heaven  of  its  being  not 
only  true,  but,  in  the  divine  estimation,  of  inexpre^ible  im- 
porUiice,  and  then  to  have  been  less  than  ardently  zealous  m 
the  exercise  aqd  promotion  of  it,  would  have  been  deemed  an 
unpardonable  inconsistency.  It  would  have  been  expected, 
and  even  required,  of  that  man,  that  he  should  be  inspired 
and  actuated  by  the  divine  principles  thus  received  into  Ins 
mind,  as  much  almost  fis  if  a  spirit  had  descended  from 
heaven  to  inhabit  his  person,  and  determine  the  whple  system 
of  his  sentiments  and  agency.  And  therefore  nearly  the  same 
result  is  justly  required  from  the  m;min  later  times;  who,.bein| 
favoured  with  a  superlative  clearness  of  conviction,  is  plac  d 
in  nearly  as  high'  a  rank  of  privilege  as  the  original  coiivera 
and  adrocatqis. 
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and  appinud  his  excellef,,  and'ISlt  S  t  “  ttT 
vain  endeavour  to  avoid  perceiving  a  very  serinn  -Tc^-  " 

of  what  we  think  the  spirit,  of  primftive  CliristL 
standing  much  moral  worth,  there  is  somethin^  otwith- 

spread  over  the' character.  A  respectable  man  of  tlirwoH^ 
seems  to  uK^et  ns,  when  we  wish  to  see  a  person  tlia  w  ll 
remind  us  of  the  apostles.  It  is  not  to  be  noted  ara  fauh  Z 
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capability  of  great  emotions  operates  very  strongly  to  prevent 
the  prevalence  of  the  Christian  spirit,  in  the  man,'^^!  M 
he  minister  arid  vindicator  of  religion,  unless  an  appropriate 
isciphne  is  adopted  to  obviate  this  injurious  effect.  That 
Jiscipline  would  consist,  in  habituating  the  mind  to  dwell 
Jiuch  on  the  most  solemn  and  affecting  views  of  revelation  in 
mplqying  a  considerable  portion  of  tinie  in  exercises  strictly 
evotiqnal,  in  reading  those  writers  who  have  infused  an 
^resistible  pathos  into  their  Christian  discussions,  and  in  fre- 
uently  set  king  the  society  of  those  who  are  distinguished  bv 
■eal  and  devotional  feelings  as  well  as  intelligence.^  In  these 

emoirs  it  is  not  made  to  appear  that  Dr.  Paley  had  recourse 
f^such  a  moral  regimen. 

We  are  not  informed  of  any  special  anxiety  in  his  earlv 
^structors  to  make  the  impressions  of  religion  deep  in  hi’s 
Hnd,  At  college  he  confessedly  associated,  durino- the  first 
ears, with  some  young  men  of  very  light  character.  Among  the 
any  tnends  with  whom  he  was  more  or  less  intimate  durin? 

IS  subsequent  life,  there  are  very  few  names  that  have  ever 
een  distinguished  for  elevated  piety.  We  are  not  told  that 
the  society  of  accomplished  men,  whom' He  must  often 
;  strangers  or  enemies  to  Christianity,  he  was 
tchful  to  insinuate  its  claims.,  We  are  not  told  that,  amidst 
«  general  repute  for  deficient. piety  and  for  worldly  mo 

R  r  ?  •  ■  .  T 
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tives  and  habits,  into  which  he  found  the  clerical  character 
fallen,  he  was  earnest  to  display,  in  the  person  of  the  ablest 
defender  of  religion,  a  striking  pattern  of  that  moral  separa¬ 
tion,  that  refined  sanctity,  and  that  superiority  even  to  all 
Suspicion  of  acceding  and  adhering  to  the  ecclesiastioal  pro¬ 
fession  on  any  terms  involving  the  sacrifice  of  conscientious 
principles  to  worldly  interests,  without  which  the  clerical  cha¬ 
racter  never  will  or  can  be  revered  hy  the  people.  We  lament 
to  feel  that  we  are  not  contemplating  a  character,  which  we 
dare  hold  up  for  such  a  pattern,  in- a  memoir  which  represents 
Dr.  Palcy's  habits  as  very  much  assimilated  to  those  of  what 
may  be  called  respectable  men  of  the  world  ;  which  con¬ 
descends  to  tell  that  he  ‘frequently  mixed  in  card- parties,  and 
was  considered  a  skilful  player  at  whist which  informs  us, 
that  even  when  approaching  near  to  old  age,  ‘  he  still  re¬ 
tained  his  predilection  for  theatrical  amusements,  especially 
when  any  eminent  performer  from  the  metropolis  appeared 
upon  a  neighbouring  stage,’  and  that  *  in  a  provincial- theatre 
he  always  seated  himself  as  near  as  possible  to  the  front  of  tire 
centre  oox  none  of  which  circumstances  are  adapted  to 
allay  the  disapprobation  and  disgust  with  which  we  see  bin 
surrendering  nis  integrity,  according  to  our  judgement  of  the 
case,  in  the  affair  of  subscription.-  Nor  does  it  give  us  all  the 
pleasing  images  which  poets,,  and  indeed  mu^  more  sober 
men,  have  associated  with  the  character  of  a  Christian  pastor, 
when  we  see  a  cler^man,  much  after  the  manner  of  an 
txerseman,  removed  from  living  to  living,  in  a  long  soccessior 
of  still  advancing  emoluments,  and  without  any  mention 
«  far  as  we  remember,  that  either  the  minister  or  the  peop’ 
Offered  much  from  regret  in  these  separations.  We'are  v 
far  from  regarding  him  as  a  hunter  of  preferment,  or 
capable  of  practising  any  degree  of  sycophancy  to  what  a 
called  great  men,  eitner  in  the  church  or  the  state.  He  w 
most  honourably  superior  .to  those  vile  arts  of  servility  a 
flattery  which  nave  so  often  been  rewarded  with  titles  an 
emoluments;  and  he  .signally  proved  his  independence,  b| 
publishing,  at  a  time  when  he  must  have  regarded  his  advance 
ment  in  the  church  as  depending,  such  opinions  on  re%io^ 
liberty  and  the  principles  of  political  science,  as  could  » 
fail  to  be  very  offensive  to  that  class  of  persons,  wiiom  il 
aspirants  to  preferment  find  it  their  interest,  and  thereft 
their  diity  to  please.  But  though  his  successive  augmen 
tions  of  emolument,  obtained  by  means  of  pluralities  and 
changes  of  situation,  were  conferred  without  being  solicit 
and  conferred  on  eminent  desert,  yet  the  whole  course 
these  successes  carries,  in  our  view,  a  strange  resemblance 
t  trading  concern.  It  looks  just  as  if  cures  of  souls  w 
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tilings  measured  an  i  proportioned  out,  on  an  ascending  scale 
of  pecuniary  value,  for  tlie  purpose  of  handsome  emolumenK 
to  men,  who  h:ive  liapp^^ned  to  apply  talents  to  the  service 
of  the  church,  which  might  fairly  have  been  expected  te 
make  -a  fortune  if  exerted  in  some  other  department.  The 
consideration  of  the  spiritual  welfare  of  these  successive  allot¬ 
ments  of  souls,  and  tlie  benehcent  effect  that  would  result 
from  that  affectionate  attachment  which  might  grow  between 
the  minister  and  his  people,  if  he  did  not  officiate  among.them 
just  as  a  man  who  is  obliged  to  stop  a  while  in  his  journey 
toward  some  richer  parisli,  appear  really  as  but  very  se¬ 
condary  matters. 

In  reverting  to  all  we  have  said  in  dissatisfaction  with  the 
religious  character  of  Dr.  Paley,  it  is  right  to  observe,  that  we 
cannot  know  precisely  how  much  of  the  blame  is  due  to 
his  oiographer.  Certainly,  the  specific  fact  of  his  setting  his 
people  tne  example  of  pushing  into  a  theatre,  which  every 
body  that  has  been  there  knows  to  be  a  school  of  profaneness 
and  imitiorality,  will,  alone,  perfectly  warrant  a  large  and 
sweeping  conclusion  as  to  the  -defectiveness  of  bis  religious 
feelings  and  habits,  and  as  to  the  strange  laxity  of  his  con» 
ception  of  the  proprieties  of  consistency  for  a  distinguished 
adv-^cate  of  the  religion  of  Christ ;  yet  there  iiiigHt,  at  times, 
be  better  aspects  of  the  character,  and  his  posthumous  Ser¬ 
mons  lead  us  to  believe  there  certainly  were.  A  hiugrapher, 
who  had  felt  that  religion  is  the  most  important  thing  which 
can  prevail  or  be  wanting  in  any  human  being,  would  have 
been  eager  to  hring  'these  aspects  fully  into  view.  But  we 
are  not  permitted  to  know  whether  this  writer  regards  re¬ 
ligion,  Christianity,  or  whatever  we  may  call  it,  as  any  thing 
more  than  one  of  the  many  uncertain  and  unimportant  sub¬ 
jects  of  human  S|>eculation.  He  judges  it,  indeed,  a  very 
ipTo\ter  pivfessional  ground  of  clerical  exertion  ;  an  ecclesiastic 
should  be  clever  in  his  own  business;  Dr.  Paley  proved 
himself  eminently  so  in  his  Kvidences  of  Christianity ;  and 
therefore  he  desa'ved  well  qf  the  church  as  an  inslitutian  that  has 
honours  and  emoluments  to  confer^  This  is  aboui  the  amount 
of  what  we  are  enabled  to  collect  of  the  prestmt  biographer’s 
estimate  of  religion.  And  therefore  we  regard  him  as  totally  uu- 
<|ualilied  to  mark  the  points  of  religious  excellence  or  defect 
ill  any  .character.  If  to  those,  wiio  had  the  privilege  of  ac¬ 
quaintance  and  friendship,  Dr.  Paley  did  sometimes  disclose 
a  considerable  degree  of  devotional  feeding,  a  writer  like  the 
present  would  probably  be  nnwiding  to  display  the  philo¬ 
sopher  verging  toward  the  ‘  fanatic.’  v)r  if,  toward  the  close 
of  bis  life,  iie  had  been  heard  to  express  bitter  regret,  fur  not 
having  lived  more  in  the  spirit  of  tnat  religion  wliich  he  had 
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consideration  of  the  spiritual  welfare  of  these  successive  allot¬ 
ments  of  souls,  and  tlie  benehcent  effect  that  would  result 
from  that  affectionate  attachment  which  might  grow  between 
the  minister  and  his  people,  if  he  did  not  officiate  among  them 
just  as  a  man  who  is  obliged  to  stop  a  while  in  his  journey 
toward  some  richer  parisli,  appear  really  as  but  very  se¬ 
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be  better  aspects  of  the  character,  and  his  posthumous  Ser* 
mons  lead  us  to  believe  there  certainly  were.  A  biographer, 
who  had  felt  that  religion  is  the  most  important  thing  which 
can  prevail  or  be  wauting  in  any  human  being,  would  havo 
been  eager  to  bring^thviise  aspects  fully  into  view.  But  wa 
are  not  permitted  to  know  whether  this  writer  regards  re¬ 
ligion,  Christianity,  or  whatever  we  may  call  it,  as  any  thing 
I  more  than  one  of  the  many  uncertain  and  unimportant  sub¬ 
jects  of  humiui  speculation.  He  judges  it,  indeed,  a  veiy 
proper  ground  of  clerical  exertion  ;  an  ecclesiastic 

should  be  clever  in  his  own  business ;  Dr.  Paley  proved 
himself  eminently  so  in  his  Kvidences  of  Christianity ;  and 
therefore  he  deso'ved  well  qf  the  church  as  an  institution  that  has 
honours  and  emoluments  to  confer.  This  is  about  the  amount 
of  what  we  are  enabled  to  collect  of  the  prestmt  biographer’s 
estimate  of  religion.  And  therefore  we  regard  him  as  totally  un¬ 
qualified  to  mark  the  points  of  religious  excellence  or  defect 
in  any  .character.  If  to  those,  wiio  had  the  privilege  of  ac¬ 
quaintance  and  friendship.  Dr.  Paley  d.d  sometimes  disclose 
a  considerable  degree  of  devotional  feeling,  a  writer  like  the 
present  would  probably  be  unwilling  to  display  the  philo- 

Isopher  verging  toward  the  ‘  fanatic.’  Or  if,  toward  the  close 
of  bis  life,  ne  had  been  heard  to  express  bitter  regret,  fur  not 
having  lived  more  in  the  spirit  of  tnat  religion  wliich  be  had 
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defended,  (not  thnt  we  ever  heard  he  did  this) — oiir  author 
WQuUl  have  carefully  concealed  a  weakness  so  s^'mptomatic  of 
decavinjr  understandin<i.  . 

‘  I’hc  religious  character,  therefore,  of  this  eminent  man,  re- 
nfiaining 'a''subject  for  the  discernment  and  justice  of  some 
Other  biographer,  we  recommend  the  volume,  before  us,  as 
a  sensible,  well  written  account.of  the  chjigf  occurrences  in  his 
life,  and  of  the  prominent  distinctions  of  his  talents  and  social 
habits.  It  has  the  particular  value  of  giving  a  larger  portion 
of  characteristic  anecdotes,  than  is  usually  afforded  in  the 
memoirs  of  a  scholar  and  author.  These  anecdotes  sliew  a 
striking  identity  of  character  in  all  the  stages  of  Paley’s  life. 
In  the  school-boy  and  in'  the  archdeacon, 'we  have  the  same 
gay  huinonr,  logical  shrewdness,  attention  to  matters  of  fact, 
preference  of  practical  to  theoretical  principles,  moderate  but 
constant  regard  to  worldly  interest,  and  perfect  exemption 
ftom  the  perturbations  of  romantic  sentiment.  His  father 
early  entertained  a  high  estimate  of  his  faculties,  and  was 
much  nearer  the  truth  in  his  predictions  than  usually  happens 
in  matters  of  parental  prophecy.  ^  My  son  is  now  .  gone  to 
college, — he’ll  turn  out  a  great  man — very  great  indeed,— 
I’m  certain  of  it  :  for  he  has  by  far  the  clearest  head  I  ever^ 
met  with  in  my  life.’  (p.  7.)'  At  school  he  was 

*  More  attentive  to  things  than  words,  and  ardent  in  the  pursuit  of 
knowledge  of  every  kind.  He  was  curious  in  making  inquiries  about 
mechanism,  whenever  he  had  an  opportunity  of  conversing  with  any  work¬ 
men,  or  others  capable  of  affording  him  satisfactory  information.  In  his 
mind  he  was  uncommonly  active  ;  in  his  bodi/  quite  the  reverse.  He  was 
a  bad  horseman,  and  incapable  of  those  exerdons  which  required  adroitness 
in  the  use  of  thcxhands  or  feet*.  He  consequently  never  engaged  in  the- 
ordinary  sports  of  school-boys  ;  but  he  was  fond  of  angling,  an  amusement 
in  which  he  did  not  then  excel,  though  his  attachment  to  it  seems  to 
have  continued  through  life.  He  was  much  esteemed  by  his  school¬ 
fellows,  as  possessing  many  good  qualities,  and  being  at  all  times  a  pleasant 
and  lively  companion.  He  frequently  amused  the  young  circle  by  the 
successful  mimicking  of  a  mountebank  quack-doctor,  in  vending  his 
powders.  Having  one  year  attended  the  assizes  at  Lancaster,  he  was  so 
much  taken  with  the  procceedings  of  the  criminal  court,  that  on  his  return 
to  school,  he  used  to  preside  there  as  a  judge,  and  to  have  the  other 
boys  brought  up  before  him  as  prisoners  for  trial.  This  circumstance, 
trifling  as  it  may  appear  to  the  superficial  observer,  is  not  unimportant,  as 
it  marks  his  earliest  attention  to  the  practice  of  courts  of  justice,  and  to 
criminal  law.’  p.  3.  ‘  ' 

His  mind  seems  to  have  possessed  a  natural  conformity  to 
those  rigid  laws  of  thought,  to  which  the  greatest  number  of 
thinking  men  can  but  imperfectly  subject  themselves  by  the 
severest  discipline';  and  wC'  predictr  the  envy  of  nineteen 
.students  in  twenty,  and  confess  our  own,  in  reading  part  of 
the  following  paragrapli. 
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*  Being  thus  left  to  himself  (at  college  he  applied  however  most  assi¬ 
duously  to,  those  studies  required  by  the  university  t  in  the  pursuit  of 
which  he  had  frequent  ‘  opportunity  to  shew  the  concentration  of 'mind 
which  he  possessed  in  an  extraordinay  degree.  His  room  (for  he  seldom 
locked  his  door  by  night  or  day)  used  to  .be  the  common  rendezvous  of 
the  idle  young  m*  n  of  his  college ;  yet,  notwithstanding  all  their  noise 
and  nonsense,  he  might  be  often  seen  in  one  comer,  as  composed  and  at¬ 
tentive  to  what  he  was  reading  as  if  he  had  been  alone.  But  as,  besides 
the  interruption  which  such  loungers  must  at  times  have  given  him,  he 
was  remarkable  for  indulging  himself  in  bed  till  a  very  late  hour  in  the 
morning,'  and  for  being  much  in  company  aftjcr  dinner,  at  tea,  and  at  a 
coffee-house  at  nine  o  clock  in  the  evening,  it  is  probable  that  he  was  more 
indebted  to  observation  and  reflection  than  to  books  for  the  general  im¬ 
provement  o£  his  mind/  p.  9 

We  should  not  be  quite  so  much  pleased  as  the  biographer 
seems  to  be,  to  acknowledge  that  perhaps  we  owe  Dr.  Pah  y’s 
great  works  to  a  particular  incident  that  decided  him  to  a  more 
studious  course;  though  we  would  infinitely  rather  be  in¬ 
debted  for  them  to  that,  or  even  any  meaner  cause,  than  not 
possess  them  at  all. 

<  In  the  year  1795,  during  one  of  his  visits  to  Cambridge,  Dr.  P.  in  the 
course  of  a  conversation  on  the  subject,  gave  the  following  account  of  the 
early  part  of  his  academical  life  ;  and  it  is  here  given  on  the  authority,  and 
in  the  very  words,  of  a  gentleman  who  was  present  at  the  time,  as  a 
striking  instance  of  the  peculiar  frankness  with  which  he  was  in  the  habit 
of  relating  the  adventures  of  his.  youth. 

“  1  spent  the  first  two  years  of  my  undergraduatesh  p  happily,  but 
unprofitably.  1  was  constantly  in  society,  where  we  were  not  immoral,  but 
idle  and  rather  expensive  At  the  commencement  of  my  third  year,  how¬ 
ever,  after  having  left  the  usual  party  at  rather  a  late  hour  in  the  evening j 
I  was  awaked  at  five  in  the  morning  by  one  of  my  companions,  who 
stood  at  my  bed-side  and  said—**  Paley,  1  have  been  thinking  what  a 
fool  you  are.  I  could  do  nothing,  probably,  were  I  to  try,  and 
can  afford  the  life  1  lead  you  could  do  every  thin^,  and  cannot  afford 
it.  I  have  had  no  sleep  during  the  whole  night  on  account  of  these  re¬ 
flections^  and  I  am  now  come  solemnly  to  inform  you,  that  if  you  persist 
in  your  indolence,  I  must  ’enounce  your  society.’* 

**  I  was  80  struck.”  Dr.  Paley  continued,  **  with  the  visit  and  visitor, 
that*  1  lay  in  bed  great  part  of  the  day,  and  formed  ray  plan.  I  ordered 
my  bed  maker  to  prepare  my  fire  every  evening,  in  o  der  that  it  might 
be  lighted  by  myself  I  rose  at  five,  read  during  the  whole  <;f  the  day,  ind 
just  before  the  closing  of  gates  (nine  o’clock)  I  went  to  a  neighbouring 
coffee-house,  where  I  constantly  regaled  upon  a  mutton  chop  and  a  dose 
of  milk-punch.  And  thus,  on  taking  my  bachelor’s  degree^  1  became 
senior  wrangler./ 

‘  Thus  fortunately  was  Dr.  P.  roused  to  a  full  exertion  of  his  faculties 
before  his  habits  were  completely  formed ;  and  to  this  singular  adventure 
may,  perhaps,  be  attributed,  not  only  his  successful  laboursi  as  a  college 
tutor,  but  the  invaluable  productions  of  his  pea/  p.  193. 
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.  A  very  entertaining  account  is  given  of  his  college  disputa¬ 
tions,  ot  his  becoming  an  assistant  in  an  academy  at  Green-, 
wieli,  of  his  gaining  an  university  prize  by  the  best  disserta¬ 
tion  on  the  comparative  merits  of  the  Stoic  and  Epicurean 
philosophy,  in  which  he  was  the  advocate  of  the  latter,  of  his 
entering  on  the  clerical  office,  and  of  his  tutorship,  of  several 
years’  duration,  in  his  college,  iir  which  he  was  associated  with 
Mr.  Law,  son  of  the  bishop  of  Carlisle,  with  whom,  and  with 
Dr.  Jebb,  and  other  distinguished  persons,  he  maintained  a 
lasting  friendship.  There  is  an  fnteresting  description  of  his 
manner  of  lecturing,  on  metaphysics,  morals,  the  Greek  Testa¬ 
ment,  and  divinity.  We  sincerely  join  in  the  writer’s  regret, 
that  some  of  these  lectures,  especially  the  illustrations  of 
f,ocke,  Clarke,  and  Butler,  and  of  the  New  Testament,  had 
not  bben  preserved.  I'hey  w'ere  all  given  without  any  set 
formality  or  previous  arrangement  of  words ;  he  adopted 
much  of  a  conversational  manner,  asked  questions,  and  per¬ 
mitted  and  induced,  by  his  shrewdness  and  humour,  occasional 
short  intervals  of  hilarity,  and  employed,  with  the  utmost 
•  success,  .every  expedient  for  precluding  the.  dullness  and 
inattention  usually  incident  to  such  exercises.  We  must 
transcribe  the  conclusion  of  the  account  of  the  lectures  on 
the  Greek  Testament. 

'  But  he  carefully  avoided  all  sectarian  disputes,  taking  for  his  model, 
Locke  on  the  Reasonableness  of  Christianity,  and  On  the  Epistles,  works 
which  he  frequently  recommended.  The  39  Articles  ot  Religion  he 
treated  of  as  mere  articles  of  peace,  the  whole  of  which  it  was  im¬ 
possible  the  framers  could  ex^ct  any  one  person  to  believe,  as  upon' 
dissection  they  would  be  found  to  contain  about  two  hundred  and  fbrty 
distinct  and  independent  propositions,  many  of  them  inconsistent  with 
each  other.  They  must  therefore,  he  said,  be  considered  as  propositions, 
which,  for  the  sake  of  keeping  peace  among  the  different  sects  of  re¬ 
formers,  who  originally  united  in  composing  the  church  of  England, 
it  was  agreed  should  not  be  impugned  or  preached  against.  The  ohief 
points  insisted  on  by  Mr.  Paley  to  his  pupils  were,  that  they  should  listen 
'.o  God,  and  not  to  man ;  that  they  should -exert  their  faculties  in  under¬ 
standing  the  language  of  holy  men  of  old  ;  that  they  should  free  them¬ 
selves,  as  much  a  possible,  from  all  prejudices  of  birth,  education  and 
country  ;  and  that  they  should  not  call  any  one  their  master  in  religion 
but  Jesus  Christ.’ 

J  his  last  sentence  the  author  quotes  (with  a  reference)  from, 
the  Universal  Magazine  for  i805. — The  opinion  advanced  in 
the  above  extj'act  was  afterwards  matured  into  a  short  and 
well  knovvn  chapter  on  Subscription,  in  the  Moral  and  Political 
Piriiosophy  ;  where  it  is  stated  that,- 

*  They  who  contend,  that  nothing  less  can  justify  subscriptio'h  tb  the 
T'r.irty-nine  Articles,  than  the -actual  belief  of  each  and  every  separate 
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proposition  contaned  in  thom,  mnst'  suppose,  that  the  legislature  ex* 
pected  the  consent  of  ten  thousand  men,  and  that  in  perpetual  sue* 
cession, *«-not  to  one  controverted  proposition,  but  to  many  hundreds.  It 
is  difficult  to  conceive  ho,w  this  could  be  expected  by  any  who  observed 
the  incurable  diversity  of  human  opinion  upon  all  subjects  short  of  de* 
monstration.’  Vol,  I.  p.  217. 

It  is  not  a  little  mortifying  to  see  a  man  so  superlatively  in* 
telligent,  and  in  many  points  so  honest,  as  Paley,  and  to  see 
so  vast  a  number  of  other  men  who  declare  themselves  moved 
by  the  Holy  Ghost,  descending  to  this  renunciation  of  the  sim* 
plicity  of  reason  and  conscience.  Dr.  Paley  knew,  and  we 
are  confident  that  every  individual,  who  after  serious  considera* 
tion  subscribes  the  Articles,  knows,  that  the  framers  and  im* 
posers  of  them  did  intend  and  require  that  every  proposition 
they  contain  should  be  believed  by  the  persons  subscribing 
them.  He  knew,  and  they  all  know,  that  in  provident  con¬ 
templation  of  the  quibbles,  reservations,  and  evasions  to  which 
men  might  be  dishonest  enough  to  have  recourse,  in  order  to 
obtain  the  benefits  of  the  establishment  without  satisfying  the 
intentions  of  its  founders,  the  authoritative  instruments  of 
sanction  and  prescription  which  accompany  these  articles  are 
expressed  with  the  minute  and  pleonastic  phraseology  of  legal 
precaution.  They  know  that  the  assent  is  required  precisely 
to  ‘  all  and  every  of  them  and  that  in  the  *  plain  and  full 
meaning  thereof,’  and  ‘  in  the  litoral  and  gram'matical  sensed 
‘  the  least  dift’erence  from  the  said  articles’  being  strictly 
*  prohibited.’  They  know  that  the  terms  of  the  imposition  are 
as  precise,  and  comprehensive,  and  absolute,  as  language  can 
make  them ;  insomuch  that  if  a  series  of  articles,  in  the  nature 
of  a  political  or  commercial  arrangement,  or  any  other  secular 
institution,  were  accompanied  by  the  definitive  sanction  of 
the  institutors  in  forms  and  terms  of  authorization  so  carefully 
select,  express,  and  comprehensive,  tlie  man  who  should  pre¬ 
tend  to  raise  a  question,  whether  the  institutors  really  meant 
‘  all  and  every’  of  those  articles  to  be  strictly  authoritative  oti‘ 
every  person  entering  on  the  benefits  of  that  institution, 
would  instantly  come  to  be  regarded  as  unfit  for  civilized 
society.  It  is  something  much  worse  than  trifling  to  aliedge, 
that  the  imposers  could  not  intend  to  exact  a  full  assent 
because  articles  contain  several  hundred  proposiiions,  and 
some  of  them  contradictory  to  others.  That  errors,  and 
even  contradicUons  may,  according  to  the  opinion  of  the 
examiner,  be  detected  in  a  creed  drawn  up  by  fallible  men, 
is  no  reason  for  surmising  that  they  did  not  themselws  so¬ 
lemnly  believe  it  in  every  part.  And  as  to  the  argument-* 
that  to  expect  ten  thousand  men,  and  that  in  perpetual  suc- 
f^ession,  to  believe  all  these  propositions,  is  so  gross  an  ab- 
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surdity,  that  it  is  impossible  to  suppose  the  framers  .and  im«> 
posers  of  the.  articles  could  really  expect  such  a  thing, — we 
may  observe,  that  it  would  indicate  an  extn  niely-  slender 
knowledge  of  eccle.siastical  history,  to  question  whether  the 
heads  of  churches  and  states  have  ever  been  capable  of  as¬ 
suming  it  to  be  a  possible  thing  to  effect  an  uniformity  of 
faith,  and  a  reasonable  thing  to  expect  and  command  it.  '  But 
there  is  no  occasion  for  argument ;  the  certain  matter  of  fact 
is,  that  the  framers  and  imposers  of  the  thirty-n  ne  articles 
did  require  this  complete  assent.  Let  the  man,  therefore,  who 
is  resolved  to  maintain  freeilom  of  opinion,  honestly  take  the 
eccle.siastical  institution  as  what  it  is,  and  he  may  fairly  make, 
if  he  pleases,  as  many  objections  as  it  has  articles,  wbile<he 
preserves  his  consistency  and  integrity  by  declining  to  place 
himself  within  its  obligations.  But  it  is  meanly  disingenuou.s, 
nor  can  we  coqiprehend  how  it  can  be  otherwise  than  utterly 
immoral,  for  this  man, -in  order  to  enable  himself  to  pursue 
his  owii' interests  by  entering  the  church,  to  pretend  that  its 
grand  law  of  doctrine  must  not  and  cannot  mean  that^  which 
it  has  notoriously  taken  all  possible  care  to  express  that  li  ab¬ 
solutely  does  meanf  and  absolutely  does  enjoin.  By  extending 
this  privilege  of  conscience  a  few  ilegrees  further,  a  Mahome¬ 
tan  or  Pagan  may  subscribe  the  articles  and  enter  the  church, 
if  he  has  any  ''bject  to  gain  by  it.  He  may  say,  ‘  Here  is  a 
large  formulary  of  opinions,  comprising  several  hundred  pro¬ 
positions,  not  all  even  consistent  with  one  another.  Now  it 
had  been  most  absurd  for  the  imposers  to  require  that  every 
subscriber  should  believe  ail  these  ;  it  is  absurd  therefore 
to  suppose  they  did  require  it.  And  since  this  formula,  which 
is  the  only  authoritative  prescription  by  which  I  can  learn 
what  I  am  required  to  believe,  gives  me  no  certain  informa¬ 
tion  on  the  subject,  1  may  fairly  regard  the  whole  affair  as  a 
matter  of  discretion.’ 

Dr.  Paley  represents,  that  the  animus  imponentis  must  be 
taken  as  ttie  rule  for  the  degree  of  assent  required  in  sub¬ 
scribing  the  articles.  Let  us  then,  in  imagination,  go  back 
for  a  moment  to  the  time  when  the  articles  were  solemnly 
appointed  to  be  perpetually  imposed  ;  and  let  us  suppose  a 
man  like  Dr.  P.  to  have  presented'  himself  before  the  bishops 
who  framed  and  the  legislature  which  imposed  them,  to 
inquire  concerning  the  animus,  tlie  real  plain  ,  meaning  and 
intention,  with  which  those  articles  were  composed  and  en¬ 
forced.  Would  not  the  reply  have  been  most  indignant,  or 
most  contem|>tuous  ?  ‘  You  ask  the  intention  ;  why,  you  can 
read  the  articles,  can  you  not  ?  Our  intention  is  of  course 
conveyed  in  what  we  have  soleimily  and  deliberately  set 

forth.  And  we  intend  all  that  is  set  forth  for  would  it  be- 
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come  US)  and  on  such  an  occasion,  to  employ  ourselves  in  the 
construption  of  needless  and  nugatory  propositions  ?  And  we 
conceive  we  have  enounced  our  propositions  with  sufficient 
clearness ;  it  is  not  possible  you  are  come  here  to  insult  us 
with  an  insinuation,  that  the  result  of  our  grave,  deliberate, 
and  combined  labours,  is  an  assemblage  of  jargon  which  needs 
an  explanatory  declaration  to  tell  what  we  mean  by  it  all.  As 
to  what  you  surmise  about  our  object  being  to  keep  papists, 
anabaptists,  and  puritans  out  of  the  church,  it  would  be  no 
concern  of  yours,  if  that  were  our  principal  object;  your  bu¬ 
siness  is  with  the  articles  as  we  have  judged  it  proper  to  set 
them  forth  ;  but  in  fact  the  exclusion  of  these  sects  is  only  one 
among  the  several  good  ends  to  be  answered  ;  we  mean  to  se¬ 
cure  the  purity  of  our  church  by  excluding  all  that  tlie  full 
and  plain  meaning  of  our  articles  will  exclude.  It  is  there¬ 
fore  your  concern,  as  you  will  answer  it,  at  your  peril,  to 
maintain  all  and  every  of  them,  inviolably,  in  their  true  and 
literal  meaning.’ 

As  to  what  Dr.  Paley  is  stated  to  have  maintained,  in  his 
lectures,  that  '  the  articles  must  be  considered  as  propositions 
.which,  for  the  sake  of  keeping  peace  among  the  different  sects 
of  reformers,  who  originally,  united  in  composing  tlie  church 
of  England,  it  was  agreed  should  liot  be  impugned  or  preached 
against,’vit  is  suiheient  to  observe,  that  these  propositions  are, 
by  his  pwn  account,  so  very  numerous,  that  it  is  quite  impossi¬ 
ble  for  any  man  to  preach  on  religion  at  all,  without  either 
impugning  or  directly  adopting  a  very  great  number  of  them. 
They  are  so  minute  and  comprehensive,  that  they  leave  but  a 
very  small  space  for  the  practice  of  that  reserve  and  avoidance 
implied  in  this  ‘  keeping  peace,’  if  tiie  phrase  has  any  meaning. 

In  short,  the  national  church  either  has  a  defined  doctrinal 
basis,  or  it  has  not.  vlf  it  has  not,  what  a  mockery  has  been 
practising  in  its  name  on  the  nation  and  on  Christendom  for 
several  centuries,  in  representing  it  as,  next  the  scriptures,  the 
most  faithful  depositary ,  and  the  grandest  luminary,  of  the 
Christian  religion;  while  the  truth  has  been,  as  we  are  now 
called  upon  by  some  of  its  ablest  meinuers  to  understand, 
that  it  has  really,  during  all  this  time,  bad  no  standard  of 
doctrine  at  all, — the  instrument,  purporting  to  be  such,  having 
been  in  fact  nothing  more  than  a  petty  contrivance  to  keep  out 
two  or  three  disagreeaole  sects.  If  the  church  has  a  dehned 
doctrinal  basis,  that  basis  can  be  no  other  than  the  thirty-nine 
articles.  And  these  articles,  taken  in  their  literal  meaning,  are 
essential  to  the  constitution  of  the  church  ;  else,  they  are  still 
nothing  at  all,  they  impose  no  obligation,  and  can  preserve 
or  preclude  no  modes  of  opinion  whatever.  And  their  being 
thus  essential  to  the  church,  nieans  that  they  are  essential  to 
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be, -all  and  every  of  them,  faithfully  believed  and  taught  by 
all  its  ministers.  Therefore,  Bi^aily,  every  man  who  says  lie 
cannot  subscribe,  or  has  not  subscribed,  the  articles,  in  this 
upright  manner,  says,  in  other  words,  that  he  has  no  business 
in  the  church  It  is  not  the  question  what  t!ie  articles  ought 
to  have  been;  he  must  take  them  as  they  are;  and  bv  the 
same  rule  that  he  must  take  any  one  of  them  he  must  take 
them  all,  as  they  ail  stand  exactly  on  the  same  authority. 
Till  they  are  modihed  or  changed  by  that  authority  which 
was  competent  to  constitute,  and  is  competent  to  alter,  the 
ecclesiastical  institution,  any  clergyman,  who  remains  in  the 
church  disbelieving  any  one  proposition  in  its' articles,  violates 
the  sanctity  and  integrity  of  the  church,  and,  as  far  as  we  are 
able  to  comprehend,  must  violate  bis  own  conscience.  He 
cannot  but  know,  that  on  the  same  principle  on  which  he 
presumes  to  invalidate  one  article,  other  men  may  invalidate 
ariy  or  all  of  the  remainder,  and  thus  the  church  may  become 
a  peiiect  anarciiy,  a  iheatie  of  confusion  and  all  manner  of  lie* 
resies.  According  to  this  view  of  the  subject.  Dr.  Paley  had 
no  right  to  enter  the  church,  or  remain  it;  and  by  doing  so, 
he  dishonoured  his  principles.  He  is  thus  placed  in  a  strik* 
ing  and  unfortunate  contrast  with  such  incn  as  Jebb  and 
Lindsey,  whose  comci  -nces  were  of  too  high  a  quality  to  per¬ 
mit  such  an  unsound  and  treacherous  connection  with  the 
established  church;  ai.d  in  a  parallel,  not  less  striking  and  tin* 
fortunate,  w  ith  such  a  man  as  Stone  / 

This  ungracious  subject  has  unexpectedly  detained  us  so 
long,  that  no  ro^mi  is  left  tor  other  observations  which  had 
occurred  to  us  in  reading  these  memoirs. — By  means  of  his 
situations  in  the  church,  and  of  his  writings.  Dr.  P.  ap¬ 
pears  to  have  made  a  good  fortune.  His  biographer  loudly 
complairs,  notwithstanding,  of  the  scanty  patronage  and  pre¬ 
ferment  in  which  he  was  fated  to  acquiesce;  and  in  a  strain, 
that  really  souiids  very  much  like  saying,  that  these  things 
were  the  appropriate  and  grand  reward  tor  which  he  was  to  pro¬ 
secute  all  his  labours.  We  have  no  doubt,  however,  that  Dr. 
Paley  had  motives  of  a  higher  order  than  his  friend  seems 
capable  of  appreciating ;  while,-  with  all  our  perception  of 
his  very  serious  defects,  we  rejoice  in  the  benefit  that  pre¬ 
sent  and  future  ag<'S  will  derive  from  those  writings,  in  which 
he  has  so'  powerfully  defended  religion. 

Nearly  half  this  volume  consists  of  reprinted  tr^ts  of  Dr. 
Paley,  and  analyses  of  several  of  the  single  sermons  published 
by  him  at  different  times.  As  all  bis  tracts  are  now  collected 
Into  a  volume,  propriety  will  dictate  the  omission-  of -them  in  a 
second  edition  of  Mr.  Meadley*s  book. 
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Art.  V.  T%t  EngRth  EncuelofunRa  /  being  a  Collection  of  Treatiies  and. 
a  Oictionaryof  Terms,  tllustrauve  of  the  Arts  and  Sciences.  10  volt. 
4to.  Kearsley.  1 802. 

Art.  VI  Dictionary  of  Arts  and  Sricnces,  By  G.  Gregory,  D.  D»» 
&C- &c  2  vols.  ♦to.' R.  Phillips.  1806 
Alt.  VII.  The  British  Encydofiadia,  or  Dictionary  of  Arts  and  ScunceSf 
&c.  8(c.  By  William  Nicholson.  6  vols.  8vo.  Longman  and  Co. 
1806. 

Art.  VTII.  Tie  Eneychhadia  LontRnensist  &c.  5cc.  4tO.  (Tn  course  of 
Publication  )  Scatcherd  and  Co. 

Art.  IX.  The  Eacych^aiBa  Perthensis:  or.  Universal  Dictionary  of 
Knowledge,  8cc.  (Royal  8vo.)  (Now  publishing.)  Mitchell,  Perth. 

Art.  X.  Tie  E  Rnhwrgk  Encyclofiadia,  or  &  (if  Arts,  Sciencej^ 

an4  Miscellaneous  Literature.  By  David  Brewster,  LL  D.  and 
F.A.S.E.  4to.  (Now  Publishing.)  Oliphant  and  Brown,  Edinburgh. 

Art.  XI.  Pantol'jf^a  s  compr^ending  a  complete  Series  of  Essays, 
Treauses,  and  Systems,  alphabetically  arranged :  with  a  General  Dic> 
tionary  of  Arts,  Sciences,  and  Words,  &c.  '&c.  By  John  Mason 
Good,  Esq  F.R.S ,  Olinthus  Gregory,  LI..D.  and  Mr.  Newton 
Bosworth.  Royal  8vo.  (Now  publishing.)  Kearsley. 

Alt.  XII.  EneyehfttSa  Britaimiea,  or  Dictionary  of  Arts  and  Sciences 
on  a  New  Plan,  &c.  &  c.  ^to.  (Now  publishing.)  Bonar,  Edinburgh. 

Alt.  XTM.  Tie  New  CyclofuetRa  ;  or.  Universal  Diedonaryof  Arts  and 
Sciences :  formed  upon  a  more  enlarged  Plan  of  Arrangement  than 
the  Dictionary  of  Mr.  Chambers,  &c.  8cc.  By  Abraham  Rees,  DJ>. 
F.R  S.,  8cc.  4to.  (Now  publishing. )  Longman  and  Co. 

Art.  XIV.  The  New  Encyclofutdia ;  or.  Circle  of  Knowledge  and 
Science,  digested  in  a  concise  and  popular  manner,  in  distinct  Treatises, 
&c.  &c.  By  William  Enfield,  M.  A.  12rao.  vol.  1.  Tegg. 

TF  the  age  in  which  we  live  cannot  be  .eomplimeated  with 
the  title  of  Augustan,  we  may  at  least  denominate  it  the 
Age ,  of  Encyclopaedias  :  if  we  cannot  exult  in  being  oontesoa* 
porarieswit&  Addison,  and  Temple,  and  Steele,  and  Pope,  we 
can  boast;  neverthele*.  of  our  gfoometerswho  rectify  the  *  whole 
circle  of  the  sciences  ;*  and  can  anticipate  the  period  wkentMir 
children  will  be  as  puzzled  to  find  a  house  unprovided  with 
a  Geneml  Dicrionnrv,  as  destitute  of  a  window  dr  a  hearth.  lo 
former  times,  the  liberal  arts  and  sdenoes  receded  from  the  ' 
touch  of  plebeian  hands,  and  only  craved  audience  of  raonarebs 
and  CTeat  nie!>.  Lately,  they  have  condescended  lo  vigit  the 
aboMs  .of  merchants,  manufacturers,  and  artisans.  .Bet  bow, 
they  solicit  a  residence  with  the  rusdc  cottager.  At  such  a 
period,  we  shall  be  accompli^ng  a  task,  somewhat  laborioiM 
indeed  to  oarselyes,  but  which  may  be  interesting  to  the  ma¬ 
jority  of  our  readers,  if  we  coni'iselj  depict  the  nature  ,and 
advantage  of  General  Dictionaries,  tidte  a  enasoiy  glance  al 
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their  history  and  progressive  improvement,  and  offer  some'hrief 
comparative  criticisms  on  those  in  our  own  language  which 
have  been  recently  completed  or  are  npw  in' a  course  of  pub¬ 
lication. 

The  inquiry  has  been  often  proposed,  whether  the  form  of 
a  Dictionary,  or  that  of  a  Treatise,  is  most  favourable  to  the 
study  and  advancement  of  a  science.  Both  have  their  advan¬ 
tages  and  their  inconveniences,  which,  impartially  stated,  will 
enable  a  reader  to  decide  for  himself.  A  Treatise  ought  to 
be  arranged  according  to  a  plan  which  connects  mutually  all 
the  elements  which  compose  it :  Tn  a  Dictionary,  the  articles 
are  insulated  and  independent  one  of  another.  A  Treatise, 
and  especially  an  elementary  treatise,  is  almost  exclusively  a 
book  of  principles;  but  it  is  requisite  that  they  should  be 
strictly  demonstrated,  and  enchained  as  it  were  one  to  ano¬ 
ther  by  the  powers  of  logical  method :  a  Dictionary  embraces 
,  the  whole  of  a  science ;  it  requires  developements,  and  de¬ 
tails  ;  and  even  the  history  of  errors  now  exploded  will  not  be 
-  foreign  to  its  plan.  An  elementary  Treatise  is,  therefore,  pro¬ 
per,  to  direct  the  progress  of.  a  no\nce  who  wishes  to  obtain 
the  principles  of  a  science :  a  Dictionary  offers  to  men  engaged 
in  the  active  concerns  of  life,  and  even  to  philosophers,  an 
easy  mode  of  finding  what  they  may  require,  and  often  of  at¬ 
taining  new  ideas,  by  tracing,  in  the  detailed  accounts  of  single 
articles,  particulars  which  strictness  of  method  excludes  from 
a  regular  treatise.  It  would  seem,  then,  that  the  greatest  dis¬ 
advantage,  attached  to  the  form  of  a  Dictionary,  results  from 
the  circumstance,  that  the  articles  of  which' it  is  composed 
are  not  connected  by  the  reciprocal  dependence  which  any 
individual  art  or  science  would  demand;  so  that  those  who 
would  study  any  particular  department  of  knowledge,  know 
not  where  to  commence,  how  to  carry  on,  nor  wlven  to  termi¬ 
nate,  their  labour.  This  inconvenience  has,  of  late,  been 
met,  though  not,  in  our  estimation,  removed,  by  intermingling 
Treatises  or  Systems  with  the  articles  of  the  Dictionary.  In 
general,  the  inconvenience  might  be,  made  to  disappear,  by 
giving,  in  an  introduction,  a  sketch  of  ,  the  order  in  which  the 
articles  might  be  most  advantageously  read  by  those  wlio  did 
not  merely  resort  to  the  work  in  the  way  of  occasional .  re¬ 
ference.  For  example,  that  part  of  General  Dictionary, 
which  relates  to  Physics,  might  be  read  in  some  such  order 
as  this.  Commence  with  the  articles  that  give  preliminary 
notions ;  such  as  Body,  Nature, .  Science,  ElementsV,  Consti¬ 
tuent'  Moleculae,  Integrant  Moiecula;^ '  Property,  Pha;no- 
mena,  Physics, ;  Hypothesis,  System',  Theory,  Cartesian- 
ism.  Vortices,  Theory  of  Newton,  &c.’  Then  study  the  gene¬ 
ral  properties  of  bodies,  in  this  order ;  Extension,  Divisibility, 
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Figurability,  Impeiie'rability,  Mobility,  Inertia,  Gravity.  Next 
study  the  phaptiomena  apperiaininp;  to  each  of  these  general 
properties:  suppose  that  of  mobility,  the  order  would  be, — 
Mass,  Density,  Space,  Time,  Velocity,  Force,  Motion — uni¬ 
form — accelerated — retarded,  Descent  of  Bodies.  Then  might 
follow  those  depending  upon  inertia,  as  Collision,  Commu¬ 
nication  of  motion.  Equilibrium,  Machine,  Mechanical  Powers, 
&c.  'In  some  such  manner,  might  the  outlines  of  the  whole 
picture  of  Science  be  traced;  every  individual  figure  be¬ 
ing  correctly  pourtrayed,  so  as  to  exhibit  each  limb  and  mem¬ 
ber  in  its  proper  situation.  But  the  hint  must  suffice;  we 
shall  be  happy  to  see  it  adopted  and  filled  up  by  some  of  pur 
encyclopedist';.  It  is  time,  however,  to  enter  on  the  cursory 
view  we  proposed  to  take  of  the  progress  of  General  Diction¬ 
aries. 

A  Dictionary,  in  its  original  sense,  is  a  collection  of  words 
arranged  alphabetically,  to  assist  the  researches  of  those  who 
are  studying  a  new  language,  or  to  explain  the  mythology, 
customs,  geography,  and  biography,  of  those  to  whom  that 
language  is  common.  This  is  all  that  was  aimed  at  by  He- 
sychius  and  by  Suidas,  in  their  respective.  Lexicons;  the 
former  of  which  was  composed  about  the  end  probably  of  the 
fourth  century,  and  first  printed  at  Venice  in  1514  ;  the  latter, 
it  is  commonly  supposed,  was  written  in  the  twelfth  century, 
and  was, printed  at  Milan,  as  early  as  1499.  In  ISIS  adicion- 
ary  of  Science  appeared  under  this  titie,  ‘  Ai|wo»,  seu  Diction- 
ariutii  mathematicorum,  in  quo  definitiones  et.divisiones  con- 
tinentur  scientiarum  mathemaucarurn,  arithmeticae,  &c.  M. 
Conrado  Dasypodio,  authore  a  very  remarkable  book,  for  the 
time  in  which  it  was  published,  and  of  which  a  new  edition  ap¬ 
peared'  at  Strasburg  in  15T9.  The  two  Stephani  compiled 
Dictionaries  of  words  only  ;  a  class  of  publications,  which  na¬ 
turally  abounded,  soon  after  the  revival  of  letters,  and  espe¬ 
cially  in  the  xvith  century.  The  Medical  Dictionary  of  H.  Ste- 
phanus  is  confined  to  the  explanation  of  the  language  of  Hip- 
p(>crates  and  Galen.  Cooper’s  Latin  Thesaurus  was  published 
in  1587.  The  first  work  we  have  seen  under  the  title  of  Encyclo¬ 
paedia,  is  ‘  J.  H.  Alsiedii  Encyclopaedia,’  which  was  published 
in  1632,  in  2  vols.  folio :  an  elaborate  perloriiiance. ;  which 
was  foilnweil  in  1657,  by  ‘  Erhardi  Weigelii  Idea  Encyclopae- 
diae  Marhe'naticO‘pbih*soph.cae,’  a  work  not  superlatively  in¬ 
teresting  j  even  for  that  period.  Hoffman,'  whose  *  Lexicon 
Universal  Historicum  Sacrum  et  I’rofanum,’  was  published 
in  four  folio  volumes,  at  Basic,  in  1677.,  chiefly  expanded  the 
geography,  mythology,  and  ancient  history  of  the  'Jew^ 
Greeks  and  Roman's,  from  the  D».'ti»mary  of  Llovd,  oublisheijl 
in  1659.  We  need  not  dwell  on  the  Lexicon  of  Pitiscus, 
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of  Du  Cange  and  Cliarpentier,  of  d’Herbelot,  nor  upon  tlie 
•  ‘  Dictionnaire  Matlicniatiquc;*  of  Ozanain,  nor  the  THesau. 
rus  of  Hickes.  Tlie  next  important  step  was  made  by  Dr. 
Harris,  in  his  ‘  Lexicum  Technicum,’  published,  the  first  vo¬ 
lume  in  1 '704,  the  second  in  1710.  This  is  the  earliest  En¬ 
glish  work,  which  assumes  to  good  purpose  the  systematic 
form  of  a  General  Dictionary,  and  attempts  to  allot  to  each! 
article  its  comparative  portion  in  the  scale  of  human  knowledge.  I 
.It  is,  altogether,  a  very  valuable  performance;  and  mavl 
.even  now  be  advantageously  consulted,  on  various  topics  I 
which  have  been  neglected  by  later  lexicographers.  The  authorl 
possessed  very  considerable  general  knowledge ;  but  his  at- 1 
tainments  as  a  mathematician  and  philosopher  were  most  con-| 
spicuous..  His  judicious  labours  much  facilitated  the  ptogtessl 
of  all  who  followed  in  the'  same  department,'  for  tne  nextl 
half  century;  though,  with  a  mean  reserve  of  which  most  ofi 
them  are  guilty,  they  seldom  venture  to  acknowledge  theirl 
obligations  to  him.  It  is  indeed  truly  extraordinary,  that  l)r.| 
Harris's  name  does  not.occur,  either  in  Bayle,  in  the  Generali 
Dictionary,  in  the  B.iographia  Britannica,  nor  even  in  the  Ma-i 
fbematical  and  Philosophical  Dictionary  of  Hutton ;  thoiigbi 
he  was  much  too  far  removed  from  the  authors  of  the  two  last! 
publications,  to  leave  any  room  for  the  operation  of  jealou.sy.K 
To  the  fifth  edition  of  Harris’s , Lexicon,  in  i736,  a  supplc'E 
ihent  was  added  :  the  .aim  .of  its  compilers  was  'rather  to  sup-i 
p>y  tlie  omissions  inpther  branches  of  science  than  in  matbe-H 
inatios  and  philosophy*  which  had  made,  however,  an  iniK 
mense  progress  from  1704  to  that  time.  K 

Variou.s  Dictionaries  were  published  between  Harris’s  Lex« 
icon,. and  the  Cyclopaedia  of  Chambers:  such,  for  example, an 
tbe.Great  Dictionary  of  the  French  A.cademy,  the  DictiouarJ  ’ 
of  ithe  Jesuits  of  T.revoux,  the  Chemical  Dictionary  of  Jolinf  ^ 
son,  the  Medical  ones  of  Blanchard,  and  Castellus,  the  Matbel  ‘ 
cnaticnl  Dictionaries  of  Stone,  and  Wolfius,  the  Sea.Dictionij* 
ary.  of  Maiiiwaring,'the  Dictionary  of  the  Bible,  .by  CaUnOT|* 
the  Lexicon  Phiiosophicum.  .of  Chauvin,  the  Lexicon  , of  JB® 
Burkard  Menkens,  published  at  Leipsic  in  1715,  jablonski’M® 
I.exicon,  in  1721,  and  Collier’s  Great  Historical  Dictipnar)j|*| 
bes  'un  inJS94and  finished  in  1727.  Cbauvin’s  Lexicon  isM 
tnifeed,  a  work^of  importance.  It  contains  some  yery.cprrew. 
diagrams,  and  a  good  illustration  of  philosophy,  so  far  as  th^ 
fincients'  were  acquainted  with  it.  The  view  o.f  the  matli«^ 
Aatical  science  of  the  ancients,  which  it  exhibits,  is  very  iwf’ 
teresting.  It  is.  sadly  .contaminated  with  tjie  jargon  of 
.achools  ;  and  those  parts  of  it,  which. are  in  this,  respoot 
jectiomable,  have  been  .trsmsetibed  by  later  wsitests  iwith  a 
-dugraoeful  HUwilHy. ;  ;  .  •  -i 
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The  first  edition  of  Chambers’s  Cyclopacdiii  made  its  ap¬ 
pearance  in  folio,  in  1721.  SucIj  was  the  excellence  of  its 
plan,  and  the  general  correctness  of  its  execution,  that  the 
public  demand  occasioned  a  second  edition  to  be  published 
in  1738,  a  third  in  1739,  a  fouitli  in  1741,  and  a  fifth  in  1746. 
This  unprecedented  success  induced  the  proprietors  to  engage 
Mr.  G.  L.  Scott  and  Dr.  Hill  to  prepare  a  Supplement  to  the 
sixth  edition,  which  was  accordingly  published  in  two  addi¬ 
tional  volumes.  The  seventh  edition,  completed  in  1786  iii 
four  thick  folio  volumes,  removed  the  disadvantage  of'  the 
double  alphabets,  by  incorporating  them  into  one.  'The  editor 
of  this  edition  was  Dr.  Abraham  Rees,  a  gentleman  every  way 
qualified  for  the  task  he  had  undertaken  ;  and  who,  with  tlie 
assistance  of  Dr.  Price,  and  other  eminent  men,  rendered  this 
work  by  far  the  most  useful  of  the  kind  which  had  been  pub¬ 
lished,  the  pride  of  bookseJLlers,  and  an  honour  to  the  litera¬ 
ture  and  science  of  this  country.  We  must  not  omit  to 
mention,  that  Mr.  Chambers  himself  was  much  more  than  a 
mere  compiler :  he  was  a  man  of  very  considemble  erudi¬ 
tion,  of  correct  taste,  and  of  vigorous  intellect.  We  consider 
the  preface  to  bis  Dictionary,  as  one  of  the  finest  specimens 
of  sound  reasoning  and  comprehensive  thinking,  which  have 
ever'appeared  in  any  language. 

From  this  period,  Dictionaries  devoted  to  separate  Arts  and 
Sciences,  as  well  as  general  Dictionaries,  comprizing  the  whole 
circle  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  have  increased  very’rapidly  both  in 
number  and  importance.  'Though  we  shall  not  attempt  to  em¬ 
body  the  shadows  of  a  shade,  or  to  swell  this  account  into  a  cata¬ 
logue,  yet  we  cannot  forbear  mentioning,  the  Medical  Diction¬ 
aries  of  Motberby,  Quincy,  James,  Turton,  and  the  Edinburgh 
Dictionary;  the  Chemical  Dictionariesof  Macquer, Nicholson*, 
and  the  Aikins* ;  the  Dictionaries  of  Gus.sen)e  and  Rasches, 
on  Numismatology;  those  of  Miller,  Martyn,  and  Dickson, 
on:  Gardening ;  those  of  Burn,  Cunningham,  and  Jacob, 
since  edited  by  Tomlins,  on  Law  ;  the  Marine  Dictionaries 
of  Chapman  and  Falconer;  the  Builder’s  Magazine,  and  Fe- 
libien’s  Dictionary  of  Architecture ;  Jombert’s  Dictionnaire 
de  I’Engenieur  et  del’Artilleur,  and  James’s  Military  Diction- 
»try  ;  Pilkington’s  Dictionary  of  Painters ;  Mortimer’s  and  Pos- 
,|,tftlethwaite’s  Dictionaries  of  Trade  and  Commerce ;  Rousseau’s 
j^'jliHoyle’s,  and  Busby’s  Dictionaries  of  Music ;  the  Mathema, 

•  '|iticaland  Philosophical  Dictionary  of  Dr.  Hutton,  and  the  Die* 
jj^|ionnaire  de  Physique  of  M.  Libes.  The  diligence  exerted 
y  the  authors  of  these  and  a  few  other  Diet ionaries' appro- 
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priatcil  X6  separate  branches  of  science,  and  by  tlie  editors'  of 
Kiicyclopa'dias,  has  opemied  reciprocally  to  improvei.both ; 
and  hence  it  has  happcnevl,  that  many,  both  of  purticnlur  and 
General  Dictionaries,  published  diirin';  the  last,  fifty  years, 
have  greatly  contributed  to  the  ••improvement  and',  ditfusiob  of 
Jinnian  knovidedee.  .  - 

The  labours  of  the  continental  Fincyclopedi^sj"  during 
tltis  period,  have  been  too  important  to  be  omitted  inrjthis 
survey.  Among  the  works  of  the  Gerinans,- we  xnay  specify- 
the  ‘  Universal  Lexicon’  of  Ltnlxvig,  .]nih\\6\\ei\  in  1732— >750, 
in  64  volumes;  the  ‘  CEkonomische' Encyclopadie’  by  A'rii.- 
nitz,  in  1773  ;  the  ‘  Encyclopadie  der  Hi-it  jriscbeii,  Plnloso- 
phiscen,  nnd  Matheutatischen  Wissenschaften,’  by  Biisch,  in 
1775,  and  1795  ;  Kin^eVs  ‘  Encyclopadie’,  it).  1782  and,  1784  ; 
and  the  ‘  Encyclopadie  aller  Mathematischen  Wissenscliaften, 
ihrer  Geschichte  und  Litteratur,’ .’by /foiCw/Aa/,  in '1790.  To 
these  may  be  added,  the  Swedish  Encyclopicilia,. published  at 
Stockholm,  by.  (riorwelly  ill'  1785  ;  and  the  ‘  'Enciclopedia 
Italiana  ovvero  Bibliotheca  universale  xlella :  umane  cognh 
aioni,’  published  at  Naples  in  1788.  r. 

.  Our  neighbours  the  Frencli,  also, -have  the  ‘  Dietionnaire  uni* 
versel  de  Mathematiques  et  de  Physique,’  by  M.- Saverien,  in 
1753;  the  ‘'  Encyclopedic,  ou  •  Dietionnaire  :  raisonne  des 
Sciences,  des  Arts,’cf  dcs  ‘Metiers,’  by  Diderot,  D’Alembert, 
&’c.  in  1751 — 1757  ;  .the Dicrionnaire  Portatif,’  in  1760; 
the  ‘  Dietionnaire  de  Physique  Poi;tat-tf,’  in  1763  ;>the  newedi-* 
tion  of  the  ‘  Encyclbnedie,’  by  iDiderot,  &cvin  39  volumes,  in 
1778 — 1779  ;  and  the  ‘  Encyciopodie  Methodique,’  by  D’Alem¬ 
bert,  Bessnt,-'Con(lo)'cet,d.alatidc,  dec.  wh'tcli  .commenced  iti 
r785,  and ‘consists 'of  separate  alphabets  or  dicMofiariesifor'the 
respective  Arts  and  . Sciences.  'Of  the  two,,  last  and.  ntosf  ce¬ 
lebrated  of  these  w.ork’s;  it  !»■  almost- untifcess;iry  farns  to  say, 
ihat  their  authors  nitfde  titenf^ihe  vchK’lcs-'of  »artful,’ insidious 
attacks  upon  revealed  llciigionpdiid  ttstablisiied^governhjents. 
Bat,  alas !  tliese-  gencrou?  mtiU  enlightened'  phiianthrophtsts, 
who  laboured  so  .d'digcntly-Tor  the- ‘  peiliectiou.iof  the/hiiAian 
species’  by’ trying  toTperstiatle 'them  fliat.-thcy 'were  liot  su- 
])erior,  either,  in  cssentia’l  jtiatnre,  oV-ulthnate  tdestiny,>to>'dngs 
or  sheep,  'were  pc)<ivc;t/f'd,^-r:*fb.i:>soove  nre  told  by  one  df;  the 
fraternity.  Diderot,  it>seeins,  he'ped“-r-‘‘-'a(travers  une  imblti- 
jtude  inevitable  d’aj  ticlcs  ijisignifi'caiYs',  f'aire  passer  :quelques 
traits  utiles  rtit.r  de  la  raison,  tpii  seraientrfacilemente 

jdeinelcs  ftarJeS'C'prits’ pre[jarlis  .pour  les  saisir.,'et  qui  echap- 
peraient  aux  •regar.ds.de  la 'sbttise.  .Son  espf  ranee 'ne  .Jut f pas 
realhee  :  la  sottise  a, -pour  !a  detciise  tie  son  einpire,  les-ycnx 
•'heaucoup-phis  pefyans'qu’oO  ne’croit,  'et  sitt  pr^voir'  l’e“coup 
que  la  pbiloso|>hie  allait  hil  pottcr.  Da  "p&s^rntion  confnteni;^ 
aes-lors  contre  les  p/iuo.'‘'op/ic.'-',  tidi  retire  ui  ir  mni  di’ Kiict/cl<*p>’" 
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distes  ;  et  Ja  persecution  compfe  stir' u'n  hn'c(s,*  quand  ^elUa 
tt'OuvB  tin  mni  pour  desipter  ses  victvnes* y  ,  .  . 

Lest  we  shouUi  iinpart  some  ot-  tlie  weariness  occasi<Mic<l  Hy . 
this  heavy  subject  to  our  readers,  we  must  now  glance  rapidly 
at  the  labours  of  British  Encyclopedists  since’  the  time  of 
Chambers^  passing  over  the  productions  of.  Owen,  Proctof, 
Casticau,  Hail,  Howard,  and  Kendal,  w  ith  a  mere  notice  of 
their  names  ;  the  only  one  of  which  that  we  do  not  feel  dr's!- 
rous  to  forget,  is  Oxcen.  We  must  howes  er  mention'^  \Vith 
commendation,  the  ‘  Dictionary  of>  Arts  and  i^cieuces’  pub¬ 
lished  in  1766,  by  Crowder,- in  3  vols.  4to.  I'he  editors  were, 
llcv’.  J.  -Scott,  Trinity  CVdlegc,- •  Cambridge ;  Mr.  Charles 
Green,  of  the  Royal  Observatory  ,•  Greenwich ;  Mr)  James  Mea- 
der  ;  and  Falconer,  the  imfortunate  author  of, the  Shipwreck. 
This  is  a  truly  respectable  performance,  both  as  to  stiUstancb 
at)d  appearance  ;  the  plates  are  well  executed  ;  and  those, ^'es¬ 
pecially^  on  which  the  signs  of  the  zodiac  are  delineated,  are 
superior  to  any  we  have  seen  in  a  Dictionary.  •  ‘  "  ■ 

The  work  just  mentioned,  however,  is  far  inferior  to  Cham¬ 
bers,  who  has  hitherto  had  no  such  formidable  rival  in  Bri¬ 
tain,  as  the  f  Encycloptudia  Britannica-,’  published  at' Edin¬ 
burgh,  first  we  believe  in  1768,  in  10  yols.-4to.  This  was' also, 
as  far  as  w'e  have  been  able  to  learn,  the  earliest  work'  that'  at- 
tempted  the  innovation  of  incoiporating  Systcmil  or  'i'reatis^ 
with  the  ttsual  articles  in  the  alphabetical  arrangeine'at,  I'hb 
third  edition  of  this  Enevclo|*a'dia,  superinten<l^l  by  .D^. 
Gleig,  was  finished  in  ItlOO;  the  whole,  including  a  Supplement 
of  2  vols.,'  being  comprized  in  twenty  rpiarto  voliimes.-''  It  eo'i*. 
tains,  beside  the  several  matters  treated  in  ( Jiambers's  Dic¬ 
tionary,  the  additional- subjects  •  of  B'ogfaphy',  His't'orv,  and 
Geography.  It  is  a  ptiblicatron,  in  munv  respects,. of  coiKsi- 
derable  excellence.’  It  comntonly  explains  the  principle  ’and 
practices  in  ’the  various  sciences  and  artSj  with  great  jrerspi- 
cuity  and  correctness.  Its  th(;ology  is  generally  sountl;  and 
its  politics  apparently  the  result  of  honest  convictiop,  though 
often  delivered  in  the  intemperate  tone  which  marked  most 
polilical' -disquisitions  ten  years  ago;  Many  of  ihe  Treatises  it 
contains  were  drawn  up  by  some  of  tin;  most  eininent  Scotch 
Professors',  those  c specially  which  were  written  by  the  late 
Dr.  RobisOn,  though  cotnposed  in  the  destiltory  manner 
which  characterizes  all  the  pnxluctions  of  that  distinjrtiished 
•philosopher,-  stamp  a-  particular  value  upoii  the  lyork  iu 
which  they  are  fouttd,  and  render  it  decidedly  superior  in  all 
points  connected  with  the  physical  sciences  to, any  other 'En- 
cycl'opajdia-yet  published  in  Britain.  VV'^e  arc  sprrv  to  add, 
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that  the  style  of  the  engravings,  which  is  truly  execrable, 
puts  it  completely  out  of  our  power  to  say  that  this  •Dictionary 
-is  elegant  as  well  as  useful. 

The  'English  Encyclopwdia*  was  completed  in  10  vols.  410* 
in  1803.  The  names  of  its  conductors  are  not  meniitiiied; 
but  they  are  commonly  understood  to  have  been  Dr.  Aikin  and 
Mr.  Houlston.  Its  general  plan  is  much  like  that  of  -the  En¬ 
cyclopaedia  Britannica ;  but  its  execution  no  where  su¬ 
perior,  except  in  the  engraving,  and  the  departments  of  Bio¬ 
graphy  and-  Geography.  The  readers  of  this  publication, 
however,  will  not  be  disgusted  with  tedious  descriptions  of 
-obscure  towns  and  villages,  with  minute  histories  of  fabulous 
heroes  and  divinities,  or  with  tiresome  and  uninteresting  bio¬ 
graphy.  The  plates  possess  a  striking  superiority  over  those 
of  any  preceding  Encyclopa'dia. 

Such  is  the  general  diffusion  of  knowledge  in  this  country, 
and  so  prevalent  is  the  desire  to  possess  a  library  in  one 
work,  that,  beside  two  Gencial  Dictionaries  just  finished,  no 
less  than  six  others  are  now  in  course  of  publication,  all  of 
which  experience,  as  we  understand,  a  considerairle  share  of 
public  encouragement.  We  shali  first  advert  to  the  two  works 
recently  completed. 

The  Dictionary  of  Arts  and  Sciences^  published  under  the 
name  of  the  late  Dr.  George  Gregory,  is  comprized  in  two 
thick  quarto  volumes.  The  reader  of  this  work  must  net  ex¬ 
pect  to  find  much  that  is  new;  and  he.  can.  hardly  be  disap¬ 
pointed  if  he  hunt  for  many  things  in  vain.  Biography  and 
the  Gazetteer  are  of  course  omitted  ;  and  many  important  par* 
ticulars  are  passed  over  with  a  culpable  slightness.  As  an 
abridgement  of  an  Encyclopaedia,  the  execution  is  generally 
respectable,  and  the  piates  are  not  to  he  despised. 

The  British  Ktuyclopadia  exhibits  the  name  of  Mr.  W. 
Nicholson  for  its  editor.  It  is  comprized  in  six  neat  octavo 
voluih'es.  The  merits  and  demerits  of  this  publication  nearly 
balance  each  -other.  The  number  of  important  words  omitteef, 
is  excessive;  but  of  those  retained,  many  are  ably  treated. 
Some  .of  the  treatises  are  truly  admirable  ;  others  are  com¬ 
pletely  the  reverse.  Biography  is  introduced,  and  it  is  said 
.to  be  ‘  select ;’  but  we  cannot  imagine  a  principle  of  selection 
that  could  warrant  the  omission  of  such  names  in  various  de¬ 
partments  of  literature  and  science,  as  those  of  Adilison,  Ark¬ 
wright,  Bergman,  Brindley,  Cowper,  Demosthenes,  Desagu- 
liers,  Halley,  Tillotson,  Washington,  Waring,  &c.'&c.  Thco- 
‘logy  is  introduced ;  but  some  of  the  theological  articles  are 
tinged,  we  must  say,  with  Socinianism  of  the  deepest  and  most 
jnaliVrnant  dye.  We  would  not  exclaim  against  the  in'roduc- 
tion  of  Socinian  sentiments,  in  the  way  of  honourable  disr 
cussioui  though  perfect  fairness  might  suggest  the  propriety 
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of  avowing  it  as  a  leading  object  of  the  work ;  but,  in  soihe 
cases,  the^  are  accompanied  with  such  rancorous  insinuations 
as  must  disgrace  an  advocate  of  any  sect.  It  would  be  unjust 
not  to  add,  that  the  typographical  execution  is  extremely  neat, 
and  that  many  of  the  plates  are  excellent.  It  is  also  our 
duty  to  state  it  as  a  report  pretty  generally  credited,  that  the 
Teal  compiler  both  of  this  and  Gregory's  Dictionary  was  one 
and  the  same  person  !~>an  ingenious  and  industrious  gentle* 
man,  whose  name,  however,  we  forbear  to  mention. 

The  editor  of  the  Encyclopedia  Lottdinensis,  is  Mr.  Wilkes, 
the  proprietor.  This  publication  proceeds  slowly.  We  have 
seen  seven  quarto  volumes,  and  judge  it  will,  extend  to  more 
than  twenty.  Beside  the  usual  contents  ctf  Encyclopaedias, 
this  work  will  include  the  whole  of  Df.  Johnson’s  English 
I^ictionary.  The  Treatises  are  (uniformly,  if  we  mistake  not) 
Some  that  have  been  previously  published  by  authors  of 
established  reputation.  Of  this  work,  there  are  'two  editions  ; 
in  one,  the  plates  illustrating  subjects  of  natural  history  are 
coloured ;  and  it  is  only  in  a  very  few  instances,  that  the 
colouring  bears  any  marks  of  being  laid  on  *  by  the  acre.* 

The  new  edition  of  the  Encyclopedia  Perthensis  is  to  iw 
comprized  in  24  vols.  royal  octavo.  The  general  merits  of 
this  publication  are,  we  think,  rather  below  than  above  me* 
diocrity ;  both  the  historical  and  geographical  departine  n  s 
are  far  too  much  dilated  for  the  aggregate  magnitude  of  the 
work ;  and  the  plates  are  very  indifferent.  In  this  Eucyclops- 
dia,  also,  the  whole  of  Dr.  Johnson’s  Dictionary  is  inserted. 

'The  Edinburgh  Encyclopedia  is  edited  by  Dr.  David  Brew¬ 
ster.  It  is  to  be  completed  in  about  ten  quarto  volumes.  From 
an  examination  of  the  three  or  four  parts  which  have  reached 
England,  we  may  venture  to  affirm  that  this  publication  will 
be  conducted  with  considerable  care  and  judgement :  and  the 
plates  are  much  better  than  have  appeared  in  any  other 
Scotch  Encyclopaedia.  The  Atlas  accompanying  this  work, 
which  is  to  consist  of  at  least  thirty  maps,  will  be  executed  by 
Kirkwood  and  Sons,  artists  of  established  reputation  in  that 
department. 

The  Pantologia  is  the  joint  production  of  Mr.  John  Mason 
Good,  F.  11.  S.  Dr.  Olinthus  Gregory,  of  the  Royal  Military 
Academy,  and  Mr.  Newton  Bosworth,  of  Cambridge ;  Dr.  Gre¬ 
gory  being  commonly  understood  to  be  the  general  editor. 
This  work  is  intended  to  be  comprized  in  about  ten  volumes, 
royal  octavo,  of  which  three  are  before  the  public.  The  de¬ 
partments  of  Natural  History,  Medicine,  Chemistry,  and  Ma¬ 
thematics,  are  ably  conducted.  The  biographical  articles  are 
drawn  up  with  care,  neatness,  and  impartiality.  In  this  de. 
partment}  we  have  often  been  highly  grautied  with  the  judi- 
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Hicious’ iiitroduction  of  sound  .principles  of  morality  and  re¬ 
ligion;  as  one  instance,  we  specify  the  inemoiiF  of  -Corp/>fri 
whose  religion  is  snccessfnliy  vindicated  .froiir  the  charge, 
;illedged  against  it  l)y  the  ignorant  or  profane,  of  producing 
his  unhappy  huiladv.  ConceVned-as  we  are.  for  the  promo- 
tion  of  genuine  Christianity,  both  in  the  hearts  and. the  prac¬ 
tice  of  meiijVe  sh'ould  he  faitidess  ro  our  professed  object  and 
acknowledged  "duty,  if  we  did  not  heartily  commend-  that 
rectitude  of  niorol  tendeneij  hy  which  this  publication  is  distin¬ 
guished  from  nemdy  all  others  of  tlie  kind.'-  ifis  extremely 
gratifying  to  us,  to  observe  such  an  union  of  pi’ofound  science, 
correct  reasoning,;»aiKl  scriptural  belief,  as  \ve  meet  witlt  in 
many  of  its  articles.  VVe  incidentally  - mentionetl  (Vol;  V. 
p.  18)  the  able  summary'  of  '  arguments  .under  the  article  ‘ 
CanaaniteSf  in  answer  to  the  well-known  ol)jections  of  Paine 
and  other  infidel  writers,  on  this  ground,  against  the  inspira¬ 
tion  of  the  Hebrew  . legislator.  VVe  have  since  seen  an  excel¬ 
lent  article  on  the  Credihility  of  testimony,  in  which  mathe¬ 
matical  calculations  are  very  ingeniously  rendered  subservient 
to  the  confirmation  of  ourfaith  in  moral'  evidence,  so  artfully 
sapped  by  Hume,  and  consequently  in  that  Divine  Revelation 
which  all  the  species  of  it  combine  to  support.  The  articles 
relating  to  moral -philosophy,  and  the  philosophy  of  the  mind 
and  the  passions,  are  drawn  up  with  care,  and  eommonly  w.ith 
j-udgement.  This  work,  like  the  Kncydopicdia  Londinensis, 
■is  a  Dictionary  of  words,  as  well  as  of  t/iings :  \t  includes  the 
Abridgement  of  .Johnson,  uiul,  besides',  riiany.terms  of  art,  &c. 
and  names  of  persons  and  pia<'es,'that  we  have  not  found  -in 
other  Dictionaries.  'I'he  plates,  in  Natural  History,  are  like¬ 
wise- coloured  ;  many  of  thc'iii,  tliongh  not- a!!,  with  iaudalile 
correctness  and  beaut v.  Seven  or  eight  jilates  are  given  with 
twery  Number.  I’he  articles  in  the  Paiitologia;  of  wdiich  we 
are  most  disposed  to  complain,  are  those  on  games  atvd  sports  ; 
at  any’.rat(‘,  they'  are  disproporifonately  extended,  however 
chriuiis  anil  well  compilsed  ;  that  on  desenes  praise. 

•A  very  striking  fcatitrc  of  tiic  work  is  the  union  of-  compre¬ 
hensiveness  with  I'.rovify' ;  thti ''latter  quality  is  sometimes 
sought  at  the  risk  of  .seantinc^Hhdtigh  very  rarely  by-any  cul¬ 
pable  omission.  Knowing',  Frb.iif’onr  own'little  experience,  the 
labour  reijuisite  for  eoinpre'ssing  a  large  qiumtity  of  informa¬ 
tion  into  a  small  space,  and  considering  the  utter  absurdity  of 
expecting  to.find  the  rr/ye/c  infonnatioii  that: may  he  desirable 
on  any  subject. tin  any  l)ictionarv,weeamiotbhm>e  concise- 
tiess,  vvhererwe  do  not  lind  tiie  laws  of  j)roportion -violated,  in 
work  of  only' ten  volumes.  •  ■ 

The  fourih.edition‘of  which  is 

now  publishing  under  tlie  snperintendunce  of  Dr.  Glcig,  has 
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reached  the  letter  M  in  the  alphabet'  Generally  speakingi 
tliere  is  but  little'  dift'erene'e  between  -this  ami  the  thirdj  in 
the  quantity  either  of  excellences  or  defects.  8oine  valuable 
disquisitions  in  the  former  edition  arc  now  omitted ;  thougby 
to  compensate  for  this,  two  or  three  excellent  new  treatises 
have  been  introthtced.  The  tone  of  the  political  discussions 
is  a  lutlc  relaxed,  'riiere  are  very  few,  new  plates  :  the  old 
OQrCs  arc  of  course  much  the  wor^se  for  wear:  so  .that,  alto¬ 
gether,  especially  as  the  recent  improvements  in  science  arc 
not  always  rcconled  Itere,  we  really  prefer-  the  third  edition 
of  this  fclncyclopaudia  t(>  that  which  is  now  issuing  from  the 
press.  When  :We  take  into  consiiieration  the  bulk  of  tbi.s 
work,  >ve  cannot  but  regret,  and  condemn  tlic  dteission  of 
.  many  words  which  ought  certainly  to  be  found  in  a  General 
'Dictionary  of  Arts  and  Sciences.  -Asa  proof,  we  muk  alledge 
the  following  list,  tbongh  it  is  not  perhaps  quite  complete,  of 
words  omitted  between 'the  articles  Equator  and  Etching.:  viz. 
£quicrural,  Etpiidid’erent,  l'’.(jnicurve  circle,  Equisonant,  Equi- 
tangential  curve,  Ecpiitant  leaves.  Equity  of  Redemption, 
Eranes,  l'>atosthene.s’s  sieve,  Erectors  (in  Anatomy),  Eli'ethis- 
uius,  EreugmusjEreuxis,  Eriospermnm,  Eriostemum,  Ernodea, 
Erodium,  Erodius,  Erose  leaf,  Erotomania,  Erotvius,  Eruca(in 
Botatiy),  Erythema,  Erytodauuin,Eschafotics,  Escliaton,  Esper- 
non,  Esseck,  Essera,  Essoin,  Estovayer.  The  omissions  occur 
with  equal  frequency  iti  every  otlier  part  of  the  new  edition 
which,  we  have- examined. 

•  The  Cqc/opo’dia,  now  ptiblishing  under  the' able  su- 
perintendjmce'of  Dr.  Rees,  has  for  its  basis  the  last  edition  of 
.  Cliautbers’s  Cyclopa'dia;  a  work  w!iich,  notwithstanding  its 

•.  great  general  merits,  soon  became  useless,  on  account  ot  the 
important  .changes  made  by  recent  discoveries  in  chemical 
science,  Tleside  the  suhjects  conijtrehended  in  that  work, 
the  accounts  of  w  hich  are  alirulged,  amplibed,  or  corrected,  as 
is -found  necessary,  this  Dictionary  farther  includes  Ancient 

•  and  Modern. Geography,. illustratetl  by  now  maps;  Biography; 
••  and  sketches  of.  Ancient  and  Moilern  History.  It  docs  not, 

however,  comprehend  a  Dictionary  of  words  in  general.  It 
^vas  originally  .proposed  to  .  comprize  this  work  in  abotit  20 
quarto  volumes ;  but  as  the  eleven  volumes  we  have  seen  ad- 
.  vaoce  but  a  little  way  iji  the  letter  .D,  it  is  manifest  the  work 
.  must, be  extended  to  between  .30  and  40  volumes,  unless  the 
i'uture  articles  be  improperly  compressed.  This  Cyclopaedia 
docs  not  give  treatises  or  systems ;  a  "feature  of  its  plan  on 
which. there  are  various  opinions,  but  which,  for.  our  part,  we 
entirely  appr.ove.  Should  the  learned  editor  adopt  some  such 
scheme  ot  reference  as  we  have  suggc.sted  at  the  conamence- 
‘  ment  of  this. survey,  his  work  will  be  much  more  useful  to  the 
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general  reader  without  treatises,  than  it  could  have  been 
with  them  in  the  same  compass.  Tlie  principal  complaint  we 
have  to  prefer  against  this  Cyclopa?tlia,  is,  that  many  of  its 
articles  arc  too  long ;  some  of  them,  indeed,  so  long,  that  very 
few  individuals  will  ever  read  them  through.  Gentlemen  of 
fortune,  wIhj  can  rather  tolerate  redundancies  than  dt?ficien- 
cies,  will,  of  course,  purchase  this  Dictionary,  in  preference  to 
any  other.  Compared  with  the  Encyclupncdia  Briiannica,  we 
think  it  inferior  in  point  of  Authorship,  but  superior  in  Editor¬ 
ship  ;  it  displays'  less  talent,  but  more  judgement ;  less  ge¬ 
nius,  but  more  learning ;  less  energy  of  mind,  but  more  ac¬ 
curacy  of  taste.  This  remark,  of  course,  is  not  intended  to  apply 
universally  ;  but  it  is  needless  to  specify  exceptions.  The 
English  work  is  very .  superior  in  tracing  etymologies.  Our 
observations  on  its  character  must  evidently  be  of  a  general 
and  cursory  nature ;  it  would  be  endless  to  appreciate  the 
merits  of  tne  many  valuable  articles  which  it  contains.!  As  a 
whole,  it  will  doubtless  be  an  ornament  to  the  literature  of 
the  mctro])olis  in  which  it  is  published  ;  and  the  admirable 
engravings  by  Lowry,  Milton,  and  Scott,  with  which  it  is  co¬ 
piously  enriched,  will  render  it  by  far  the  most  elegant  work 
of  tiie  kind  that  ever  issued  from  any  press  in  Europe.  ' 

After  having  thus  delivered  our  opinion,  framed  with  con- 
.s<-ientious  impartiality,  from  as  ample  an  examination  as  our 
leisure  has  allowed,  respecting  the  dilferent-  Encyclopiedias 
now  publishing;  what  shall  we  say  of  the  undertaking  by  Mri 
Enlield,  assuming  a  like  title,;  and  of  which  the  first  volume 
has  just  reached  us  ?  Why,  that  it  is  boih  ‘  last’  and  *  least  in 
our  good  graces.’  It  is  not  meant  to  assume'  the  shape  of 
a  Dictionary,  but  that  of  a  mere  colloction  erf  Treatises.  The 
volume  now  before  us  is  devoted  to  Astronomy.  It  is  a 
miserably  meagre,  ill-digested,  unscientific,  book  ;  with  in¬ 
correct  definitions',  erroneous  reasonings,  obscure  or  ambi¬ 
guous  illustrations ;  and  destitute  even  of  the  usual  advan¬ 
tage  of  an  alphabetical  index.  It  commences  with  an  account 
of  the  astronomical  observations  of  Adanif  and  ends  with 
mentioning  Dr.  Maskelyne’s  calculation  (in  1809)  of  the 
obliquity  of  the  ecliptic  ;  these  are,  vve  doubt  not,  the  newest 
portions  of  the  Treatise;  at  least,  they  are  both  subjects, 
respecting  which  -no  one,  wu  believe,  but  Mr.  Enfield,  has 
been  privileged  to  hear.  Whoever  Mr.  Enfield  may  be, 
he  writes,  as  he  tells  us,  ‘  for  the  active  student,  and  per¬ 
severing  tyro,’- — ‘  for  the  hoary  head  and  grey  hairs,’ — and,  *  fot 
the  half 'learned  noziciate'W  !  He  takes  spiecial  cure  to  cob- 
vince  us,  that  he  is  unacquainted  with  the  meaning  of  such 
\vords  as  orb,  focus,  penumbra,  &.c. ; — that  he  is  perfectly 
ignorant  of  Schroeter’s  observations  proving  that  the  moon  ha<< 
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an  atmosphere* — of  Laplace’s  theory  of  the  tides,  and  of  the 
atmospherical  oscillations; — of  the  limits  of  the  obliquity 
of  the^ecliptic, — ^and,  in  short,  of  numerous  particulars  that 
mark  .the  present  state  of  astronomy.  Yet  we  cannot  help 
fancying  -  lie  has  made  some  brilliant  discoveries  in  Meta> 
physics,  which  he  will  publish  in  due  course  :  for  he  tells  us, 
that,  sometimes  his  *  memory  is  unable  to  recollecty  that  at 
others  he  *  cannot  feeling  an  idea,’  while  at  others  he 
*  bears  /tartf-upon  an  idea,’  and  so  forth.  That  Quality,  in.-* 
deed,  which  chiefly  distinguishes  this  writer,  is,  nis  perspi> 
cuity.  Thus,  he  says  ‘  Columbus  discovered  the  West  Indies; 
but  there  it  rested.'  (p.  301.)  Again,  the  tenth  chapter,  on 
Georgiuin  Sidus,  commences  thus>  ‘  The  discovery  of  thi-s 
planet  was  reserved  to  the  industrious  care  and  unremitted  at¬ 
tention  of  his  Majesty’s  own  private  Astronomer,  Dr.  llerschel, 
under  whose  patronage  he  completed  this  most  surprising 
instrument  at  Slough,  near  Windsor  ’ ! ! !  (p.  101.)  And  again, 
(p.  65)  after  speaking  of  the  sun  being  vertical  at  certain 
places  within  the  tropics,  he  proceeds  thus  : 

•  This  must  always  appear  strange  to  those  who  have  never  been  ini¬ 
tiated  in  the  principles  of  Astronomy,  on  their  arrival  in  placet  between 
the  tro^s ; '  and  brings  to  my  recollection  the  candid  declarations  of 
a  noble  .Earl,  recently  deceased,  when  he  was  an  officer  on  duty  in  one  of 
the  West  India  islands,  St.  Vincent’s,  1  think,  of  his  great  surprise  in 
seeing  the  sun  in  the  meridian  pats  to  the  north  of  him.  Though  he 
possessed  a  very  respectable  library,  where  1  wat  then  sitting  with  liim 
hefore  dinner  or  su/ther,  lUT  which  of  them  I  cannot  at  present 
RECOLLECT,  [|How  distressing  !]  the  particulars  [of  the  dinner  or  supper, 
we  suppose]  consisting  mostly  of  history  and  antiquities,  I  was  obliged  at 
the  moment  to  explain  to  him  toUhout  asnstance  from  any  thing  that  the 
library  could  supply,  the  circumstances  to  which  he  had  more  especially 
directed  my  attention.  I  then  immediately  anttvered  the  Earl  [What 
astonishing  facility,  sagacity,  and  penetration !  especially  when  it  is  recu}-. 
iected  that  the  learned  gentleman  was  just  feeling  the  idea  ’  of  an  ap¬ 
proaching  mealj,  that  on  the  day  when  the  sun’s  northern  declination  be* 
came  equal  to  the  north  latitude,  the  meridian  Sun  would  be  vertical  * !  11 

Such  are  the  specimens  furnished  by  almost  every  page 
of  this  precious  *  Encyclopedia'  ./—Hut  we  will  suppress  tlie 
indignation  which  an  examination  of  the  book  is  so  naturally 
calculated  to  excite ;  and  shew  Mr.  Enfield,  that,  (to  ado|)t  his 
own  elegant  phraseology  when  describing  comets,)  we  are  nut 
‘  framed  of  a  texture  which  purposely  disposes’  us  ‘  to  fume 
in  that  sort.’  To  spend  more  words  on  the  work  would  be 
unnecessary  and  absurd :  a  performance  is  obviously  below 
animadversiou,  when  it  is  beneath  contempt. 
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Art.  XV.  X/ifcimeni  of  English  Prose  Writers  from  tike  earliest  Times 
to  the •  Close  of  she  ,wkh  Sketche&f.  Biographical. 

~  aod  Literary,  including  an  Account  of  Book&as  m'cII  ae'^their  Anthom, 
U'ith  occastonaLCriticismsx&c>  .  By  Geo..  Burnet,  late  of  ’Bidiol  Col- 
:  It'ge,  Oxford,  '^vols.  8^0.  pp.  1500..,Price  Longman  and 

Co.  1807.^.  .  .  .... 

•*■  *  ^  *>  •  ••  •  •  •  W'  * 

11’  sonjctirnos  lhippens  that  a  man  devise  a  plan  for  con- 
yeyiiig 'instruction  and  ainihsetuthit  (o’ Ivis  veaders,  without 
the  exertion ’of  powcrlal  iaic-hts,  or 'the  display  of  profound 
cniditipn.  The  work  Irefdre*  ns' i's^  of '  this  desPri|rtion; ,  It  has 
liiany  things  to  ‘recdntninid’ if  to'juteirtion';  and  *yet  tlic-exe- 
entidn  of  it  eontaihs  no  proof  that  the.;- uutbor  possesses  those 
fare  qualities  of  intellect,-  which  ePmmaitd  the  adifiiration  of 
Others.'  \Ve  rather  I'ejc.ici*  that'  the  state'"' of  the  literary 
world  now  and  then  presents  theSe  tljtportunities,  to  subprdi- 
hate  minds,  of  making  some  advantage  of  their  industfious 
Ineuhrations  ;  and  thus  equalizes  the  blessings' of ‘tlte  republic 
of  letters.  Were  it  not  so,  the  aristot'racy  of  learning  would 
monopolize  all  privileges  and  proms  to  themselves ;  and  ple¬ 
beian  intellects  would  find'no'account  in  their  labours^  ^vhich 
are  in  truth  much  more  persevering,-  and  not  seldom  more  use¬ 
ful, than  those  of  the  higher  orders  of  the  learned  community. 
Out  satisfaction  at  this  circumstance  is  heightened,  by  cohsi- 
dcrihg  that  onr  great"  geniuses  liave  no  c’om passion"  for  ;thosc 
whom  they  think  less  'ahlc  and  more  ignorant  than  themselves, 
atul  can  never  consent  to  “.sliake  the  snperflnx”  -  of  their 
celebrity  to  them.  Among  the  wealthy,  want  of  money  ex¬ 
cites  pity,  'and  elicits  the  boon  of  charity.  .  Amo ifg  the  learn¬ 
ed;  want  of  genius  and  information .  raises  contempt,  nialice, 
and  hardheartednesKi  . 

■  Idle  author  cd’  the  present  work  judiciously  describes  it,  as 
ItHving '  •  ■  • 

*  no  pretensions  to  originality  cv^  of  conipilement.  Indeed,  I  consider 
niystdf  as  having  done  little  more,. than  collected  into  a  convenient  form 
and  arrangement,  some  information  ( I  hope  entertaining  and  uselul)  be¬ 
fore  incommodiously  dispersed  cither  in‘  s'eafee  or  cumbrous  volumes.’ 
pp.  vi.  vii.  •  -  -  ,  -  •  - 

W'e  beg  to  put  the  reader  in  possession  of  otif  chief  reasons 
for  recommending  this  performance.  The  antiquarian  dispo- 
'^ition  has  been  of  hue  exceedingly  pre<lominai>t  in  our- coun¬ 
try.  It  is  not  tbe  love  of  wfiat  is  new',  but  of  wliat'is  old,  that 
now  excites  curiosity  and-  invigorates  research.'  Old  chro¬ 
nicles  are  pursued  vvith  eagerness,  and  ransacked  with  patience. 
Tenifying  tontes,  which  have  long -'lain'-hufied- in ''danap  and 
dust,  in  obscure  corners  of  neglected 'libraries,  ■-have' trium¬ 
phantly  risen  into  public  notice  us  if  from  a  trance;  and  like 
Hvlbagoras  arc  enjoying  a  second  life,  in  a  far  more  dignified 
form  Uian  before.  'I'hc  Roman  letter  begins  now  to  be  slight- 
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oomino!)  consent  •  set'.nis  now  to  require  hut  very  little  uiore 
toq)rcpare  a,  prosaic  work  tor  the  public  taste.  There  "arc, 
without  clouhr,.  some  of  our  rca  lers/ w  Iio  afc^aii.\i(5iis  to  kjiovv 
whut.it  is  so  inany  of  their  leariiecl  cotuitrymen  a(fmilreV^>itt 
they  are  dete-rrea  from  gralifyihjr  their*  wishes  by  the  for- 
iniuable  size?  of- the  voluuies  in  question,  by  theirScartttjr,  by 
the  amaziujr  value  ..which  a  succession  Of  years,'*  as  if  a 
compound  interest,  has  acquired  for  thefn  or  finitllyj^i^rhaps, 
by  an  opinion,  that  if  the  l)(>oks  were  within  their  rt^ch,  ^aiKl 
even  in  iheir  possession,  their  cimtents  w’ould  not  .deserve 
a  serious'  perusal.  To  such,  tfie  present  work* will  lye  liijjhly 
acceptable.  VV^itli  very  luilo.  trouble,  an^  in  a  very  short 
time,  .and  at  a.  trilling  expense,  they,  may  form  a  slight  ac¬ 
quaintance  with  those  authors,  who  at  present  are  the  subject 
6f  so  much;  admiration  ami  praise,  hut  witlf  whom  perhaps 
they  may  not  desire  a  very  strict  intimacy.  'rhongh  Mr. 
Burnet  often  adduces  a  short  specimen  from  a  bulky  frilio, 
it  is  as  much  as  many  would  wish  to  read;  and  in  general. 
abundajUlv  sufficient  to  evince  the  justice  of  the  admiration 
expressed  for  the  entire  work.-  Th6  following  passage  wilb 
enable  the  retider  to  form  a  tolerably  correct  idea  of  Trevisifs 
style  ill  the  translation  of  the  Polychronicon,"  ^and  to'judgo 
whether  he  should  wish  to  go  thriiugb  manv  Imiulred  folio 
pages  of  a  similar  description  ;  the  date  is  near  the  end  of 

the  fourteenth  centurv. 

✓  » 

•  ‘  Weal  til  and  worship  to  iny  worthy  and  worshipful  I, ord  Thomas, 
Lord  of  Barklt^y.  I  John  Trevis  i,  vour  priest  and  Ledcmatty  olx.*diei)t 
and  buxom'  to  work  your  will,  hold  in  hea.**t,  think  in  thought,  and,;nicaii 
in  mind  your  needful  meaning  and  speech  that  ye  spake  and  said,  that 
ye  would  have  English  translation  of  Ranulph.  of  Chesterks  -Books  of 
Chronicles.  iTierefore  I  will  fond'lo  take  that  travai),  and  make  Eng¬ 
lish  translation  of  the  same  books,  as  God  grunteth  me  grace;  Fociblame 
of  backbiters  will  I  not  biintie^  for  envy  of  enemies,  for  evil  spiting  and 
speech  of  evil  speakers  will  1  not  Icavi:'  to  do  this  deed :  for  travail  will  1 
not  ipare.  Cornfort  I  have  in  reedful  making  and  pleasing  to  God,  and 
in  knowing  that  I  it  is  your  will. 

‘h'orto  make  this  translation  dear,  and  plain,  »to  be  known  andunder- 
stan'den,  in  some  place,  I  shall  set  word  for  word,  and  active  tor  active, 
and  passive  for  passive  a-row,  right  as  it  standeth,  without  changing  of 
the  order  of  words.  But  in  some  place  1  must  change  the  order  oi  words. 
Set  active  for  passive,  and  again^uird\\  and  in  some  place  I  must  seta 
reason  for  a  word,  and  tell  what  it  meaneth.  But  for  all  such -changing, 
the  meaning  'shall  ‘stand  and  not  be  changed.  But  sonie  'words  and 


^  confessor.  ^  alert.  ^  engage,  try,  endeavour.  cease,  stop. 

^koow.  'contrariwise. 
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names  of  countries,  of  lands,  of  cities,  of  waters,  of  risers,  of  moon* 
tains  and  hills,  of  persons,  and  of  places,  ninst  be  set  and  stand  for  them, 
selves  in  their  own  kind  ;  as  Asia,  Europa,  Africa,  and  Syria ;  Mount 
Atlas,  Sinai,  and  Oreb  ;  Marah,  Jordan,  and  Armon  ;  Bethicm,  Naza> 
teth,  Jerusalem,  and  Damascus  ;  Hannibal,  Rasin,  Ahsuerus  and  Cynis ; 
and  many  such  words  and  names.’  Vol.  1.  pp.  30,  31. 

’  This  work  also  affords  a  good  opportunity  of  marking  the 
progress  of  the  English  language  from  barbarity  to  refine 
inent.  It  is  amusing  to  see  our  mother  tongue,  at  first  fluettj. 
ating  and  obscure  in  its  meaning,  unsettled  in  its  order,  bar. 
baruus  in  its  idioms,  irregular  in  its  analogy,  too  scanty  for 
some  subjects,  and  redundant  for  others,  assume,  by  slow  but 
perceptible  degrees,  a  ntore  settled  and  respectable  character. 
Elegant  minds  formerly  rejected  with  sporn  the  mean  and 
bar! equ in  dress,  which  the  English  lexicon  offered  for  their 
tbougnts.  The  necessity  of  having  recourse  to  anotlter  Ian- 
gnage  is  in  the  course  of  .time  reiiioved  ;  and  our  own  sup- 
plies  the  writer  with  a  rich  fund  of  appropriate  expressions 
bn  every  subjeet,.  with  nice  distinctions  and  elegant  turns, 
and  with  a  steady  precision.  This  .improvement,  like  others, 
is  gradual;  and  the  shades  of  difference  are  very  numerous 
between  the  citation  from  Trevisa  and  the  following  paragraph 
from  Dryden, 

♦  To  begin,  then,  with  Shakspeare.  He  was  the  man,  who  of  all.mo* 
dem,  and  perhaps  ancient  poets,  had  the  largest  and  most  comprehensive 
soul*  All  the  images  of  nature  were  still,  present  to  him,  and  he  drew 
them  not  laboriously,  but  luckily  :  when  he  describes  any  thing,  you  more 
than  see  it — you  feel  it  too.  Those  who  accuse  him  to  have  wanted 
learning,  give  him  the  greater  commendation  ;  he  was  naturally  learned  ; 
iie  needed  not  the  spectacles  of  books  to  read  nature  ;  he  looked  inwards, 
«nd  found  her  there.  I  cannot  say  he  is  every  where  alike  ;  were  he  so, 
I  should  do  him  injury  to  compare  him  with  the  greatest  of  mankind. 
He  it  many  times  flat,  insipid  ;  liis  comic  wit  degenerating  into  clenches, 
li:s  serious  swelling  into  bombast.  But  he  is  always  great,  when  some 
great  occasion  is  presented  to  him  ;  no  man  can  say  he  ever  had  a  fit 
subject  for  bis  wit,  and  did  not  then  raise  hiihself  as  high  above  the  rest 
of  poets. 

Quantum  lenta  soltnt  inier  v'thtrna  cujiratt*  Vol.  HI.  p.  470. 

The  advantage  of  which  we  are  now  speaking  is  the  com- 
pletcst  which  Mr.  li.  possesses.  When  the  chief  merit  of  an 
author  arises  from  an  interesting  parfative,  or  from  a  variety 
of  reasonings  and  illusiruiions,  alV'^tendiiig  to  one  important 
point,  a  short  extract  does  not  convey  a  fair  idea  of  the  work. 
But  if  the  principal  recouinicndation  he  his  style,  ho  may  be 
fully  appreciated  bj'  a  few  paragraphs.  To  adduce  an  extract 
in  thi*  case,  is  indeed, 'if  wc  may  use  an  old  comparison» 
ahewjng  a  brich»-7-iiot  however  to  give  a  notion  of  a  house, 
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but  as  a  specimen  of  the  materials  with  which  the  honse  ig 
constructed.  I'lie  reader,  tiierefore,  may  by  this  compilation 
ot  Mr.  B.  completely  estimate  the  style  of  the  author  quoted, 
as  wttlj  as  the  state  of  ilie  English  language  at  the  time  he 
w rote. 

Atiother  reasott  of  our  approbation  of  the  present  work  is» 
that  it  presents  toonr  view  some  gigantic  authors  in  their  pro¬ 
per  siz(*.  Some  inflated  bodies  may  be  compressed  into  a  very 
narrow  compass.  When  tiie  attenuated  lamina  of  thought^ 
in  many  compositions,  is  reduced  to  a  cubic  mass,  it  is  really 
wonderful  how  small  a  space  it  fills.  The  effusions  of  an  au¬ 
thor's  drain  frequently  want  distillation,  and  in  how  diminu* 
tive  a  phial  nia\'  the  quintessence  be  confined?  Many  writefi, 
also,  heed  only  be  tasted.  A  slight  extract  will  in  this  case 
sn(hce,.as  well  as  the  whole  work.  If  any  reader  it  disposed 
from  the  flavour  of  the  specimen  to  devour  the  entire  piece, 
he  n«ay  procure  It.  As,  in  casting  our  eyes  over  a  large  li¬ 
brary,  we  would  wish  mure  than  half  of  the  volumes  to  be 
committed  to  the  flames,  because  they  are  pernicious ;  the 
half  of  what  remains,  to  be  torn  up  for  waste  paper  because 
they  contain  harmless  falsehoods  ;  a  moiety  of  the  residue  to 
grace  the  library  unopeiied,'  because  they  contain  uselen 
truths  ;  and  the  small  remnant,  after  all  these  deductions,  to 
form  the  regular  food  of  the  understanding :  so  in  looking  at 
n)any  a  huge  folio,  we  wish  page  after  page  to  be  effaced 
or  curtailed,  until  a  few  chapters  and  sections  remain  to  reward 
the  toil  and  expense  of  the  reader,  and  to  preserve  the  repu¬ 
tation  of  the  writer. 

But  it  remains  to  say  a  few  words  on  the  execution  of  this 
plan  which  we  approve.  The  author  has  performed  his  part 
respectably,  except  in  one  or  two  instances*  The  exception 
we  take  is,  that  he  has,  vve  fear  purposely,  chosen  extracts 
calculated  to  throw  ridicule  on  sacred  and  important  truths. 
With  this  abatement,  we  think  the  author  in  titled  to  praise 
both  for  his  biographical  and  literary  sketches,  his  account  of 
books  and  their  anthers,  and  his  occasioital  criticisms. 


Art.  XVI.  Sydney  Smith’s  Two  Volumti  of  Sermoni^ 

(Concluded from  p.  472.) 

XN  our  last  number  we  suspended  our  review  of  these  vo¬ 
lumes  in  a  considerable  degree  of  |»erplexity,  caused 
several  passages  in  the  sermon  against  Methodism,  and  parti¬ 
cularly  oythis : — 


tnethodists,)  and  in  dtsungutshtog  them  from  the  c^ch  of  Kaelaad,  I 
do  not  found  that  distinction  upon  the  speculative  tenets  they  pnw^  hot 
Upon  the  general  spirit  they  display ;  it  is  in  vain  to  say  yon  belong  ooi 
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antient,  and' vefterabte^commumon,  ifyou  lose  sight  of  that  moderation  for 
which  we'have  alwa3's  been- distinguished,  and,  instead  of.sameness  of.  spi¬ 
rit,  give' w« ‘only  sameness  .of  belief,  You^are  not  of  us,.(whateycf  your 
bdk't  may  bc,).if  .you  ,.are  .-iHJtsober  as  jve  are  ;  you  are  not  of  us’  if  you  ’ 
have  our  zeal  without  our  knowledge  f  you  arcnotdfus,  if  those  tenets 
v.'l.-ich,we.ha(se.^wa,ys.Kench.red  compatible  with  sound  discretion,  make' 
yc4r;.<J;i’»4nk,.aild.  staggering  with  .the  new ‘wine 'of  enthusiasm.'' Vol.  I. 


in  thfsp-assage,  the  writer  very  clearly  identifies  .  liis 
ryi^^otis’ -^dief- wit1i'  the  tcnet.s  .of- the  established  cliurch, 
and  thenVdniits  that  the  sjjeeuhnivo  doctrines  of  the  nietho- 
dists’aisoare  identical  vuith  those  tenets;  and  this  is  plainly  say- 
i«gi  iKJtt  Hii  point  of  speculative  religions  opiiiions  he  and  tlie 
niethodists  are ‘agreed,  the  dilforenc^  being  only  inthespi- 
rtt' wifli'  whieh  these  opinions' are  maintained  and  applied. 
Here  we  tt'ere  reduced  to  e.vtreme  perplexity  in  aueuipting  to 
guess  what  class  of'Ghristiaus  it  could  he,  -  that  our  preach¬ 
er. had  chosen  to  denominate  niethodists.  For  we  fouiul  him 
fejeeting  the  doctrine  of  atonement,  rejepting  and  ridiculing 
the  doctrine  of  a'paiticular  providence,  and  shewing,- by  pal¬ 
pable' irirplications,'. his  disbelief  of  some  other  tenets,  main- 
thined  as  of  the  utmost  importance  by  those  who  lay  the 
most  emphasis  on  tliese  two  dnctrincs,  -Wq  were  .<iuite  cer- 
iain  that  any  one  of  the  classes,  usually  called  methodisis, 
would  just  as-sooii  acknowledge  themselves  to  .be  of  the 
faith  of  dapari,  as  rb  coincide  with  dur  preacher’s  notions  of 
Christianity^  And  yet  he.has-not -signified.that  it  is  any  new 
class  of  religionists  against- which  he  has  felt  it  his  duty, to 
caution  his  auditoi's.'  'Nor  fi- it  any.new  class,  as  far  as  ,we 
can  by  any  tjaians  discover  from  the  .  general  tenour  of  the 
seruion.  ‘  ,  • 

It  is  hard  that  vve  have  no  possible  way  out  of  this  diffi¬ 
culty,  but  by  hre-dking' a  wide  gap  through  .  the  preacher’s 
.sincerity.  We  looked  this  way  in  a  former,  part  of. onf  ob¬ 
servations,  and  w.c  'arc  forced  ’toward .  the  same  point  again. 
It  is  a  signal' piece  of  disinjjeimousuess  in  this  preacher,'  to 
pretend  to  .idenfify. jus  .opinions  with  the  standard  creed  of 
the  estahiisbed  clitirch.  Aii'd  what  does'c.Kcitc  our  indigna¬ 
tion  not  a  little,  \vc  confess,  is  to  see  this  done  in  such  a 
ifiainier,  as  to  seem  an 'intemional  vvanlou  insult  on  that  ve- 
nr’rfihle.  -establishment;  llie  pretence  being  niadc,  with  an 
air  of  easy-  cohtidence,  in  a  set  of  sermons,  in'  which  it  is 
not  fhontriit  worth  while  to  take  the  slightest  .trouble  ewni 
'40  disguise  the»i=t^€vftii^'fl,ivd.eOPtvn>pt  of  some  of  the  most  cs- 
i-entUiT  ^ihiutsof'  tho  baitiiwwd  faitlv.  We  cannot  |'-rcscrve  oiu 
p:itieitce,ftri‘s*eonr  churclvlreated  thus  l)V  her  professed  s<>ns 
■Hnd  •advoV;itc'st  •cW>e.t.s»ein  .to  i.>oar-tl^eu3,.say ,  ‘Von  sec  to 
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wliSit/a  pli^t  tile  .good  old  supcrannU'fiitecrestalflislunent  is  re-  . 
iluCed.*  She  is  like  an  old  decrtfHt  lady,  wIk^ko  servants  have  a 
few. feady. cant  plirnses  of  deleixMtcei  but  •  lauf^~‘at  her  (Ttders 
alniok  h^e  ciosi^d' the’  dnor‘of  her  room,  and 

go'anJ  yi)  every'  tlTin;T  just  us  tlwy  like,  without  in  the  least 
cariig  ^fdr  thc'cotisequcncos  of  her  heihj^Hnld  bow  they  * 
are  acting.  The  good  old  church  has  appointed  plenty  of 
creOils  and  confessions':  we  liuve  set  onr  tiaiws  to  a  lotujr 
list pt  art ieleh,  .f till  o+'  tHed«nnerit  of  human  works,  full  of  a 
propifiui-dry  s^^crtfice,  jnstifi'eation  hv  fairhy  s  alvation  hy  *pnro 
gracCvand  such  kiiid  of  things.  Yes,  we  liave  sul>scr;lK*:i, 
ha  !  lui !  l>a  !  and  griiv^'ly  promised  to  hoTd  fortli-  these  lauda¬ 
ble  fancies.  Th’s  cngagcMiumt  having  heeti  made  in  all  due’ 
form,  and  the  cereiiibniaf^iarts  of  the  service  being (lischarged 
ill  ^tlie  prescribed  inianniT,  we  easily  find  means  to  dupe  our 
worthy:  old.  mistress  ; ’or  if  Vve -cannot  dtuye  her,  or  'do  not 
choose  to  take*  so  much  pains,  we  fiave  nothing  to  fear‘ in  set¬ 
ting  at  nought. her  authority,  as  to  what  relates  to  tier  mas-* 
.ty  creei^s.  *VYe  shape  our  discourses  and  doctrines  according 
to  our  own  taste,  or  the  fashion’ of  the  times ;  and  thus  we 
get  the  eiiioluineiits,  and  sometimes  daiigh  and  sometimes 
rail,  as.it  »niay  alternately  suit  our  auinsemcnt  or*our  inti^rest, 
at  those- whose  precious  squeamish  consciences  will  not  let: 
them  obtain  a  share  of  onr  privileges,  at  the  trifling  cost 
of  declaring  their  assent  uo  what 'they  do  notdielieve*’  I'hcse 
gentlemen,  ‘however,  know, when*  to  be  demure  again  ;  and 
then,  it  is  so  venerable  an  institution  !  so  faithfully  support* 
ed  !  so  formed  for  ^perpetuity  !  Then,  each  of  them  devont- 
ly  crosses  himself,  and  chants,  after  this  reverend  precen¬ 
tor, —  ‘the  church  is  ‘not  endangered  by  'this  denomination 
of  Christians  .(the  incthodi  Sts;)  1  li  ope  aiul  believe  that  iut 
roold  are  too  deep,  its  structure  too  adinintMe;  its  defenders 
loo  able,  and  its  followers  ittm  'firm,  'to  be  sliakeu  by  this  or 
any  other  species’ of  attack.’ (  V.  1.290)  W'e  cannot  suppre>s 
pur-iiiilignation,  at  ’Seeing  this  deliberate  systematic  practice 
ofinsuU  to  the  estaWisiimeiit.  And  we  would  •  loudly  want, 
though  we  tear  it  will  be  of  no  avail  to  warn,  the  church, 
that  all  such-men 'afe  ttfaitors  to  her- interests,  attd  in  elVetr 
conspirators  against’ /her  life.-  Adhering  in  form  to  her  conf- 
munion^and  possetMiiig'all- its  temporal  privileges,  they  are 
notwithstanding  'decided,  violent,  super-libertine  dissenteri., 
beyond  all  •  comparison  n>ore  alienated  frojii  -  her  grand  priiici- 
j)les  of  fuith,  thani  thirty -nine  in  forty  of-those  who  arefofmal- 
ly- sej>arated  from  her  conimu!) ion.  • 

We  intendedsome  ’remarks bn  onr  rcvereinl  author’s  -rl^fc*- 
trine  of  Providence;  l>ut  shall  reserve  them  for -an  oex'-ision 
which  win  ireqiiirc  ia'brief-attention  to  precisely  the  same  no- 
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tions,  exhibited  in* almost  literally  the  same  language,  iti  a 
short  anonymous  publication  ascribed  to  the  same  authorj  and 
not  disavowe*!  by  him.  That  these  notions  arc  opposite  to  the 
Bible,  is  the  very  last  argument,  we  suppose,  that  any  reader 
of  these  sermons  would  think  of  suggesting  to  the  writer  of 
them ;  but  it  might  have  been  expected  he  would  not  have 
been-  desirous  to  shut  himself  out  from  every  respected  school 
of  philosbphers. 

If  no  publication  ever  came  with  more  defective  claims,  in 
point  of  theological  quality,  than  these  sermons,  we  most 
employ  a  different  language  as  to  what  they  exhibit  of  intel¬ 
lectual  ability,  and  moral  instruction.  They  display  a  great 
deal  of  acuteness,  diversified  mental  activity,  and  independent 
thinking.  Whatever  else  there  is,  there  is  no  common-place. 
The  matter  is  sometimes  too  bad,  sometimes  too  good,  -but 
always  too  shrewd,  to  be  dull.  The  author  is  a  sharp  obser¬ 
ver  of  mankind,  and  has  a  large  portion  of  knowledge  of 
the  world.  What  is  more,  he  lias  exercised  much  discriniina. 
tive  observation  on  the  human  heart,  and  often  unfolds. a 
correct  view  of  its  movements,  especially  the  depraved  ©nesr 
He  has  indicated  in  it  so  many  native  principles  of  pernici¬ 
ous  operation,  that  if  lie  cared  about  philosophical  consisten¬ 
cy  he  would  turn  orthodox  at  once ;  and  he  behind  no  *  inetho- 
dist’  of  us  all,  in  representing  the  necessity  of  an  influence 
from  heaven  to  purify  so  corrupt  a  source  of  agency.  We  have 
seen  many  instances  of  men  choosing  to  be  absurd  phiioso* 
phers,  in  order  to  avoid  being  sound  divines.  But  did  he  uot 
laugh  outright  in  his  study,  when  he  was  making  sentences  a- 
bout ‘manly  resolution,’ ‘noble  pride,’  and  other  such  things, 
as  being  the  forces  which  were  to  subdue  internal  evil,  and  de* 
feat,  throughout  a  campaign  of  half  a  century,  a  world  of  temp¬ 
tations?  We  shopld  indeed  be  sorry  if  he  could  be  in  so 
gay  a  mood  when  going  to  lead  his  auditors  into  so  fatal  an  er* 
ror ;  but  we  cannot  conceive  that  he  could  avoid  that  percep¬ 
tion  of  incongruity  which  usually  excites  the  risible  muscles; 
Really,  notwithstanding  all  we  have  said,  we  think  the 
man  has  a  more  methodistical  basis  than  half  his  clerical 
brethren.  A  man,  who  entertains  his  estimate  of  the  condi¬ 
tion  of  human  nature,  holds  a  principle  which,  by  correct  in¬ 
ference,  precipitates  the  mind  to  despair  on  the  one  hand,  or 
leads  it  towara  the  reprobated  doctrines  on  the  other  ;  -and  it 
would  be  an  admirable  proof  of  ‘  manly  resolution’  and*  noble 
pride,*  to  reject  them  because  formalists,  and  sciolists,  and  pro¬ 
fligates,  and  fribbles,  and  divers  other  sorts  of  creatures^  all 
w^lyjoin  to  sneer  at  them,  for  the  most  part  withoutso  much 
attempting  to  understand  them  ! 

The  morality  will  often  be,  of  course,  very  defective  in  priu- 
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ciplcj  in  wdvhs  wherein' tlie  theology  is  so  scanty  ajhd  so  er-* 
yqiiiepus;  iVlaking,  however,  the  due  allowance  for' this  ahd.fof 
fivciry  other  dJteridrating  cause, here  will  be  fci-ia  1',  ,in  these 
scruions,  a.large  share  of  valuable’  iiistructio'ii.'  General  prin¬ 
ciples,  of  morals  are  sometiivies  developed  with  yery  original 
illustrations.  'Fhe  discriminations  of  right  and  wrong  arc  often 
tilrongly  marked.  IVloial  agents  are  represented  in  a  great 
diversity  of  situations,  and  many  of  those  situations  are  brought 
forward' into  view  very  forcibly,  hv  means  of  well  selected  cir- 
cuiiiistances  and  stmng  colouring.  The  reader  will  observe' that 
the  moralist,  has  the  real  wi)rld  and  the. present  times  constant¬ 
ly"  in  his.  view ;  his  observations  have  the  advantage  of  bearing 
a  relation  facts  ;  they  are  the  ‘inoral  lessons  of  a  man  who 
knows  the  world;  they  are  '  pictures'  as  well  as  -precepts. 
In  one  ’  of  these  discourses  we  are  not  so  much  listening 
to  a  formal  ■  lecture,  as  accompanying  the  moralist  into  somifc 
scone  of  hit  man  action,  apposite  to  the  topic  he  has  chosen,  and. 
hearingdiim  niake  a  series  of  acute  and  spirited  comments  on 
the  prominent  circumstances'  as  titey  present  tiiemselves.  This 
prevents  *  regular  and  extended  discussion,  but  it  throws  ]>ecu- 
liar  force  into  particular  passages.  It  casts  the  surface  of  the 
composition  in  points,  generally  sharp,  and  someti pi jcs  spark¬ 
ling;.  U  is' to  be  noticed,  at  the  same  time,  that  'hi^  rnoral  oW 
servatiohs,  while  bearing  so  strong  an  impression  .of.  acquainti- 
an’ce  with  the  ivral  world,*  will  in  .some  instances  be  also 
found'  rather  more  accommodating  to  the  world's  stand¬ 
ard  of  moral  principles,  than  the  moral  speculations- and  in* 
jitruptions  of  a  teacher  would  he,  who  should'qunlify  his  know¬ 
ledge  of  the  world  with  an  equally  intiniate  knowledge  of 
Christianity,  It  will  easily  he  conjectured, i  that  our  presefrt 
instructor  will  lay  down  Ins  moral  rules,  at  somewhat  more 
than  H;  sufficient  distance'  frpm  puritanical  spirituality  and 
austerity;  Yet  we' find  less  reasoti  to  complain,  than  we  should 
have  expected  in  moral  reasonings  so  little  indebted  directly 
to  thr  light  of  true  theology.  A  new  proof 'is  here  aHord- 
ed,  that  in  a  country,  where  Christianity  is  well  knbwttf 
those  intelligent  men  who  gjve  it  hut  very  little  attention, 
ahd  who  despise  some  of  its  l(;ading  principles— if  they  should 
ever  have  happened  to  hear  them  stated,  have  tievertbeless 
acquired,  insensibly  and  involuntarily,  a  much  higher  tone 
of 'moral  sentiment  than  we  find  in  the  heathen  philosophers. 
Our  preacher’s  tone  is  sometimes  very  high;  we  were  real¬ 
ly  surprised,  as  well  as  gratified,  to  find  him,  for  instance, 
'giving,  no  quarter  to  the  love  ot  praise  as  a  motive  of  acr 
lion.  '  "  . 

’  *  I  mean  by 'Vanity,  tlie  excessive  love  of  praise,  and  1  call  it  excciiivc 
VoL.  V.  T  t 
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whentTCT  it  becomes  a  roouve  to  action .  The  vanity  of  great  raeQ> 

when  it  stimulates  them  to  exertions  useful  to  mankind,  is-that  species  of 
vanitYt  which  seems  to  approach  the  nearest  to  virtue,  and  which  we 
roost  readily  pardon  for  its  effects  ;  and,  indeed,  so  much  are  we  inclined 
to  view  actions  by  their  splendour,  or  their  importance,  rather  than  by  their 
motives,  that  wc  can  hardly  agree  to  call  by  the  name  of  vain,  a  man 
who  has  exercised  consummate,  and  snccessful  ability  upon  great  ob¬ 
jects  ;  whereas,  there  is  a  vanity  of  great,  and  a  vanity  of  little  minds,  and 
the  same  passion'  regulates  a  ceremony,  which  saves,  or  ruins  a  kingdom, 
it  is  better,  to  be  sure,  that  good,  (if  it  cannot  be  done  for  the  best) 
should  be  done  from  any  motive,  rather  than  not  be  done,  at  all ;  but 
the  dignity  of  die  fact  can  never  communicate  purity  to  the  intention.  True 
religiou  consists  not  only  in  action,  but  in  the  mind  with  which  wc  act ; 
and  the  highest  beneficence  which  flows  from  vanity,  though  it  may  ex¬ 
alt  us  in  the  eyes  of  men,  abases  us  in  the  view  of  God.*  V.  II.  p.  114. 

A  multitude  of  specimens  might  be  extracted,  of  just. and 
forcible  iliinkiiig ;  we  will  transcribe  only  two  or  three,  not 
as  being  preferable  to  many  others,  but  as  first  occurring  to 
our  recollection. — :  From  a  very  striking  sermon  on  the  bad 
effect  which  a  life  past  in  great  cities  produces  ,ou  the 
moral  and  religious  character,’ we  might  quote  much  more  than 
the  following  passages. 

*  It  is  hot  favourable  to  religious  feeling  to  hear  only  of  the  actions 
and  Interference  of  men,  and  to  behold  nothing  but  what  ingenuity,  has 

cororieted . Out  of  great  cities,  there  is  .every  where  around  us  a  vast 

sy^m  gmng  on,  utterly  independent  of  human  wisdom,  and  human  inter¬ 
ference;  and  man  learns  there  the  great  lesson  of  his  imbecility  and  de¬ 
pendence...  But  here  every  thing  is  man,  and  man  alone;  kings  and  se¬ 
nates  command  us ;  we  talk  of  their  decrees,  and  look  up  to  their  pleasure ; 
they  seem  to  move  and  govern  all,  and  to  be  the  providence  of  cities ; 
in  this  !!eat  of  government,  placed  under  the  shadow  of  those  who  make 
the  laws,  we  do  not  render  unto  C*sar  the  things  which  are  Caesar’s,  and 
unto  God  the  things  which  are  God’s,  but  God  is  forgotten,  and  Cssar 
is  siipreme ;  all  is  human  policy,  human  foresight,  human  power ;  nothing 
remindsus  of  invisible  dominion,  and  concealed  Omnipotence;  we  do 
nothing  but  what  man  bids ;  we  see  nothing  but  what  man  creates  ;  we 
mingle  with  nothing  but  what  man  commands ;  it  is  all  earth  and  no 
heaven.* 

*  The  lesson  which  all  ought  to  learn  from  principle,  is  often  taught 
by  poverty,  sickness,  and  old  age,  and  we  are  then  most  willing  to  rest 
vppn  a  superior  power,  when  we  learn  from  experience  the  moral  and 

•  physical  evils  by  which  we  are  surrounded,  and  the  confined  powers  of 
IMjr  nature  by  which  those  evils  are  to  lie  repelled.  This  lesson,  how¬ 
ever,  is  more  slowly  learnt  in  great  cities,  than  elsewhere,  because  there 
tfie  strongest  combination  is  formed  against  the  accidents  of  life.  It  is 
there  that  every  evil  which  can  harass  humanity,  is  guarded  against  by  the 
most  consummate  experience,  and  rectified  with  the  most  perfect  skill  ; 
whatever  man  has  discovered  to  better  his  condition,  is  there  to  be  found  ; 

the  vdiole  fqrce  of  human  genius,  called  to  the  aid  of  each  individual, 
gradually  diminishes  that  conviction  of  human  imbecility  which  is  one 
caute  of  religious  teeling.*  V ,  II.  p.  302. , 
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WeKketlie  pointed,  spirited  cast  of  a  i>aragraph  in  theser- 
.inon  on  Repentance,  and  a  similar  one  in  the  sermon  on 
.Temptation;  which  we  will  place  togetlier. 

*  The  great  mean  of  making  repentance  efficacious,  is  by  holding  no 
parley  with  temptation  ;  to  hesitate  is  to  consent  ;  to  listen  is  to  be  con¬ 
vinced;  to  pause  is  to  yield.  —  The  soul  of  a  penitent  man  should  be 
as  firm  against  future  relapse,  as  it  is  sorrowful  for  past  iniquity  :  the  only 
chance  for  doing.well,  is  to  be  stubborn  in  new  righteousness ;  to  hear  no¬ 
thing  but  on  one  side,  and  to  be  indebted  for  safety  to  prudence,  rather 
than  to  impartiality ;  above  all  things,  to  tremble  for  youthful  virtue;  not  to 
trust  ourselves,  till  we  have  walked  long  with  God,  —  till  the  full  measuir 
'of  his  grace  is  upon  us,  —  till  long  abstinence  has  taught  us  to  forbear,  — 
till  we  have  gained  such  wide,  and  such  true,  knowledge  of  pleasure,  that 
we  comprehend  salvation  and  eternity  in  the  circle  of  our  joys/  V,  I, 
p,  32. 

♦  Tlien  there  must  be  no  treaty  entered  into  with  the  tempter ;  no  par- 
ley,  no  doubt,  no  lingering  explanation  ;  but  clear  denial,  indicating  calm 
and  invincible  resistance  ;  for  in  this  way  the  souls  of  men  are  lost  to  sal¬ 
vation  ;  it  seems  innocent  to  listen,  it  is  no  crime  to  hear  what  the  thing 
is ;  I  can  always  deny,  I  can  always  retreat I  am  stiH  master  of  my 
own  actions.  But  this  is  an  error,  for  you  cannot  deny,  or  retreat,  but  at 
the  first  pause  you  were  lost,  and  sin  and  death  marked  you  for  their  own  ; 
it  is  madness  to  combat  with  the  eloquence  of  sin,  or  to  gaze  at  the 
pictures  of  passion  ;  if  you  dispute  with  pleasure,  she  will  first  charm 
you  to  silence,  then  reason  you  to  conviction,  then  lead  you  utterly  from 
God  ;  she  wants  you  only  to  hear  and  see  ;  she  requires  only  one  mo¬ 
ment’s  pause,  she  knows  if  you  can  balance  for  a  point  of  tim^  between 
her  present  rapture  and  the  distant  felicity  of  heaven,  that  you  are  quite 
gone;  you  must  meet  temptation  with  blindeyes,  and  deaf  ears,  and  witli 
a  heart  which  no  more  balances  whether  it  shall  be  virtuous,  than  it  does 
whether  it  shall  send  the  blood  of  life  through  all  the  extreiiiitie*  and 
channels  of  the  bodily  frame.’  V.  II.  p.  lU 

We  may  cite  the  following  passage,  on  the  ple-asure  with 
which  scandal  is  heard  and  circulated,  as  a  proof  of  that  talent 
of  detecting  human  nature,  which  is  often  displayed  in  these 
volumes. 

‘  There  are  many,  I  beKeve,  who  are  so  far  from  listening  to  the 
means  by  which  this  satisfaction  at  the  miconduct  of  others,  may  be 
checked,  that  they  are  rather  inclined  to  doubt  of  the  disorder,  than  w 
adopt  the  remedy.  It  wounds  our  pride  as  much  to  confess  the  fault, 
as  it  gratifies  our  pride  to  practise  it.  No  man  chuses  to  avow  that  he 
wants  the  faults  of  others,  as  a  foil  io  his  own  character ;  no  man  has 
the  desperate  candour  to  confess,  that  the  comparison’  which  he  draws 
between  himself  and  his  brother,  upon  hearing  of  any  act  of  miscon¬ 
duct,  is  a  source  of  pleasure  ;  and  that,  in  such  cases,  the  feelings  of 
self  overcome  the  mles  of  the  gospel ;  if  you  ask  any  man  such  a  ques¬ 
tion,  he  will  say,  that  he  depends  upon  his  own  effons,  and  not  on  the 
failure  of  others ;  he  will  contend,  that  the  errors  of  his  fellow  creatures 
are  to  him  a  source  of  serious  concern  ;  he  says  so,  —  and  he  bcUevei  that 
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he  says  the  truth  ;  for  no  man  knows  the  secrets  of  his  own  heart ; 
but  it  it  is  tme,  why  are  the  wings  of  evil  fame  so  swift  and  so  un¬ 
wearied  ?  Why  is  it  not  as  difficult  to  lose,  as  to  gain,  the  commenda. 
tions  of  mankind  ?  Why  does  it  reejuire  a  whole  life  to  gain  a  character 


—  -  /  *  ^ 

•which  can  be  lost,  and  unjustly  lost,- in  a  single .  moment  of  time  ?  It  is 

^this,  because  we  are  reluctant  to  exalt  and  ever  willing  to  ’  pvill.  down  ; 
because  we  love  the  fault  better  wliicli  gives  us  an  inferior,  than ,  the 
Virtue  which  elevates  an  human  being  above  us.*  V.  I,  p.  19S. 

While  we  are  sincerelv  glad,  as  a  kind  of  set-crfl'  against 
the  theological  condemnation,  to  bear  testimony  to  the  large 
portion' of, spirited  and  vigorous  thought,  and  just' morality, 
in  tlicse  volumes,  we  are  yet  compelled  to  tax  them,  as  li¬ 
terary  performances,  with  capital  faults.  The  first  that  will 
strike  every  reader  is,  excessive  affectatiou.  It  appears  even 
in  the  typographical  structure  of  the  page,  Tlie  writer  seems 
to  fancy  it  a  merit,  or  an  exploit,  to  divide  and  point  his  sen¬ 
tences  in  a  different  manner  from  that  of  any  other  vvriter 
in  Europe,  and  a  manner  which  no  other  writer  in  Europe 
will  imitate,  lie  has  had  a  quarrel -with  the  period-,  and 
seems  resolved  to  drive  it  out  of  tlie  republic  of  letters,  af¬ 
ter  all  its  faithful  and  welcome  services  in  putting  an  end  .to 
tedious  sentences,  sermons,  and  Hooks.  The  colon,  or  any 
other  of  ‘the  marks,  is  to  occupy  its  vacated  place’,  Tliere 
often  appears  a  particular  care,  that  the  stops  shall  bear  no 
relation  to.  the  pauses  of  the  sense.  ,  . 

We  k  now  not  what  else  U*  impute  it  to- hut.  affectation, 
that  we  meet  with  such  grammatical  faults,  as  a  scholar  and 
critic, could  not  have  fallen  into  inadvertently.  For  example.; 
‘  many  a  precept  lays  hid  in  the  soul,’  &c.  ‘  enthusiasm  has 
sprang  up  anujng  the  rich;’  ‘  when  the -sword  has  drank  its 
it  often  hapjrcns  that  the  repeutaiice,  at  a  mo- 

nientof  sickness,  vanishes,’  &c.  ;  ‘  we  arc  thoroughly  aware 
of  haying &c.’ ;  ‘  after  I  had  by  those  means  t  o 

teach’;  ‘  he\ye/s- down  to  the  feast  of  Mammon’;  ‘  the  spirit 
of  the  gospel  is  evinced  by  rising  up  the  hund)lo’  ;  ‘  as  if  the 
time  u'as  at  last  arrived’  we  can  rarely  or  (ver  return’ ;  ‘  there 
is  not  a  feeling  of  wretchedness  you  can  strike  into  his  heart, 
but  K'/iut  it  is  eternally  recorded  a'gainst  you  ;’  ‘  the  man  who 
can  please  for  the  passing  hour,  is  better  aiid  .greater  thati 
him  who  can,’  &c.  ;  ‘dissimilar  from  the  fruits  of  the  spirit;* 
‘  this  discontent  o/'  present  things.’  Wc  have  transcribed 
these  examples  literally  ;  and  surely  such  things  are  among 
the  very  poorest  expedients,  by  which  an  author  can  lose  hi.s 
trouble  in  trying  to  persuade  ids  readers  that  he  is  too  power- 
fuilv  borne  along  by  his  suhjcci  to  regard  graumi'aiical  pro¬ 
prieties,  or  can 'seek  the  repute  of 'gratuitous  singiilarity. 
If;  i.s  perhap.s  hardly  worth  while  to,  notice.  Ids  fancy  for  ai- 
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\vays  Using  the  article  an  before  a  word  beginning  with  the 
aspirate,  as,  ‘  an  lininan  being,’  ^  au  happy  foresight,’  can 
nabit,’  ‘  an  higher  order,’  ^  an  lialf-dccepiion,’  ‘  an  heaven,’ 
&c.  &c. 

But  the  affectation  is  not  confined  to  these  small  particu¬ 
lars  ;  it  prevails  in  a  most  unconscionable  degree  through 
the  general  tenor  of  onr  preacher’s  laivjuage.  He  never 
goes  on  so  much  as  two  minutes  in  that  manly  simplicity  of 
expression,  which  is  natural  to  a  man  strenuously  and  solely 
intent  on  illustrating  and  enforcing  his  subject.  The  cast  of 
his  language  compels  an  unwilling  suspicion,  that  the  purpose 
is  not  so  much  to  enforce  the  subject,  as  to  parade  it ;  and,  in 
doing  so,  to  play  off  the  greatest  possible  number  of  quaint 
pranks  of  rhetorical  manoeuvre.  We  doubt  whether  we  ever 
before  saw,  within  an  equal  space,  so  many  fantastic  quiddi¬ 
ties  of  diction,  snch  a  perverse  study  to  twitch  our  strong, 
honest,  manful  old  language  into  uncouth  postures  and  vain 
antics.  We  know  not  how  so  to  manage  our  own  phraSses,  as 
to  give  a  characteristic  description  of  those  which  spoil  these 
sermons ;  but  we  shall  do  right  to  quote  a  very  small  sample 
of  them  ;,arjd  we  are  not  aware  that,  as  thus  detached,  they 
will  sustain  the  injustice  of  being  made  to  look  more  strange 
than  they  do  in  their  own  pages.  ‘  To  him. .  .  it  is  worth  the 
pains  to  cultivate  mankind’ — Hhc  righteous  man  cultivates 
and  studies  all  whom  he  approaches’ — ‘  the  submission  paid, 
to  any  human  being,  by  tlie  sacrifice  of  truth,  is  not.  meek-, 
ness,  nor  humility,  l)ut  an  abject  unresisting  mind,  that  barters 
God  and  Heaven  fi^r  a  moment  of  prestmt  ease’ — ‘  lite  brings 
with  it  many  weary,  weighing  hours’ — ‘  a  man  is  not  saved 
by  knowledge,  and  if  be  is  puffed  up  with  it,  it  is  laughter 
and  lightness  before  God  as  deep  as  the  roots  of  the 
earth’ — ‘  we  have  an  irresistible  tendency  to  paint  ourselves 
as  conscious  of  honour  or  shame  after  the  outward  and  visible 
man  has  perished  away education  ... .  gives  some  deep 
life-marks,  by  which  a  human  being  may  recover  himself  if 
he  docs  wander  ’ —  ‘  and  when  we  have  meditated  on  these 
things,  and  filled  our  minds  full  of  fear,  and  fair  love,  and 
holy  liope,  ‘  repentance  .  . .  fills  the  soul  lull  of  sweet, 

holy,  everlasting  godliness’ —  proud  integrity’ —  ‘  human 
beings  who  bear  to  us  the  seeds  ot  good-unll’ — ‘  the  eye 
tastes  the  light’ — ‘  the  genuine  soul  of  compassion  is  swift  to 
figure  and  to  conceive  ;  it  glides  into  the  body  ol  the  suffer¬ 
ing  wretch  ;  it  writhes  with  his  agony  :  it  faints  with  his 
hunger  ;  it  weeps  with  his  tears  ;  it  bleeds  with  his  blood  ;  till, 
blind  with  the  wise/ and  heavenly  delusion,  it'niinisters  to  its 
own  fancied  sorrows,  and  labours  for  another  self’ — ‘  the 
e^terp.al  frailty  of  sin  at  length  degrades  a  man  in  his  own 
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eyes’— ‘bring  it  home  to  the  chambers  of  your  hearts’ — > 

‘  this  spirit  will  bear  of  no  backsliding,  no  wavering’ — ‘  it  has 
ever  been  the  memorable  privilege  of  this  island,  to  stand 
forward  as  the  early,  and  eager  champion  of  all  the  miseries 
of  man’ — ‘all  feel  the  vanity  of  human  wishes,  arid  huinan^ 
designs,  when  they  behold  the  arts,  the  arms,  the  indttstry  ot 
nations,  overwhelmed  by  an  Omnipotent  destroyer,  and  their 
heritage  tost  to  the  clrildren  of  blood’ — ‘  repetitance  fer¬ 
tilized  into  Christian  righteousness’ — -‘parent,  and  husband, 
and  child,  and  friend,  may  all  perish  away,  and  leave  ns 
a  wreck  of  time  in  the  feeble  solitude  of  age! — ‘he  whom  the 
dread. of  universal  infamy,  the  horror  of  heittg  degraded  from 
his  rank  in  society,  the  thought  t»f  au  hereafter  will  not  inspire 
with  the  love  of  truth,  who  prefers  any  temporary  conve¬ 
nience  of  a  lie  to  a  broad,  safe,  and  refulgent  veracity,  that 
man  is  too  far  sunk  in  the  depihs  of  depravity  for  any  religious 
instruction  he  can  receive  in  this  place;  the  canker  ot  disease 
is  gone  down  to  the  fountains  of  his  blood,  and  the  days  ot 
his  life  are  .told  ’ —  ‘  thus  live  the  souls  of  the  just  iu  tlie 
dungeons  of  the  flesh’ — ‘a  mind  bcautifuily  inlaid  with  the 
thoughts  of  angels  ’ —  ‘  engrave  upon  his  (an  infant’s)  piintless 
heart,  the  feelings  of  pain’ — ‘the  words.  .  .are  irreligious, 
blasphemous,  and  had’  --‘  his  stoney  took’ — ‘  you  are  either 
sacramented  tor  life  to  the  first  crude  system  you"  have  adopted, 
or,  &c.’ —  ‘  it  shall  be  better  even  for  the  fool  tltat  says  in^ 
his  heart,  there  is  no  Goil,  than  for  him  wh.o  looks  up  to  a 
heaven  that  disgraces  him,  and  pins  his  soul  upon  a  faith 
which  he  smothers  as  a  crime’ — ‘  the  most  beautifid  feelings 
of  the  heart’ — •‘  that  breath  still  hangs  i'.  his  nostrils’^ —  ‘  oiir 
Saviour, ...  while  he  endeavours  to  throw  open  every  coni-- 
V  passionate  heart  as  an  asylum  for  the  afflicted,  and  to  make 
tlie  good  an  altar  for  the  miserable,  &c.’ —  ‘  repays  them 
(parents)  all  that  fine  care  which  has  averted  the  peril's  of 
infant  life’ —  ‘  it  is  fine  to  observe,  that  reason,  &c.’ — ‘the 
sounds  which  are  sung  out  before  the  throne  of  God.’ 

.<  The  spirit  of  man,  before  it  can  do  homage  to  its  Creator,  must 
be  purified  in  the  furnace  of  truth.  There  is  no  more  noble  trial  for  him 
who  seeks  the  kingdom  of  heaven,  than  to  speak  the  truth  ; — often  the 
tnith  brings  upon  him  much  sorrow  ;  often  it  threatens  him  with  poverty, 
with  hatred,  with  loss  of  friends,  with  miserable  old  age  ;  but,  as  one 
friend  loveth  another  friend  the  more  if  they  have  suffered  together  in  a 
long  sorrow,  so  the  soul  of  a  just  man,  for  all  he  endures,  clings  nearer  to 
the  truth  ;  he  mocks  the  fury  of  the  people,  and  laughs  at  the  oppressor’s 
rod  ;  and  if  needs  be,  he  sitteth  down  like  Job,  in  the  ashes,  God 
makes  his  morsel  of  bread  sweeter  than  the  feasts  of  the  liar,  and  all  the 
banquets  of  sin.*  Vol  I.  p..49. 

If  this  is  rcaMy  come  to  be  the  proper  diction,  our  Taylors 
nd  Barrows,  our  Drydens  and  Addisons,  have  had  their  day; 
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»nd  the  gravest  subjects  are  now  to  be  held  forth  in  a  slang, 
compounded  of  all  the  motley  whiiiisicalities,  wliich  sonceited 
ingenuity  can  fabricate  in  iniitatioii  of  the  scriptural,  the 
classical,  the  poetical,  the  commercial,  the  fashionable,  andths 
vulgar,  dialects,  and  from  its  own  sheer  perversity  and  extra¬ 
vagance.  This  fantastic  style  is  probably  attributable  in  park¬ 
as  we  have  already  hinted,  to  the  preacher’s  mind  being  too 
careless  about  his  subject ;  in  which  state  its  inventive,  ac^ 
tivit}'  is  sulhciently  exempt  from  the  absorption  of  feeling,  to 
be  desirous  of  amusing  itself  by  tlourishing  all  sorts  of  va« 
nities  alont*'  the  composition.  And  it  is  partly  ,  the  result' of 
a  systematic  endeavour  to  maintain  a  consrant  appearance  of 
thinking  originally.  We  h'ave  repeatedly  observed  titc  fact, 
that  there  is  no  expedient  by  which  a  writer  or  speaker  may  so 
effectually  persuade  himself  that  he  always  thinks  originally, 
as  to  get  a  habit  of  expressing  himself  strangely.  We  would 
therefore  intreat  our  divine  to  rid  himself  of  this  monstrous 
dialect,'  if  it  were  only  to  preserve  to  himself  the  power  of 
discriminating  the  comparative  qualities  of  his  own  ideas  and 
compositions,  and  even  if  his  present  mode  of  expression  were 
not  so  offensive  to  correct  taste.  He  does  think  originally 
sometimes;  but  what  is  likely  to  be  the  consequence  of  an 
author’s  taking  up  a  notion  mat  he  always  does  so 

It  needs  not  be  remarked,  that,  in  some  of  tlic  sentences  wd 
have  transcribed,  the  affected  cast  is  fully  as  much  in  the 
form  of  the  conception  as  in  the  mode  of  expression. 

Our  literary  dissatisfaction  reaches  its  greatest  height,  at 
those  parts  of  these  sermons,  which  are  intended  to  be  pa¬ 
thetic  and  sublime.  It  is  not  that  the  writer  dues  not  often 
make  a  judicious  selection  of  tlie  topics,  scenes,  an<l  circum¬ 
stances,  adapted  to  touch  the  heart ;  nor  that  he  docs  not 
sometimes  attain  considerable  elevation  of  thought.  But  there 
is  an  utter  want  of  that  element  of  sentiment,  or  passion,  which 
is  essential  to  pathetic  and  sublime  eloquence.  An  energetic, 
simple,  feeling  must  prevail  tlirough  every  sentence,  to  the 
exclusion  of  every  appearance  of  managing  ingenuity  or 
ostent'dtion.  The  effect  of  such  coaiimsitioiis  is  just  the 
reverse  of  that  produced  by  those  before  us,  which  quell,  and..- 
prostrate,  and  freeze  our  feelings,  exactly  in  proportion  to 
the  measure  of  pathos  or  grandeur  exhibited.  We  have  ait 
unaccountable  impression,  as  if  the  author  would  laugh  at  us 
if  we  were  affected  by  the'  pictures  he  is  displaying.  We 
reproach  ourselves  for  the  feeling  ;  but  with  our  uest  efforts 
we  still  fail  to  divest  ourselves  of  a  feeliug,  that  the  orator, 
while  addressing  the  passions,  is  himself  m  a  state  of  the 
utmost  composure ;  and  our  minds  |>erverseiy,  or  perhaps 
coinpl^ently,  prefer  maintaining  tlieir  tranquilHiy  too,  m 
gentle  accordance  with  his,  to  the  emotions  wbiob  should 
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seem  to  he  denifmdcd  bv  those  splendid  or  those  piti:ihlii 
objects  which  he  plnecs  before  us.  Hut’,  still  we  cannot  like 
ourselves,  while  the  most  melancholy  visions  are  opened  be¬ 
fore  us  of  destroying  armies,  desolated  countries,  burning 
citics'j  murdered  families,  without  moving  Us  to  terror  or 
compassion;  whilje  valorous  attd^magnificent  sentiments  of 
patriotism  excite  in  us  such  a  very  moderate  degree  ofim-‘ 

ftatience  to  die  for  our  country;  or' while  the  more  lendct 
mages  of  maternal  and  infantine  distress,  or  female  peni¬ 
tence,  leave  us  capable  of  diverting  so  soon  to  indifferent 
objects;  Nor  can  w‘e  like  the  oratory,  which,  in  displaying 
these  •  objects  and  scenes,  continually  reminds  us,  and  keeps 
us  perfectly  cool  by  reminding  lis,  of 'rhetorical  artifice  and 
stage  effect.  ‘ 

To  regain  their  own  good  opinion,  our  minds  will  have  it 
that  almost  all  the  fault  is  in  the  exhibitor ;  and  that  If  he 
had  been  any  thing  mote  than  ’a  mere  actor,  or  rhetorician, 
there  would  have  been  ho  possibility  of  avoiding  to  melt 
or  burn  while  beholding  him  make  such  representations. 
There  is  hardly  one  moment  of' true  sympathetic  beguile- 
ineht';  when  ‘tnere  seehis  to  be  the  most  impassioned  vehe- 
ftjenee,  the  Very  rapture  of  eloquence;  it  i.s  all  seen  through  with 
perfect  ease;  The  following  rhapsodyon  veracity,  for  instance, 
seems  to  dash  off  much  in  the  style  and  maiirter  of  ah  im- 
petuous  torrent  of  passion  ;  and  really  it  indicates  nn)ch  force 
of  conception  ;  but  the  quaintly  ‘exprc.sscd  conceit  of  the 
‘  heart  bnrstiitg  in  twain,’  the  sitfected  cast  of  several  other 
expressions,  and  the  artificial  hurry'ing  rapidity,  all  concur. — 
we  shouhbnot  say,  to  prove  the  Writer,' —  but  certainly  to 
preserve- the  reader,  as  free  from  veal  passion,  as  in  con¬ 
structing  or  perusing  -one  of  the, diurnal  pieces  of  rhetoric 
on  the  wheel  of .  fortune. 

*  1  have  hitherto'  considered  the  love  of  truth  bn  the  negative  side 
only,  as  it  indicates  what  we  are  hot  to  do  ;  —  but  there  is  an  he¬ 
roic  faith,  -  -  -  a  courageous  love  of  truth,  the  truth  of  the  Christian 
Warrior,  an  unconquera’ole  love  of  -justice,  that  would  burst  the  heart 
in  twain,  if  it  had  not  vent,  which  makes  women  men,  —  and  men 
•aints,*  —  and  saints  angels.  -  -  -  C^ften  it  has  published  its  creed  from 
amidst  the  flames ;  -  -  -  often  it  has  reasoned  under  the  axe,  and  ga¬ 
thered  firmness  from  a  mangled  body;  -  -  -  often  it  has  rebuked  the 
madness  of  the  pepplc  often  it  has  burst  into  the  chambers  of  prin¬ 
ces,  to  tear  down  the  veil  of  falshood,  and  to  speak  of  guilt,  of  sorrow 
and  of  death.  ! —  Such  was  the  truth  which  went  down  with  Shadrach 
to  the  fiery  furnace,'  and  descended  with  Daniel  to  the  lion’s  ,dcn.  — 
Such  was  the  trutli' which  made  the  potent  Felix  tremble  •  at  .hU  elo- 

— - - -  ■A  _ _ L-l _ ! _ 

*  In  spite  of  the  eloquent  rapidity  there  must  here  have  been  a  pause, 
and  a  soft  smile,  to  intimate  to  the  female  part  of  the  attditbry^that  this 
was  poly  rhetoric.  , 
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quctit  captive.—  Such  was  the  truth  wliich  roused*  the  timid  Pe® 
tcr.i  to  preach  .Christ  crucified  before  the  Sanhedrin  ofthe*  Je\rs  ;  ~ani 
such  was  the  truth  .which ’enabled  r  that  Christ,  whom  he  did  pieiich,  to 
die  the  death  upon  thecross.*  V.  I.  p.  45.  . 

^\vo  Or  three',  shoT*t  passagesj  belonging  to  the  pathetic 
departm(;nt,  will  show  that  the  oiMtor  can  select  his  ima¬ 
ges  .with  .judgeineiit^  and  delineate  them  with  strength  ; 
but  if  any  reader  finds  also  ilie  urt'ecting  simplicity  ol  real 
feeling,  . we  must  siibmit -.to. envy  his  betier  percepiioos.  Tlie 
following  is  from  a  Sermon  for  the  Scotch  Lying-in  .Hos¬ 
pital.'  •  .  ' 

‘If  the  image  of  a  pdrertt  forsaken  at  this  time  of  her  distress,  has 
aught  in  it  which  appeals  to  your  compassion  ;  119 w  awful  the  ^specta- 
tie  of  a  mother,  driven  by  hunger  ana  despair  to  the  destruction  of 
her  child.  To  see  a;  gentle  creature  hurled  from  the  bosom  to'whicK 
it  turns  —  grasped  by  the  hands  that  should' haVe 'toiled  for  it,.— - 
mangled,  by  her  who  ehoutd  have  Washed  it  with  her  tears,  aqd'warmed 
it  with  her  breath,  and  fed  it  with  her  milk.  You  may  enjoy  a  sjk'c- 
tacle  far  different  from  this,  you  may  see  the  tranquil  mother  on  tho  'bed 
of  charity,  and  the  peaceful  child  slumbering  in  her  arms  ;  you  mayse^ 
her  watching  the  trembling  of  every  *llmb,  and  listening  to  the  tide  of 
the  breath,  and  gazing  through  the  dimness  of  tears,  on  the  body 
her  child.  The  man  who  robs,  and  murders,  for  his  bread,  would 
give  charity  to  this  woman  ;  good  Christians  have,  mercy  upon  her,  and 
death  shafh  not  snatch  your  they  shall  live  and  prosper; 

mankind  will  love  them!  God  will  defend  them 

‘  I  am  speaking  to  those  who  will  understand  me,  when  I  remind 
you  of  the  feelings  of  a  poor  industrious  man,  whose  earnings,  exhaust¬ 
ed  in  the ‘purchase  of  food,  disable  him  from  making  any  provision  at 
this  season  for  the  comforts  of  his  wife.  When  you  see  him  toiling 
from  sun  to  sun,  and  still  unable  to  rise  above  the  necessities  of  the 
present^  hour  !  will  you  not  save  to  such  an  useful,  honest  being,  the 
•anguish  of  returning  to  a  siclc  house;  the  sight  of  agonies  which  he 
cannot  relieve,  and  of  wants  to  which  he  cannot  administer  ?.  give  me 
a  little  out  of  your  abundance,  and  I  will  lift  otf  this  weight  from 
his  heart;  listen  tome  when  I.  kneel  before  you  for  humble,  wmehed 
creatures;  help  me  with  some  Christian  offering^  and  I  will  give  roeai 
to  the  tender  mother,  and  a  pillow  for  her  head,  and  a  garment  for 
tlie  little  cliild,  and  she  shall  bless  Godin  the  fulness  of  her  heart. — 
*1  fear  I  have  detained  you  too  long ;  but  the  sorrows  of  many  human 
beings  rest  upon  me,  and  many  motiiers  are  praying  that  I  may  bring 
back  bread  for  their  children.  I  told  them  that  this  antient  Christian  peo 
ple>  had  never  yet  abandoned  the  wretched,  that  they  had  ever  listened 
to  any  minister  of  Christ,  who  spoke  for  the  poor;  /  bade  them  be  of 
good- comfort,  .that  CJbd  would  raise  them  up  friends,  and  when /Ary 
shonved  me  their  children^  I  vowed  for  you  all,  that  not  one  of  them 
should  perishi  for  hunger  ;  do  not  send  me  back  empty  handed  to  these 
victims  of  soiTOw ;  let  not  the  woman  and  the  suckling  be  driven  from 
tlieir  comfortable  home  ;  listen  to  the  voice  of  the  woman  in  travail, 
and  minister  to  the  wailing  and  spreading  of  hands ;  if  one  social  tie 
bind^  you  to  human  life;  if  you  can  tell  how  the  raoLhers  lieait  ia 
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twined  ^bout  her*  child  ;  if  you  remernfcer  how  women  lighten  dw 
sorrows  of  life ;  if  you  are  the  disciple  of  the  Saviour  Jesus  to  whom 
they  kindly  ministered,  forsake  them  not  this  once,  and  God  shall  save 
you  in  the  hour  of  death,  and  the  day  of  sharp  distress.*  » 

Of  a  similar  character  is  the  peroration  of  the  semion,  inthled 
'The  poor  Magdalene.’ 

'  My  fellow  Christians,  and  my  brothers,  hear  now  my  last  words 
before  you  quit  this  solemn  place,  and  return  to  the  business  and 
bustle  of  the  world.  Half  a  century  will  scarce  elapse,  and  every  being 
here  present  will  be  dead;  new  men,  and  new  events,  will  occi^.the 
world,  end  the  dreaded  pit  of  oblivion  will  shut  over  us  all.  Is  the 
thought  of  an  hereafter  dear  to  you  ?  Is  it  your  care  to  meet  the 
great  God  with  good  deeds?  Have  pity  then  on  these  forlorn  women  ; 
tor  if  you  have  no  pity  on  them,  they  will  speedily  be  forsaken  by  all : 
lay  up  a  sweet  remembrance  for  the  evil  day  ;  and  know,  that  the  best 
mediation  with  God  Almighty,  the  Father,  and  his  Son  of  mercy,  and 
love,  is  the  prayer  of  a  human  being  whom  you  have  saved  from  perdiaon.* 
V.  I.  p.  262. 

We  have  only  one  more  remark  on  the  composition.  The 
thoughts  and  sentences  are  not  formed  into  a  proper  se* 
lies  and  sequence.  Instead  of  the  sense  being  carried  on  in 
a  train  of  finished  sentences;  each  advancing  it  one  distinct 
step  straight  forwards,  it  is  dispersed  out  into  a  multitude 
of  small  pieces  on  either  hand.  Instead  of  advancing,  if 
.we  may  so  express  it,  in‘a  strong  narrow  column,  one  thought 
treading  hrmly  and 'closely  after- another,  the  composition 
presents  a  number  of  thoughts,  collaterai  and  related,  ra» 
ther  than,  consequentially  dependent,  hurrying  irregularly 
forwards  almost  parallel  to  one  another.  A  short  example, 
taken  nearly  at  random,  shall  conclude  the  article. 

*  If  there  is  any  worldly  thing  worth  the  notice  of  a  religious  mind, 
It  is  to  be  cared  for  by  good  and  upright  men;  to  feel  that  you 
have  endeared  yourself  to  those  who  have  sagacity  to  .  discern  what 
you  really  are,  and  to  compare  you  with  the  rest  of  the  world  ;  to 
enjoy  that  noble  proof,  that  your  struggles  for  righteousness  have  not  been 
fruitless,  or  your  efforts  to  meliorate  your  fallen  nature  quite  in  vain  ;  that 
you  have  some  value,  some  attraction,  son:e  source  ol  conciliation,  some 
little  portion  of  good ;  that  you  are  not  quite  left  alone  and  aban- 
doned  in  the  wilderness  of  life.  This  is  one  of  the  greatest  goods 
the  world,  affords  ;  and  1  wish  most  forcibly  to  impress  upon  the 
younger  part  of  my  congregation,  that  the  friendship  of  just,  able, 
and  pious  men,  is  the  highest  prize  they  can  obtain ;  the  most 
signal  blessing  which  God  bestows ;  the  soundest  proof  of  having 
done  well ;  the  best  security  for  doing  well ;  the  highest  human  barri* 
.er  against  all  sordid  impurities,  and. base  compliances;  the  greatest 
comfort,  and  hope,  and  embellisliment  o£  life.’  V*  IL  p.  387^ 
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Art.  XVIL  Vorter’sTravelling  SttUh*i  im  Rfusia,  and SwtJmf  during th* 

Tears  1805,  1806,  1807,  1808.'  (Concluded  from  p.  4>77.) 

IN  describing  two  of  the  principal  curiosities  of  St.  Peters¬ 
burg,  the  emperor  Alexander,  and  the  famous  statue’ 
of  Peter  the  Great,  —  Mr.  Porter*  has  been  anticipated  by. 
a  brother  knight  and  traveller,  whose  amusing  volume  were-" 
viewed  in-  one  of  our  early  numbers.  (Vol.  ii.  pp.  29 — 38.) 
Any  quotation  trom  the  present  writer,  on  either  of  these- 
subjects,  would  only  serve  toconfirm  the  sentiments  expressed 
in  our  extracts  from  that  work.  Mr.  Porter  complains  that 
the  outstretched  arm  of  the  statue  is  too  straight  and  stiff, 
the  waist  too  long,  the  legs  and  thighs  too  small ;  the  de- 
sign  generally,  however,  he  thinks  admirable,  and  the  horse  ful¬ 
ly  equal  to  the  celebrated  antiques  lately  brought  to  the  Thu- 
illeries  from  Venice,  whither  they  had  formerly  been  trans¬ 
ported  from  Constantinople.  Mr.  P.  is  equally  severe  on  the 
ill-advised  jealousy  of  Falconet,  the  sculptor,  in  chTselling 
away  the  sublime  ruggedness  and  magnitude  oftheVVyborg 
rock  which  serves  as  a  pedestal  to  this  extraordinary  statue., 
A  distant  view  of  it  is  given  in  one  of  the  plates..  . 

Of  the  emperor,  our  countrymen’s  opinion  has  most  essen¬ 
tially,  chanued,  since  the  time  when  Mr.  P.  landed  in  Russia. 
From  his  account,  we  should  be  disposed  to  consider  this 
prince  as  a  mun  of  amiable  and  generous  dispositions,  desirous 
of  contributing  to  the  welfare  of  ins  subjects,  but  better  quali¬ 
fied  to  be  the  squire  of  an  English  parish,  t!ian  the  monarch 
of  a  quarter  of  the  globe.  If  we  are  rightly  informed,  how¬ 
ever,  the  pestilent  influence  under  which  he  droops  has  no 
less  depraved  his  private  character,  than  prostrated  his  im¬ 
perial  dignity.  He  would  have  lost  nothing  in  our  estimation, 
by  merely  adopting  a  pacific  instead  of  a  warlike  policy  ;  nor 
even  by  preferring  the  alliance  of  France  to  that  if  Britain, 
liad  the  preference  been  considerate  and  voluntary.  But  in¬ 
stead  of  regretting  only  the  errors  of  bis  government,  we  la¬ 
ment  to  be  under  the  necessity  of  contemning  him  as  the 
terrified  vassal  of  a  tyrant,  as  the  slave  an  assassin-ambas¬ 
sador,  and  the  dupe  of  courtezan-spics.  This  change  in  the 
character  of  the  emperor,  as  well  Jts  in  his  relation  to  our 
country,  will  give  an  air  of  oxtiMvagance  to  many  passages 
in  this  work,  which  refer  to  him  in  terms  of  rapturcnis  admi¬ 
ration  ;  and  may  produce,  among  inconsiderate  or  uncandid 
readers,  a  very  unfavourable  opinion  of  Mr.  Porter’s  good 

*  -Our  author  was  honoured  with  the  Swedish  orders  ot  St.  Joachim  and 
the  Anaaranth  ;  but  he  does  not  assume  the  style  of  knighthood  in 
this  work,  we  have  omitted  the  appropriate  prefix  to  his  name. 
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sense  and  penetration:  The  animation,  indeed,  with  which  h® 
always  expresses  himself,  his  passion  for  superlatives,  and 
his  propensity  to  extremes,  especially  (we  say  it  to  the  cre¬ 
dit  of  his  good  nature,)  on  the  side  of  praise,  render  it  very 
necessarv  to  receive  his  statements  in  general  with  a  grain  or 
two  of  allowance. 

It  is  dilhcult  to  judge  how  far  this  enthusiastic  turn  of  mind, 
which  we  are  far  frotn  intending  to  condemn,  has  biassed  our 
author’s  opinion  on  subjects  connected  with  the  Arts.  His  cri¬ 
ticisms  are  expressed  with  an  interesting  warmth  ;  and  they 
appear  to  be  derived  from  extensive  knowledge  and  refined 
taste.  He  speaks  with  extasy  of  the  antique  Venus  now  in 
the  Taurida  Palace,  which  we  think  he  rather  hazards  his 
reputation  in  preferring  to  the  .Medicean.  For  the  living 
painters  of  Russia  he  professes  little  respect  ;  amply  compen¬ 
sating,  however,  for  this  fastidiousness,  by  heaping  the  lofti¬ 
est  praises  on  Mr.  Martauze,  the  sculptor.  Painting,  from 
whatever  cause;,  has  evidently  made  but  an  inconsiderable 
progress,  in  Russia,  compared  with  ’sculpture  and  architect 
ture: 

Our  autltor  attributes  a  remarkable  .superiority  to  the  wo¬ 
men  of  Mosco,  over  those  of  Petersburg,  in  point  of  beau¬ 
ty  ;  a  circumstance,  which  in  his  opinion  ‘  is  accounted  for 
from  the  intermarriages  of  the  noble  families’  of  the  latter 
capital  ‘with  th(^se  of  countries  celebrated  for  symmetry  of 
features  and  graceful  forms.’  He  pays  high  compliments  to 
the  conjugal  virtue  which,  to  bis  surprise,  be  found  to  pre¬ 
vail  even  among  the  fashionable  circles;  and  most  courteous*- 
ly  requites  all  the  kindness  he  seems  to  have  received  from 
both  sexes,  especially  at  Mosco, 'by  the’ warmest  praises  of 
one  for  elegance  and  sweetness  of  manners,  and  the  other  for  ' 
generous  friendship  and  liberal  hospitalit}'.  Wc  could  have 
been  well  satisfied  to  exchange  a  little  of  the  glare  of  colour¬ 
ing  in  this  and  some  other  of  our  author’s  delineations,  for 
greater  precision  of  drawing'  and  accuracy  of  detail.  He  is 
by  no  means  so  export  in  marking  the  distinctions  of  cha¬ 
racter  either  national  or  personal,  as  in  sketching  the  peculi¬ 
ar  customs  and  habits  of  a  j)eople,  or  the  visible  productions 
of  nature  and  art.  There  is  ha^rdly  an  atom  of  the  philosopher 
in  his  composition  ;  but  there  is  much  of  the  artist,  and  not 
a  little  of  the  knight.  The  sword  has  rarely  been  laid,  in 
modern  times,  on  the  shoulder  of  a  person  apparently  so  full 
of  the  warm,  heroic,  anti  gallant  spirit  of  a  preu.r  cluxa- 

licr. 

% 

His  compliments  to  the  cu)meliness  of  the  female  nobility, 
are  not)  wc  find,  to  ho  extended  to  the  wuinen  of  the  lower 
order. 
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^  They  are  generally  stunted,  clumsy,  round  faced,  small  featured,  and 
sallow  complexioned.  The  latter  defect  they  strive”’ to  remedy  by, a  profu¬ 
sion  of  paint  of  varibus  hues,  which  they  daub  on  with  as  little  taste  ;is  art. 
The  wives  of  the  lowest  cla*H5es’v*^ear  a  short  gown  of' blue  woollen  cloth, 
bound  with  divers  colours^  most  glaringly  imitating  the  rain-bow  interlin¬ 
ings  oh  their  faces.  1  he  waist  is  usually  lastened  by  a  close  row  of  cylin¬ 
drical  buttons.  Their  heads  are  ordinarily  btiimd  with  a  iVd  handkerchief 
of  the  gayest  pattern,  terminating  beneath  the  diin/  p.  113. 

The  following  strictures  apply  more  particularly  to  the  infe* 
rlor  class  of  women  at  Mosco. 

‘  Their  eyes  are  tplcrablo,' but  totally  divested  of  expression.  Their 
complexions  are  besmeared  with. white  and  red  paint,  and  their  teeth  molt 
perversely  stained  with  black  ;  not  a  muscle  of^heh  face  ever  moves:  and 
in  general,  their  usual  attitude  being  stationary  (hardly  ever  walking!  with 
their  . hands  knit  together  across  their  persons,  they  stand  like  a  string  of 
waxen  figures,  gazing  on  the;  passing  groupcs  of[  tlic  higher  orders.  .From 
an  extraordinary  mode  of. tying  their  girdles  they  all  look  ,as  women  with 
to  be  who  love  their  Uvils  T  p.  229.-  ^  . 

‘  On  looking  at  their  faces,  you  easily  discern  the  Tartar  and  Kalmuc 
Ingrafution  upon  the  old  Muscovite  stock.  The, visage  is  shoit,  the  bones 
of  the  cheeks  high,  the  forehead  projecting,  and  .the  eye  small.  When  a 
tinge  of^the  Georglaiis.  Poles,  and  Circassians*  mingles  with  the  RusMao 
Wood,  the  result  is  the  most  exquisite  beauty".  !B\it  this  is  generally  con¬ 
fined  to  the  higher  ranks/  .  p,  230#  •  .  .  . 

It  would  occupy  too  much  room  to  extract  tlie  ample  descrip¬ 
tions  given  in  this  work  of  the  llu.ssian  'costtrme.  Mr.  Porter’^  re¬ 
mark,  tliat  the  present  Uu.ssian  dress  is  in  the  same  style  as  that 
which  prevailed  in  this  country  during  the  fourteenth  century, 
cannot  be  admitted,  vve  think,  wiiUont  considerable  (jualifica- 
tipn.  A  like  observation  he  applies  with  more  reason,  perhaps, 
to  the  state  of  dornestic  manner.^,  andtiie  relation  of  lord  and 
vassal  ;  for  though  the  principle  of  the  feudul  system  is -far 
from  being  identical  with  that  of  the  slavery  still  subsisting 
in  Russia,  yt’t  they  nnlnral’y  result  in  the  same  or  very  siini- 
iar  enstoins  Beside  the  host  of  menials,  and  the  customs  of 
hospitality  and  pomp,  there  are  al.so  tlie  following  curious  co* 
incidences.  '  . 

I  .  « 

‘  Manv  of  the  nobility”  keep  a  fool  or  two,  like  the  motleys  of  ov;r 
court  in  the  days  of  Eli/abeth;  b  .it  like  in  name  alone  ;  for  their  wit, 
if  they  ever  had  any,  is  swallowed  up  by  Indolence.  Savoury  sauce 
and  rich  repasti  swell  their  bodies  to  the  most  disgusting  size ;  and 
lying  about  in  the  corners  of  some  splendid  sajoon,  d)ey ‘sleep  profoundly, 
till  awaked  by  the  comm.ind  'of  their  lord  to  amuse  the  company. 
Shaking  their  enormous  bulk  they  rise  from  their  trance,  and  support¬ 
ing  their  unwieldy  tranks  against  the  wall,  dnVwl out  their  heavy  non¬ 
sense,  with  as  much  grace  as  the  motion  of  a  floth  in  the  hands  of  a  rep- 
tile-fancier.  One  glance  was  sufiicient  for  me  of  these  imbruted  creatures : 
and,  with  something  like  pleasure,  I  turned  fiom  them  to  the  less  ham^ 
L’ating  view  of  huni;.^:  nature  in  the  dwaif. 
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•  The  race  of  these  unfortunates,'  is  rery  diminutive  in  Russia,  and  very 
numerous.  They  ane  generally  well  shaped, ^  and  their  hands  and  feet 
.  particularly  '  graceful.  Indeed,  in  the  proportion  of  their  figures,  we 
should  no  where  discover  them  to  be  flaws  in  the  economy  of  nature, 

•  were  it  not  for  the  peculiarity  of  feature,  and  tlie  size  of  the  head,  which 
^  is  commonly  exceedingly  enlarged.  Take  them  on  the  whole,  they  are 

•  such  compact,  and  even  pretty  little  beings,  that  no  idea  can  be  formed 

of  them  from  the  clumsy  deformed  .dwarfs  which  are  exhibited  at  our  j 
fairs  in  England**  | 

*  They  are  here  the  pages  and  the  playmates  ot  the  great  ;  and  at  al¬ 
most  all  entertainments  stand  for  hours  by  their  lord’s  chair,  holding 
his  snuff-box,  or  awaiting  his  commands.  There  is  scarcely  a  nobleman 

-in  this  country  who  is  not  possessed  of  one  or  more  of  these  frisks  of 
nature  ;  but  in  their  selection,  I  cannot  say  the  noblesse  display  their 
gallantry,  as  they  choose  none  but  males.  Indeed,  to  excuse  them,  I 
•must  confess,  that  amongst  all  the  unappropriated  dwarfs  I  have  seen, 
I  never  met  with  one  female  of  that  diminutive  stature.  I  am  told  that 
'these  pigmy  forms  are  very  rare  with  women  ;  and  much  to  the  honour 
of  nature  is  the  exception  in  their  favour,  as  you  will  agr^  with  me 
'that  the  charms  of  the  lovely  sex  are  too  valuable  to  be  so  spoiled. 
*How  do  we  pity  one  of  these  tiny  men,  cut  off  from  the  respectabilitie? 

•  of  his  manhood  by  the  accident  of  stunted  growth!  What  should  we 
J  not  then  feel,  to  see  a  fairy  form  of  the  other  sex  shut  but,  by  a  si- 
'milar  misfortune,  from  all  those  varieties  of  happiness  which  belong 

to  the  tender  associations  of  a  wife  and  a  'mother  ?  I  confess  my  compas- 
.sioQ  would-be  rather  painful;  and  am  very  glad  that  as  yet  I  have  seen 
the  calamity  entailed  on  the  harder  sex  only,  who  are  best  able  to  con- 
.tend  with  its  cheerlessness  and  discomforts. 

^  These  little  beings  are  generally  the  gayest  drest  persons  in  the  ser¬ 
vice'  of  their  lord  ;  and  are  attired  in  a  uniform  or  livery  of  ' very  costly 
materials.  In  the  presence  of  their  owner  their  usual  station  is  at  his 
elbow,  in  the  character  of  a  page  ;  and  during  his  absence,  they  are  then 
•responsible  for  the  cleanliness  and  combed-locks  of  their  companions  of 
the  canine  specie#.*  pp.  193.  194.  195. 

Among  other  curious  customs,  whicli  constitute  part  of  the 
Russian  amusements,  are  those  of  mock-discharges  of  ord¬ 
nance,  and  horn-music;  the  latter  performed  by  a  machine 
consisting  of  forty  human  beings,  each  of  whom  blows  but 
a  single  note;  the  former  produced  by  a  contrivance  and  for 
a  reason  thus  explained. 

*  These  repeated  seeming  discharges  of  cannon  were  produced  by  an 
accumulation  of  cow’s  bladders  dirtended  with  wind,  and  rapidly  laid  in 
succession  on  large  blocks  of  wood,  where,  with  the  velocity  of  a  steam- 
engine,  they  were  burst  at  once  by  the  action  of  a  ponderous  mould  or 
‘mallet. 

*  During  the  reign  of  the  w  himsical  Paul,  an  order  was  issued  that  no 
lannon .  should  ever  be  fired  in  the  empire  but  on  imperial  occasions. 
This  ukase  has  never  been  repealed  ;  and  as  the  higher  order  of  nobility 
had  always,  until  that  period,  the  privilege  of  discharging  guns  on  their 
great  days,  they  determined  not  to  give  up  the  martial  sound,  and  there- 
tore  elected  the  cowls’  bladder#  in  tlieir  place.* 
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.  Very  little  is  said  of  the  condition  of  the  boors,  or  live¬ 
stock  attached  to  the  estates  of  the  Russian  nobility  ;  nor  in¬ 
deed  must  the  reader  expect  to  derive  any  instruction,  on  mat¬ 
ters  of  public  economy  or  politics,  from  Mr.  Porter.  He 
tells  us,  however,  tliat  they  are  not  in  general  ill-treated  ;  by 
which  w’e  understand  him  to  mean,  that  the  drubbings,  by 
which  their  exertions  are  prompted,  seldom  extend  to  the  de¬ 
struction  of  life  or  limb.  He  confirms  the  report,  that  ‘  this 
system  is  so  abhorred  by  the  benevolent  Alexander,  that  he 
takes  ei'erv  opportunity  of  buying  the  estates  of  the  nobles, 
and  immediately  giving  freedom  to  the  peasants.*  It  is  not, 
however,  to  measures  necessarily  of  so  limited  an  operation, 
that  we  must  look,  as  Mr.  P.  directs  us,  for  the  formation  of 
a  *  middle  rank,’  a  free  and  independent  commonalty  ;  which, 
we  may  presume,  will  eventually  be  created  by  the  tendency 
of  increasing  commerce  and  wealth  to  promote  luxury,  and 
transfer  a  part  at  least  of  his  opulence  from  the  noble  to  the 
merchant, — with  the  assistance  probably  of  legal  provisions, 
which  a  wise  policy  on  the  part  of  the  monarch  must  approve, 
for  the  purchase  of  liberty  and  civil  rights  by  industrious 
boors  at  a  moderate  and  determined  premidm.  Mr.  P.  learnt 
but  very  little  of  the  state  of  the.  interior  country  ;  his  journies, 
however,  between  Petersburg  and  Mosco,  afforded  him  suffi¬ 
cient  opportunities  to  witness  the  degrading  and  brutal  servi¬ 
tude,  under  which  all  manly  feeling  among  the  boors  is 
prevented  or  repressed.  His  account  of  the  appearance  of 
the  country  through  which  he  travelled,  is  worth  extracting. 

*  All  around  was  a  vast  wintry  flat :  and  freouently  not  a  vestige  of 
man  or  of  cultivation  was  seen,  not  even  a  solitary  tree,  to  break  the 
boundless  expanse  snow.  Indeed,  no  idea  can  he  formed  of  the  im¬ 
mense  .plains  we  traversed,  unless  you  imagined  yourself  at  sea,  far,  far 
from  the  sight  of  land.  The  Arabian  deserts  cannot  be  more  awful  to 
the  eye,  than  the  appearance  of  the  scene.  Such  is  the  general  aspect 
of  this  country  during  the  rigors  of  winter ;  with  now  and  then  an  ex¬ 
ception  of  a  large  forest  skirting  the  horizon  for-  a  considerable  length 
of  way.  ■  At  intervals,  as  you  shoot  along,  you  see  openings  amongst 
its  lofty  trees,  from  which  emerge  picturesque  CTOupes  of  natives  and  their 
one-horse  sledges,  whereon  are  placed  the  different'  articles  of  commerce, 
going  to  various  parts  of  this,  empire.  They  travel  in  vast  numbers,  and 
from  all  quarters,  seldom  fewer  than  one  hundred  and  fitly  in  a  string, 
having  a  driver  to  every  seventh  horse. 

‘The  effect  of  this  cavalcade  at  a  distance  is  very  curious  ;  and  in  a  mom- 
ing  as  they  advance  towards  you,  the  scene  is  as  beautiful  as  striking.  The 
sun  then  rising,  throws  his  rays  across  the  snow,  transforming  it  to  the 
sight  into  a  surface  of  diamonds.  From  the  cold  of  the  night,  every  man 
and  horse  is  encrusted  with  these  frosty  particles  ;  and  the  beams  filing 
on  them  too,  seem  to  cover  their,  rude  faces  and  rugged  habits  with  a 
tissue  of  the  most  dazzling  brilliants.  The  manes  of  the  hofsesi  and  the 
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long  beards  of  the  linen,  from  the  quaVjtity'ofcotigealed  breathJ'haTC  a  par* 
ticolarly  glittering  effect.*  m  •  -  ■?  ,  ,t 

’^The  villnges  and  Kuts  ^are  .doscribed*  as' icarcHy  deserving 
sUth  appellations  from  an  Kni’lisludan  ;  ^and  in'this,  ns  in  al- 
niost  every  iiustance,  \ve  luive  to'ajnylapd  tlie  niimiteness  arid 
dcciiracy  of  onr  authorVs  dc!ineatioinil’*‘ S^omc"  very  remarkable 
eiiitprns^xre  amply ‘detailed,  which  ^sfr^ngTy  characlerise  the 
state  (^r  barliarisnj  frotn  wfnch  the  Rrissia’n  character  is' biit 
jnst  emerging?  One  is;  the  prc^nnscnonshriterchan^^’e  of  kisses, 
iis'part!  of  a  jH'Iigions  cereinohial  on  Easter  morning  ;  at  which 
hnriaiithoris  iustly  indignant,; as  well  as  at  the  triilvers‘<d  and 
iridispensahle  practice,  so  raptirfonsly‘ri])pIanded  by  Sir’John 
Carr,  (See.  E.  K,  Vol.  IIJ.  p?963\);  of*  (M  ery  huly  whauwer  be-* 
sfo\vin<r’ this  Caress  on  the  check'  ofcMcrviriaii  whatever^  who 


wint'er  scenery  and '  gaieties  of  the  latter  capital.-  ''  •  '  V  ‘ 

•  ^itMs  remarkable  that  one  of  the  ihost  favourite  diversions, 
- — th;\t  of  shooting  .de\vri  a  long  arid  ^steep  *decTivitv‘  of  ibe 
coh'stnicied  by  art,  in  a'  si eoq;e,— should  bp’ 'almost  an  exact 
fe^embliuicb  of  .ftn  amusemcnij  \rbi<d»  ii  lute  interesting  work* 
clt'scribps  as.  having  been  very  j)Op'ular  among'  the  primitive 
.settlers  jof  Albanv.-  ■  ,  ’  ,  ‘  .  ’  "  '  ■ 

We  aVe  compelled  to  omit  ntaby  '  erv  curious  descrii>lion3 
and  atiecdotes,  which’ s’epmod  to  'demand  quotation.  Anibng 
theiej  ’however,  wb  certainly  do  not  include' the'  chapter'  'on 
‘  the'''-  knout '■  'The/aecotuit-'  of  this  .pHuisbmcrit^ .  whicti'.  our 
'autlidr.'stjiv  inflicted 'on  a  wretch'  wbodind” murdered  his.f-uras- 


jiletetl,  he  appeared  to  liaye'litst  all  sensation  ;  the  last  part'  of 
.■tbe(punisimient,  (the  extirpation  of  the,  ubstrils)  recov'er.e’d.hiiji 
to  tile, agouies'of  life,,  and  when  raised  to  tlie  ground  he,  ha4 
strength  enough  to  walk  to  his  cartt  he  died,  ho\veve)',;.lhe 
next  day  in  passing  to  his  exile. in  'Siberia.  •  The  offie.e.of 
executioner,*  formerly  a  pas.sport  to  the  highest,  ratiks'iofi  sof 


to'  he  called'  upon  to,  replace  the  defmict,  by  ari-ahlc-bodicd 
beginuej  of  .a  jicvv  linc'irom  among  theip'sclvcs’.  The  ih^fu- 
nuuit  Itself  is  noVv.  regarded  with  so  .Dutch  horror,  that  it'  is 
leckoued  inftuilous /c> /(;z/cA  I/.  .  .  .  '  ‘ 
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:  On  a  visit  to  Count  Razunrofsky,  our  author  saw  a  picture 
of  Czar  Peter,  which  that  great  man  had  found  at  an  inii,‘ 
while  travelling  incog.  in.Hollaiul,  and  had  stolen,  to  avoid 
‘being  recognized' as  he  proceeded  by  any  who  might  have  af¬ 
terwards  stopped  at  the  same  inn,  and  like  the  landlord  per¬ 
ceived  the  resemblance’.  At  the  same  time,  Mr.  P.  saw  a  very 
interesting  person,'  a  native  of  France,  who  had  been  wrecked 
on  one  of  the  Friendly  Islands,  liad  become  entirely  domes- 
ticated  among  the  inhabitants,  had  married  the  daughter  of 
the  chief,  and  rcceived  the  noble  embellishment  of  the  tattoo.' 
After  a  residence  of  many  years,  (iuring  which  time  he  had 
succeeded  in  abolishing  Canibalisin,  he  was  carried  out  to 
aca  in  a  ' gale  of  wind  by  a  Russian  frigate,  on  which  he  had 
gone  aboard  at  the' risk  of  his  life  as  a  pilot ;  his  supplications 
tor  a  boat  in  w’hich  he  might  return  were  disregarded,  and  he 
could  only  prevail  so  far  as  to  be  put  on  shore  at  Kamchatka, 
whence  he  had  made  his  way  to  Petersburg,-  hoping  to  find 
some  oj)portunity  of  returning  to  his  wife  and  Ins  country¬ 
men,  of  whom  he  could  not  speak' witliput  the  deepest  emo¬ 
tion  and  floods'  of  tears. 

Our  traveller  remained  in  Russia  till  after  ‘the  non-arrval 
of  our  troops  off  Dantzic’  had  entirely  changed  the  feelings 
of  the  Russian  people  toward  the  English,  till  after  the  treaty 
of  Tilsit,  the  appearance  of  the  infamous  CaulincoUft  at  Pe¬ 
tersburg,  ami  the  •  departure  of  Lord  Gower.  Crossing  the 
half-frozen  gulph  of  Bothnia, — a  most  perilous  and  disagree¬ 
able  passage,  which  is  described  with  his  uuial  sprightUncss, 
— he  reached  the  Swedish  coast  about  the  middle  of  Januaiy, 
1803.  Atone  of  the  islands,  Singlesbare,  which  is  a  mere 
rock,  he  was  toid  that 

'  The  cattle  swim  during  the  summer  ,  from  island  to  island; 'to'seek 
their  scanty,  meal  of  grass  amongst  the  fissures  of  the  rocks.  Efto 
in  the  most  blowing  weather  these  creatures  defy  the  violence  of  the 
.waves,  and  cross  more  than  four  English  miles,  alternately  swimming, 
and  resting  themselves  on  their  sides  when  fatigued.  ■  Having  gle.ined 
the  neighbouring  cliffsi  they  take  the  flood  again  and  return  to  theiir 
home.’ 

Not  many  readers  will  feel  the  same  unqualified  admiration 
as  Mr.  P.  for  the  character  of  the  high-spirited  and  unfortu¬ 
nate  Gustavus  ;  whose  generous  feeluigs — not  to  charge- him. 
with  an  unvvorthy  ambition  of  military  fame, — and  whose  noble 
disdain  of  French  interference  and  domination,  have  unhap¬ 
pily  for  bis  country,  and  at  length  for  himself,  prevailed 
.against  that  regard  to  the  national  welfare,  which  in  every 
conjuncture'  it  is  the  great  duty  of  a  Sovereign  to  con¬ 
sult.  But  his  misfortunes  will  certainly  not  diminish  that 
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interest  on  his  behalf,  which  is  so  powerfully  excited  by  his 
personal  virtues,  .  . 

‘  He  is  thin,  though  well  made  ;  about  the  middle  stature,  pale,  and 
with  eyes  whose  eagle  beams  strike  with  the  force  of  lightning  ;  dock  at 
them,  and  while  he  is  in  thought  they  appear  remarkably  calm  and  sweet ; 
but  when  he  looks  at  you  and  speaks,  the  vivacity  of  his  manner  and  the 
brilliancy  of  his  countenance  are  beyond  description.  His  mouth  is  well- 
shaped,  with  small  mustaccios  on  his  upper  lip ;  and  his  hair,  which 
is  cropped  and  without  powder,  is  combed  up  from  his  forehead. 

‘  Her  Majesty  is  most  interestingly  beautiful  ;  very  much  resemb¬ 
ling  her  sister  the  Empress  of  Russia.  bhe  is  fair  with  expressive 
blue  eyes.  Her  features  are  fine ;  but  the  affability  of  her  counte¬ 
nance,  her  smile,  and  engaging  air,  independently  of  other  charms, 
would  be  sufficient  to  fascinate  every  heart  almost  to  forget  she  was  2 
Queen,  in  her  loveliness  as  a  woman.*  p.  p.  132.  3. 

‘  During  the  whole  of  the  evening,  after  the  musical  salutation,  their 
Majesties  mingled  with  the  company,  conversing  with  every  person  with 
the  kindest  condescension..  Every  citizen  was  spoken  to  ;  and  their  eye^ 
sparkled  with  joy,  while  their  tongues  faultered  out  a  reply  to  the  address 
of  their  Sovereign.*  p.p.  133 — 134. 

‘  Their  Majesties  returned  from  the  banquetting-room  into  tlie  danc¬ 
ing-saloon  about  twelve  o’clock,  where  they  remained  till  four  o’clock 
in  the'  morning  at  which* time  they  took  their  leaves;  first  kissing 
their  •  offspring  with  the  most  parental  tenderness,  and  then  repeating 
their  adieus  to  the  company,  arm  :n  arm  they  left  the  apartment,  fol¬ 
lowed  by -the  acclamations  and  blessings  of  all  present.*  p.  p.  134* — 135; 

'  In  the  library  of  the  university  of  Upsal,  Mr.  P.  of  course 
the  celebrated  Codex  Argentcus  of  Ulphilas’s’ Translation 
of  the  Gospels  ;  and  was  shewn  Hwo  large  chests,  iron  bound, 
j^ealed,  and  strongly  pad-locked,  deposited  here  by  the  will 
of  his  late  majesty  Gustavns  MI,  who  ordered  that  they  were 
not  to  be  opened  till  fifty  years  after  his  death.’ 

*  As'bur  author  visited  the  province  of  Dalecarlia,  he  gives 
us  a  carious  description  of  his  descent  into  the  mines;  and 
relates  *  some  anecdotes  of  the  illustrious  Gustavus  Vasa, 
•which-  he  learnt  on  the  sipots  where  the  respective  events  tooK. 
•place.  One  of  them  we  must  recount,  if  it  were  only  front 
’on r  veneration  for  the  fair  sex.  Having  been  unluckily  dis¬ 
covered  in  the  mines  wliere  he  had  concealed  liimself,  Giista- 
»vus  repaired  in  disgiuse  t(T  the  house  of  a  gentleman  named 
•Pearson  (or  Peterson),  whom  he  had  formerly  known  and 
served.  Pearson  received  him  with  protestations  of  friend¬ 
ship,  and  promised  his  best  services  in  ascertaining  the  dis¬ 
positions  and  exciting  the  loyalty  of  the  mountaineers.  Quit¬ 
ting  his  house,  as  he  pretended,  for  this  purpose,  he  imme- 
diatelv  wimt  to  one  of  Christiern’s  officers,  and  disclosed  the 
•important  secret,  desiring  that  soldiers  might  be  sent  unac- 
-companied  by- himself^  to  apprehend  the  guest, .  whom  he 
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wished  to  avoid  all  suspicion  of  having  betrayed^  .  tKe 

party  arrived  at  Pearson’s  house,  tliey  required  his  wi^c,  who 
knew  nothing  of  the  stranger’s  rank  or  her  husband’s  treachery, 
to  deliver  up  the  rebel  Gustavus  who  they  knew  was  under  that 
roof.  With  astonishing  presence  of  mind,  and  self  connnatid, 
the  patriotic  heroine  directed  part  of  the  guard  to  a  ncigbnour- 
ing  wood  for  the  ‘  melancholy  gentleman’  whom  slie  supposed 
they  wanteil,  and  turning  short  rouiul  to  Gustavus  himself, 
who  sat  by  in  a  peasant’s  habit,  gave  him  a'violcnl  blow,  rated 
him  liipst  voeiferously  for  sitting  in  the  presence  of  the  king’s 
officers,  and  thrust  him  out  of.  the  kitchen,  with  every, mark 
of  indignation  and  anger,  into  the  adjoining  scullery.  TLcti  iit- 
treating  the  officer  and  guard  to  take  sotne  refreslmignt,  she 
conducted  the  prince  to  a  ‘  certain  little  apartment,’,  froiu 
which  he  descended  to  the  lake  below,  aind  etfected  his  escape 
across  it  in  a  boat.  The  chanil)'jr,  bed,  and  various  ’  collect^ 
relics  of  the  hero,  arc  still  preserved  and  exhibited  with  great 
reverence.  , 

An  interesting  account  is  given  of  the  Swedish  sculptor,  Ser- 
gal,  now  compelled  by  age  and  illness,  to  felihciuish  the 
chisel,  and  almost  to  seclude  himself  from  society,  Vyedonot 
perceive,  from  Mr.  P.’s  enthusiastic  criticisms,- whether  be  is 
superior  or  even  equal  to  Martauze  ;  this  is  not  of  much 'Con¬ 
sequence,  as  he  tells  us  they  are  both  on  a  level  wi;li  the 
finest  masters  of  antiquity.  In  the  palace  of  Stockholm,  there 
is  a  noble  collection  of  antique  statues,  chosen  by  ^trgal, 
w'lien  at  Rome,  for  Gustavus  III;  to  whom  he  was  familiarly 
and  tenderly  attached. 

Mr.  P.  remained  in  Sweden  till  the  sudden  and  mysterious 
departure  of  Sir  John  Moor.*,  on  which  however  he  olfers  no 
explanatory  comment.  In  the  last  letter,  dated  Gottenburg, 
July,  1808,  he  says, 

*  I  have  just  received  a  most  flattering  invitation  from  the  Swedish 
Commander  in  Chief  on  the  frontiers  of  Norway,  to  join  him  there, 
where  every  attention  will  be  shewn  me,  and  my  military  passion  fully 
gratified ;  but  my  duty  calls  me  to  the  Spanish  shores.’  p.  ^9. 

To  the  Spanish  shores,  he  has  been  ;  and  was  present,  if 
we  mistake  not,  at  the  battle  6f  Vimicra.  We  have  seen  a 
-fine  drawing  of  that  engagement  from  his  pencil ;  an  instru¬ 
ment,  which  we  strongly  recommend  to  his  diligence,  rather 
than  the  pen  or  the  sword. 

We  have  not  room  to  exercise  due  severity  on  Mr.  Porter’s 
faults.  Among  these  it  would  be  scarcely  fair  to  condemn 
those  deficiencies  of  qualification,  which  yet  it  is  impos- 
•sible  not  to  regret.  A  man  of  philosophic  mind  and  scientific 
attainments  would  certainly,  with  the  same  opportunities,  have 
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made  a  far  more  valuable,  . though  less  amusing  work,  than  thf 
Trarelling  Sketches.  But  no  c('*niency  ca^n  be  justly  shewn 
to  the  wild  extravagant  rhapsodies,  the  awkward  anectatioo 
of  wit  and  sentiment,  the  gross  inattention  to  grain matipafl 
rules,  and  the  occasional  symptoms  of  book-making.  Nor  have 
w«*  patience  with  those  vilest  of  vile  puns,  which  Mr.  Poin¬ 
ter’?  ingenuity  scatters  so  liberally  upon  these  splendid 
pages ;  it  would  require  a  very  extraordinary,  force  of  esteem 
and  allecticn  to  preserve  ai»y  nian  of  sense,  who  had  the 
original  letters  addressed  to  him,  from  flinging  them  indig¬ 
nantly  into  the  flames.  For  instance,  \<hen  describing  hi^ 
risit  to  a  cemetery,  our  author  cannot  help  giving  us  a  ‘  grai>e 
walk  round  the  tombs.’  .Again,  ‘  having  kept  you  so  long  ip 
the.cQmp  iny  of  one  set  of  bcUcs,  I  .''diall  introduce  you  to  auor 
thcr  of  a  ‘somewhat  different  appearance.  1  mean  those  that 
adorn  the  churches  ;  not  the  belles  of  the  .cloister,  but  the 
■bells  of  the  steeple.’  Describing  the  afflicting  effects  of  in¬ 
tense  cold,  he' thus  facetiously  expresseth  himself : 

‘  If  on  the  instant  the  .part  congealed  be  not  well-riibbed  with  snow, 
to  rccal  circulation,  the  result  is  obvious;  a  few  moments  places  the 
afflicted  in  a  most  mortifying  situation,  and  a  fev/  hours  deprive  him  af 
ears,  fingers,  or  nose  ;  a  circumstance  not  enviable,  although  he  has  the 
consolation  that  he  tuns  no  risk  of  its  ever  happening  again.’ 

We  were  greatly  surpri.ed  and  disgusted  at  his  repeated 
use  of  th(^  frigiiiful  worth ‘etnbowe’.led’  instead  of  entombed  l—r 
One  of  the  great  difficulties  of  letter  writing,  is,  to  'leave  off; 
Mr.  r’orter  always  performs  nearly  in  this  manner  ; — ‘  Cold  1 
may  liave  fldt  this  country,  but  never  the  hearts  of  its  in¬ 
habitants  to  your  adectioiiate  friend’  !  (p.  58.)  We  could 
easily  have  s|»ared  ins  digie-'sinii  on  the  religion  of  the 
Greek  church,  becu  tse  it  is  not  origin  d  ;  and  his  derivation  of 
the  Gyosies  fio-n  the  .io.vs  I — bt  cause  it  is.  He  is  lamentably 
afflit  t*^.!  wi'h  a  sort.of.il/e'wtv/i.e'i’j//,  whicii  throws  him  into  ex- 
tasies  whenever  he  has.  to  mention  a  king  or  queen;,  which 
renders  liim  blin  !  to  ^!je  insanities  of  Charles  Xll,  arid  ten¬ 
der  to  the  fiaihies  of  ’.hit  lewd  and  tyrannical  Catherine. 
Waniors,  in  fds  estimation,  tise  nearly  to  the  level  of 
princes;  next  to  the  sceptre,  the  iioblesjt  of  earthly. emblems 
is  the  sword ;  and  hence  he  quite  loses  his  common  sense, 
when  he  talks  of  Nelson,  Sidney  Smith,  or  Bagration.  These 
passionate  and  baneful  prepossessions,  to  which  must  be  adde^ 
the  rapturous  admiration  of  beauty,  especially  if  surrounded 
with  the  lustre  of  rank  and  diamoricts,  are  natural  exr 
pressions  of  that  knight-errant  spirit,'  which  our  autpor  apr 
pears  hoae.-itly  .to  feel,  and  at  any  rate  diligently  affects. 
With  such  weaknesses  as  these,  the  patience  .and  .gpod^c^ 
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ture  of  tlie  reader  will  bare  to  contend,  in  perusing  two  of 
the  most  ainiisiii'j:  and  elesant  volumes  that,  for  a'  lomi'tiine, 
have  passed  under  our  review. 

—  —  ■  — ■  '■  ■  ■  ■  ■■  ■  ■  l»i'  II.  1  Mi  ■  -  ,  ■  ■  ■  *■  . 

Art.  XVI 1 1.  The!  WO  First  Boots  of  Ovid's  Metamorjihoses^  attemfitcd  in 
Efi^lish  Verse.  By  W.  Mills,  date  a  Scholar,  now  an  ^Assistant  ia 
Buntingtord  Grammar  School.  8vo.  j>p.  116.  Black  and  Co.  1808. 


author  of  this  version  is  only  twenty  years  of  age.  His  first 
attempt  is  now  offered  with  much  diffidence,  to  ascertain  the  judgement 
of  the  public,  whether  he  be  likely  to  employ  himself  usefully  and  suc¬ 
cessfully,  as  he  advances  in  age  and  experience,  on  the  l^atin  and  Greek  das- 
I  sics.’^  He  is  occupied  eight  hours  a  day  in  the  honorable  and  useful  cm- 

Eloyment  of  a  school-assistant ;  and  he  is  not  ashamed  to  dedicate  hit 
ibours.to  the  striplings  under  his  care. 

We  are  far  from  wishing  to  cLirap  the  ardour  of  this  adventurous  youth, 
who,  like  one  of  his  poet's  heroes,  if  he  has  failed,  mngnis  tamen  excldsf 
ausis.  but  we  think  he  has  succeeded  beyond  reasonable  expectation  ;  and 
subjoin,  as  no  unfavourable  specimen  of  his  version,  the  description  of  the 
palace  of  the  Sun  ;  prefixing  the  corresponding  lines  of  Addison. 

Fe^ia  Solis  eratj  i^c,  lib.  ii.  ' 

Addison* 


*  The  sun’s  bright  palace,  on  high  columns  raisM, 
With  burnish'd  gold  and  flaming  jewels  blaz’d. 
The  folding  gates  diffus’d  a  silver  light,  * 

And  witli  a  milder  gleam  refresh'd  the  sight. 

Of  polish’d  iv'iy  was  the  covering  wrought : 

The  matter  vied  not  with  the  sculptor’s  thought. 
For  in  the  portal  was  display'd  on  high 
(The  work  of  Vulcan)  a  fictitious  sky  : 

A  wavering  sea  th’  inferior  earth  embrac'df 
And  gods  and  goddesses  the  waters  grac'd. 
jEgaeon  here  a  mighty  whale  bestrode  ; 

Triton  and  Proteus  (^e  deceiving  god), 

With  l)orIs,  here  were  carv’d,  and  all  their  train  ; 
Some  loosely  swimming  in  the  figur'd  main  : 
While  some  on  rocks  their  dripping  hair  divide, 
And  §oine  on  fishes  thro'  the  waters  glide. 

Tho'  various  features  did  the  sisters  grace, 

A  sister’s.likeness  was  in  every  fiice. 


Mills. 


*  Sublime  on  golden  pedestals  upreared, 

The  blazing  temple  of  the  sun  appe.ired  : 

With  gems  and  gold  resplendent  shone  th’  abode. 
And  ivory  roofed  the  temple  of  the  God ; 

The  folding:  doors  a  silver  radiance  dart. 

But  nature's  stores  match'd  not  the  graver!s  art : 
Touched  by  his  hand,  the  ambient  ocean  flowed. 
And  high  above  a  sUrry  concave  glowed  \ 

Earth  on  its  circling  axis  seemed  to  play, 

And  azure  Sea  Gods  swarmed  the  licjuid  way  : 
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With  conch  in  hand  iinpetucus  T  nton  rode. 

And  blew  the  signals  of  the  watery  God ; 

Ambiguous  Proteus,  and  jliga^on  urge 
Their  wallowing  herds  in  shoals  along  the  surge 
Here  beauteous  poris,  and,  her  mother’s  pride, 

Her  Nereid  daughters  swim  the  placid  tide ; 

Part  on  a  rock  their  dripping  tresses  dry, 

^  •  Part  o’er  the  w'ave  on  finny  coursers  fly. 

Alike  in  features  all,  yet  every  face 

(So  sisters. should)  beam’d  a  p^^culiar  grace.*  pp.  .56,  57. 

.  It  w'ould  be  easy  to  expatiate,  w-ith  perfect  justice,  on  the  faults  of  this 
juvenile  performance  ;  but  we  think  it  needless.  Maturity  of  taste,  and 
strenuous  indefatigable  diligence  not  easily  satisfied  with  its  performances, 
will  do  more  for  our  young  versifier,  than  any  critical  censures.  And 


though  his  present  work: is  far  from  approximating  to  that  standard  which 
we  could  wish  to  see  a  translation  of  the  Metamorphoses  attain,  it  is  not 
impossible  that  the  writer  may,  at  some  future  and  rather  distant  period, 
produce  a  complete  version  superior  to  any  similar  work  in  our  language. 


Art.  XIX.  The  Practical  Surveyor  :  being  a  Treatise  on  Surveying  ; 
designed  for  Schools.  By  the  Rev.  John  Furnass.  Rvo.  pp.  x.'lSO. 
11  Engravings.  Price  lOs.  6d.  boards.  Newcastle,  Charnley  and  Son  ; 
Longman  and  Co.  and  Cradock  and  Joy.  1809.  * 


MR. 


Furnass  issues  this  little  book  with  very  rr.odest  pretensions.  He 
docs  not  push  himself  into  notice  as  a  professed  author,  as  a  great 
mathematician,  or  as  a  land  surveyor  of  extensive  practice  ;  but  ^conies  for¬ 
wards  unassumingly,  as  a  country  schoolmaster,  who  teaches  his  pupils  land- 
surveying,  who  has  drawn  up  some  directions  for  their  assistance,  and, 
finding  his  treatise  useful,  is  induced  to  lay  it  before  the  public.  The 
work  exhibits  neither  the  abstruse  parts  of  the  theory,  nor  the  minute 
niceties  of  the  practice,  of  surveying ;  but  it  contains  many  directions 
which  will  be  of  utility,  especially  in  schools,  where  any  difficulties,  found 
by  the  pupil  in  his  perusal,  may  at  once  be  removed  by  the  oral  explanation 
of  the  preceptor.  After  a  few  preliminary  geometrical  problems,  the 
author  treats  of  surveying  with  the  chain,  first  as  applied  to  single  fields  of 
different  shapes,  then  to  farms  and  lordships.  After  this,  he  proceeds  to 
treat  of  surveying  with  the  plain-table,’  then  with  the  theodolite  :  the  di¬ 
rections  for  measuring  hilly  ground,  for  the  laying  out  and  division  of 
lands,  and  for  levelling,  bring  the  work  to  a  conclusion.  Judging  of  this 
book  according  to  the  object  of  its  author,  which  was  to  teach  young 
gentlemen  at  school  the  usual  processes  in  land-surveying,  it  deserves 
commendation.  But  we  do  not  approve  Mr.  Furnass’s  method  of  keeping 
a  field-book,  in  surveying  with  the  chain  and  cross -staff :  the  method  of 
tracing  roughly  the  outlines  of  the  fields  on  the  respective  sides  of  -the 
field-book,  beginning  at  the  bottom  of  the  page,  and' proceeding  ufiwardsf 
is  far  preferable,  arid  is  practised  by  all  our  best  surveyors.  Nor  do  wc 
approve  his  giving  such  very  brief  descriptions  of  the  principal  instruments 
at  the  bottonis  of  the  pages.  Indeed,  several  parts  of  this  work  might 
have  been  enlarged  with  advantage  :  but  more  particularly  those  which 
relate  to  the  division  of  land,  and  levelling.  We  conjecture  our  author 
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h.is  not  opportunities  of  ac  quainting  himself  with  the  more  rcCned  and  ac¬ 
curate  processes  that  are  applied  by  surveyors  of  extensive .  practice  in 
these  cases. 

In  fact,  though  this  is  an  useful  book  as  far  as  it  goes,  and  is  neatly 
and  correctly  printed,  as  well  as  accompanied  by  many  diagrams,  a  com¬ 
plete  treatise  on  land-surveying  is  still  a  desideratum  ;  nor  do  we  recollect 
any,  since  the  work  of  Benjamin  Talbot,  that  can  with  propriety  be  called 
scientific.  The  reason  is  obvious  :  skilful  surveyors,  of  extensive  practice 
upon  a  large  scale,  as  in  county  surveys,  &c.  have  no  time  to  write  books : 
theoretical  mathematicians  are  deprived  of  the  advantages  resulting  from 
field  operations  (with  the  exception  of  those  engaged  in  the  grand  I’rigo- 
nometrical  Survey)  :  while  country  schoolmasters,  the  usual  teachers  of 
this  branch  of  knowledge,  have  seldom  a  sufficient  acquaintance  with 
theory  and  practice  conjointly,  to  produce  such  a  work  as  would  supply, 
the  want,  ot  which  we  complain. 


An.  XX.  The  Travels  of  Humanldsy  in  search  of  the  Temple  of  Happi^ 
-  ness  ;  an  Allegory.  To  which  is  added,  the  Manuscript,  an  Interlude, 
dedicated  to  the  Readers  of  the  above.  By  William  Lucas.  12mo.  pp. 
price  3s,  6d.  Sherwood  and  Co.  1809. 


A  LL  our  readers  will  guess  the  nature  of  this  work,  with  tolerable  ac- 
curacy,  from  the  title.  It  is  not  written  in  very  good  taste,  yet  its 
design  and  tendency  claim  considerable  forbearance  toward  its  faults.  The 
'allusions  are  sometimes  obscure  and  incongruous;  and  as  their  meaning  is 
.  not  perceived,  their  purpose  is  not  realized.  The  story  is  crowded  with 
incidents,  some  of  which  too  strongly  resemble  each  other;  and  the  gene¬ 
ral  result  is,  that  Gut  little  interest  is  excited.  The  style,  also,  is  tinctiued 
with  affectation.  The  insufficiency,  however,  of  those  objects,  which  chief¬ 
ly  engage  the  attention  of  man,  to  satisfy  his  capricious  and  enlarging 
wants,  is  the  important  truth  inculcated  by  the  whole  narrative,;  and  the 
danger  of  trusting  to  human  reason  perverted  by  pride  and  untaught  by  re¬ 
velation,  is  particularly  well  illustrated.  We  could  wisli  the  author  had 
been  more  explicit  and  impressive  in  his  intimations,  that  the  true  w'ay  to 
obtain  happiness  can  only  be  discovered  in  tire  Bible,  that  religion  alone 
can  furnish  us  with  even  a  taste  of  its  genuine  delights,  and  that  the  full 
enjoyment  of  it  is  reserved  for  a  future  state  of  existence.  On  the  whole, 
the  performance  deserves  commendation.  We  hope  the  author  will  be 
prevailed  upon  to  exclude  his  gossiping  Preface  and  Interlude  from  any 
future  edition. 


Art.  XXI.  Poetic  Amnsem>^ni,  rcr  or*  a  .’ample  of  Sotiuets,  Epis¬ 

tolary  Poems,  Moral  Talcs,  and  Mucelluneoas  Pieces:  By  I'homas 
Beck,  Author  of  The  Age  of  Frivolity,  Tlie  Passions  taught  by 
Truth,  The  Mission,  and  other  Poems.  Foolscap  8yo.  pp.  20K  Price 
4s.  6d.  Maxwell  and  Wilson.  1809. 

TT  has  been  the  fortune  of  a  few  privileged  individuals  to  adorn  what- 
^  ever  they  touched  ;  to  attempt  almost  every  thing,  and  succeed  in  .  all 
they  attempted.  Odes  and  epigrams,  panegyrics  and  satires,  heroics  and 
familiar  epistles,  have  been,  in  some  instances,  produced,  wdth  uniform 
success,  by  a  single  writer,*  alik**  remarkable  for  the  vigour  and  the 
versatility  of  his  genius.  *  Mr.  Beck’s  productions  are  as  various  in  kind, 
as  those  of  almost  any  writer  w'e  meet  with  ;  and  it  W'ould  be  extraorji- 
^ry  indeed^  if  they  were  all  similar  in  merit.  His  Satire,  iotitlcd  *Thc 
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of  FnVoUty/  is  wt.!!  known  5  and,  whatever* qaestron  may  exist  as 
to  the  utility  arid  expediency  of  satirical  wr  iting,  it  is  undeniably  a  per¬ 
formance  that  reflects  credit  on  .his  talents.  It  is  chiefly  in  this  class  of 
composition,  for  ho  has  scarcely  aitemptcd  tlie  higher  order  of  Moral 
Essays,  tliat  we  think  Mr.  lieck  has  proved  himself  qualified  to  excel ;  ' 

in  the  elegant  triflt',  or  the  pathetic  elegy,  he  succeeds  but  indifFcrently, 
The  principal  poem  of  this  kind,  among  the  contents  of  the  very  inis- 
CfllancOQs  volume  now  before  us,  is  called  *  The  Pleasures  of  Forget¬ 
fulness^  ;  and  consists  of  an  ironical  celebration  of  short  memories,  in 
which  the  names  of  Mr.  Pitt,  Memory  Middleton,  &c.  receive  due  ho- 
Hour.  .  V 

As  we  prefer  considering  Mr.  Beck,  however,  in  a  higher  character  than 
that  of  a  satirist,  we  shall  take  the  only  extract  our  limits  allow,  from 
that  numerous  cla>8  of  his  poems  which  have  a  s«alutary  moral  Veferehce.  \ 
Both  in  point  of  sentiment  and  expression,  it  is  by  far  the' best  we  have 
seen  on  the  recent  appearance  of  a  Comet.  , 

•  Bright  unknown  wand’rer  thro^  ethereal  space> 

,  What  errand  brings  thee  to  our  nether  skies  ? '  ^  ^ 

Whence  art  thou  come,  and  whither  tends  thy  race  ?  1 

.  W  hat  fount  of  light  thy  flowing  train  supplies  \ 

•  In  vain  conjecture  stretches  all  her  skill,  '  * 

And  points  the  glassy  tube  with  peering  eye  ;  '  . 

Thou  flittest  on,  thy  destin’d  path  to  fill,  \  , 

In  silent  grandeur  ^inidst  the  worlds  on  high;  ' 

•  While  Superstition  views  thy  splendid  train,  ^  1 

Foreboding  nameless  terrors  to  mankind,  ' 

From  thee  the  thoughtful  may  instruction  gain. 

And  watch  thy  motions  with  religious  mind. 

•  1  hy  race  erratic,  certain  W^isdom  guides, 

Nor  bids  thee  useless  rove  through  fields  of  light ; 

Who  o’er  the  rolling  shining  orbs  presides,. 

Lit  up  thy  blaze,  and  mark’il.thy  tiackless  flight* 

^  He  drives  thee  onward  with  resistless  force. 

Nor  lets  thee  clash  with  regulated  spheres  ; 

’  As  sonne  skill’d  pilot  winds  his  dang'rous  course,  • 

And  safe  thro'  rocks  and  shoals  bis  vessel  steerSi 

;  ‘  Struck  with  theawTuI  pov/'r  and  tender  care, 

W*e  feel  devotion  mingling  with  surprise  ; 

Who  rules  an  atom  floating  in  the  air, 

Conducts  the  Comet  trav’lling  through  tlic  skies.' 

‘  Thus,  o’er  this  lower  world  he  reigns  supreme. 

And  kings  and  erupiics  are  beneath  his  sway  ;  ^ 

Nor  shall  the  child  of  poverty  exti'eme, 

^  '  By  Him  forgotten,  rove  a  devious  way.^  pp.  llS,  143. 

Tiie  first  of  the  Moral  Tales  is  ingemously  conceived,  and  told  with 
spirit,  if  not  with  elegance. .  Many  other  poems  deserve  specific  praUc. 
Il'here  is  much  humOur  in  the  burlesque  sonnets;  but  a  certain  portion  of 
the  ankles  winch  the  author,  with  ill-advised,  though  . well  intended  li¬ 
berality,  has  introduced  to  augment  the  size,  or  occupy  what  would 
otherwise  have  been  blank  spaces,  of  his  volume,  are  not  so  ^^well  calcu* 
latcJ  lb" delight  his  readers  or  augment  his  celebrity. 
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Art.  XXII.  Puritanism  retyived ;  or  Methodism  as  old  as  the  Great  Re¬ 
bellion.  In  a  Series  of  Letters  from  a  Curate  to  his  Rector.  8to. 
pp.  96.  price  2r.  6t/.  Rivin^ons,  1809. 

most  liberal  construction  we  can  put  upon  this  miserable  perform* 

^  ance  is,  that  it  is  tlie  production  of  some  needy  scribbler,  w;io  ima- 
P^'es  that  a  compilation  of  calumny,  with  a  title  of  alarm,  may  stand  some 
chance  of  obtaining  a  sale  sufficient  to  supply  his  present  necessities. 
Otherwise,  we  must  suppose  one  of  two  things  ;  that  it  is  the  wwk  of  a 
sectary,  who  wishes  to  degrade  the  church  by  representing  one  of  its 
clergy  as  the  author  of  a  witless  but  virulent  lampoon  ;  or  else,  that  there 
is  actually  some  curate  in  the  establishment,  so  meanly  qualified,  both  in 
heart  and  mind,  as  to  have  taken  even  this  method  of  shewing  his  zeal  and 
courting  patronage.  It  will  be  needless  to  say  more  of  the  performance, 
than  that  it  is  a  compilation  from  Grey’s  Notes  on  Hudibras  vilifying  the 
Puritans,  and  from  Bishop  Lavington,  and  Nightingale’s  Portraiture,  de¬ 
faming  the  Methodists.  The  object  of  the  quotations,  if  indeed  there  be 
any  beyond  that  of  book-and-penny-making,  is  to  represent  the  extrava¬ 
gancies,  attributed  by  notorious  enemies  to  individuals  belonging  to  these 
sects,  as  constituting  the  entire  and  general  character  of  those  sects.  But 
something  more  than  contempt,  it  seems,  is  to  be  excited ;  our  author 
seems  eager  to  restore  the  wholesome  discipline  of  fire  and  faggot;  the 
church  is  in  danger,  and  nothing  can  save  it  but  a  revival  of  the  horrors  of 
persecution,  the  repeopling  of  prisons  with  pious  men,  and  a  new  jiuto  de 
fe  in  Smithfield.  For  this  laudable  purpose,  he  labours  to  shew  that  the 
Methodists  are  an  exact  counterpart  of  the  Puritans,  and  will  infallibly 
overthrow  both  church  and  state  unless  their  machinations  are  speedily 
counteracted  by  a  system  of  coercion  and  terror.  Any  answer  to  this 
wretched  incendiary  would  be  supremely  ridiculous.  Considerate  men  are 
fully  aware,  that  the  circumstances  of  the  seventeenth  and  the  nineteenth 
centuries  are  scarcely  in  any  respect  similar,  excepting  this  ;  tliat  there  is 
how,  as  there  was  then,  a  class  of  men  more  noted  than  their  neighbours 
for  frequenting  prayer-meetings,  and  less  for  haunting  cockpits  and  ale¬ 
houses.  As  to  their  politics,  it  is  well  known  the  ^iethodi8ts  are  as  little 
chargeable  with  revolutionary  or  even  with  democratic  principles  as  the 
rest  of  our  fellow-subjects ;  as  individuals,  they  meddle  much  less  with 
public  affairs,  than  the  bulk  of  the  community;  and,  as  a  body,  not  at  all. 
Their  reputation  among  the  people  at  large,  as  sober,  imlustrious,  and 
peaceable  citizens,  is  not  to  be  affected  by  the  cowardly  slanders  of  an  ano¬ 
nymous  pamphleteer ;  and  it  would  certainly  afford  them  a  much  ampler 
revenge,  than  they  could  wish  to  take  against  him,  for  any  injury  his  puny 
malice  could  inflict,  to  have  an  opportunity  6f  publishing  his  name 

Art.  XX II  I.  jIn  Easy  Grammar  cf  Natural  and  Exfierimental  Philosophy^ 
For  the  Use  of  Schools.  By  the  Rev.  David  Blair,  A,  M-  Author 
of  the  Claiu.  Book,  Reading  Exercises,  &c  16mo.  pp.  vi.  162. 
10  Engravings.  Price  Ss.  bound.  R.  Phillips.  1808. 

WE  fear  it  is  almost  too  late  to  protest  against  that  use  of  the  word 
.  ‘  Grammar;^  which  m^kel  it  serve  to  designate  a  book  of  elements. 
Gordon’s  Geographical  Grammar  was  the  first  book  we  recollect,  that  gave 
anthority  to  this  misapplication  of  the  word  :  Mr.  Blair’s  book  will  not* 
we  apprehend,  be  the  last.  He  has  condensed,  into  the  little  work  now 
VoL.V.  Xx 
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before  us;  much  useful  and  Interesting  informatior.  on  the  properties  of 
Blatter  and  motion,  on  central  forces,  mechanics,  hydrostHfcics,  hydraulics, 
pneumatics,  acoustics,  optics,  astronomy,  electricity,. galvanism,  and  mag¬ 
netism.  To  affirm  that  every  thing  important,  on  such  a  diversity  of 
topics,  may  be  found  in  this  volume,  would  be  very  unjust  toward  our 
readers  ;  but  we  should  be  equally  unjust  toward  Mr.  Blair,  if  we  did  not 
acknowledge  that  he  has  selected  the  most  curious  and  necessary  particu-. 
lars.  His  book  is  neatly  printed,  and  seems  very  free  from  those  errors 
which  might  have  been  admitted  into  it  by  Ignorance  and  inadvertence. 

Alt  XXIV.  State  of  the  Esiahlishcd  Church  ;  In  a  Scries  of  Letters  to 
the  Right  Honourable  Spencer  Perceval,  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer, 
See.  8vo.  pp.  35.  Price  2s.  6d.  Richardsons.  1809. 

WE  cannot  but  regard  this  writer  as  censurable,  for  propagating  irrational 
alarms  for  the  safety  of  the  church,  unjust  notions  of  the  conduct, 
especially  the  political  conduct  of  dissenters,  and  a  disposition  equally  illi¬ 
beral  and  ‘impolitic  to  attempt  violating  the  tolerant  principles  of.  the 
constitution.  He  is  to  he  commended,  however,  for  the  honesty  with 
which  he  specifies  those  abuses  in  the  ecclesiastical  administration,  and 
those  defects  of  many  of  its  memhers,  which  all  its  enlightened  friends  re¬ 
gard  as  the  real  grounds  of  ai)prehensiGn,  and  the  points  to  which  remedial 
regulations,  in  order  to  be  really  useful,  must  apply.  One  of  the  writer’s 
proposals  is,  to  make  the  mmimum  value  of  a  benefice  200/..  per  annum, 
aou  to  provide  for  the  augmcMitation  of  ihc  deficient  livings  from  the  abun¬ 
dant  •  incomes  of  bishoprics,  deaneries,  firelendaries^  [prebends]]  rectories,’ 
See.  according  to  a  certain  scale.  He  stn)ngly  urges  t!:c  propriety  of  mak¬ 
ing  ihe  examinations  for  orders  more  strict  and  effectual’  than  he  says  they 
artr  at  present ;  as  well  as  reforming  the  system  of  clerical  education. 
When  he  speaks  of  tythes,—- '  the  property  (he  says)  for, which  there  ex¬ 
ists  the  oldest,  the  cleiirest,  and  the  best  title,’  he  seems  to  have  overlook¬ 
ed  the  obvious  distinction  between  a  lay  Impropriator  or  a  patron,  whose 
title  is  acquired  and  transferred  by  natural  descent  or  purchase,  and  an  in¬ 
cumbent,  whose  title  is  derived  from  the  gilt  of  the  patron,  and  who  can 
neither  buy  nor  sell,  inherit  nor  bequeath. 

Art.  XXV.  Elements  of  En^lhh  containing  1..  An  Introduction 

to  English  Grammar,  2.  A  Concise  English  Grammar,  3.  A  short 
System  of  Oratory,  4*.  An  Abridged  History  of  England,  5.  Out¬ 
lines  of  Geography,  6.  A  Miscellaneous  Prose  selection,  7.  A 
Miscellaneous  Poetical  Selection.  By  John  Brown,  Master  of  an 
•  Academy,  Kingston,  Surrey.  12mo.  price  5s.  Crosby.  1809. 

A  S  we  cannot  approve  of  Mr.  Brown’s  plan,  it  is  scarcely  neces- 
jl\,  sary  to  investigate  the  manner  in  which  it  is  executed.  The  v:i- 
•rlous  purposes  he  professes  to  answer  in  one  book,  usually  CKXupy  at 
least  three  or  four  of  the  common 'elementary  abridgements  for  schools  : 
and  it  is  not  so  much  the  fault  of  the  execution',  as  of  the,  plan, 
that  not  one  of  those  pin*poses  is  satisfactorily  accomplished  in  thif 
work.  We  would  most  pointedly  condemn  such  a  meagre  and  inade¬ 
quate  course  of  instruction,  as  the  adoption  of  this  book  would  im¬ 
ply,  whether  it  result  from  the  ill  judged  piirslmony  of  p^nU,  or  the 
dcsbofiourabir  indolence  or  lucompetency  of  tutors. 
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As  to -the  fxccutlon  of  the  vork,  it  is  of  course  V  compilation, 
and  seems  to  have  owed  but  little  to  Mr.  13. *s  pen,  except  a  largci  ^ 
proportion  of  blunders  ’  than  commonly  occurs  even  in '•this  branch  9* 
the  book-making  business.  We  •  will  only  give  one  specimen  ;  and  it 
may  fairly  be*tiken  as  a  specimen,  —  for  a  man,  who  can  commit  \ 
one  .enormous  blunder,  will  be  almost  sure,  if  he  has  room  em  ugh, 
to  commit  a  hinidred.  Under  tiie.  head  of  .,Mr.  B.  ^ys,  u" 

*^Tone  of  voice  teaches  us  to  speak  or  read  so  loud  tas  to  be  heard 
by  those  about  us.*^  Unless  there , is  s.une  schoolmaster  or  professor  of 
elocution  at  Kingston,  known  by  the  name  of  Mr.  Tcne-of-voice^  wc 
•  really  cannot  comprehend  Mr.  Brown’s  meaning.  ,  ,  • 

Art;  XXVI.  Tffe  Fantoccini,  or]  Great  Puhlic  Vupfiet  sho*tUy  as  exhibited 
by  iSignior  Tintaraboloso,  described  in  a  i^'etical  f.pistle  from 
Griffith  Llewellyn,  to  his  Cousin,  Rice  ap  Shenkins.  With  illustra- 
.  tive  Notes,  historical  and  critical.  By  the  Curate  of  Abcristwilh.. 
12aio.  pp.  91.  price ‘3s.  (>d.  Maxwell  and  Co.  1809*  -  j 

W  HATEVER  ingimuity  there  may  he  in  this  amusing  -poHticar’ 

jcu  d  esprit y  we  can  perceive*  but  little  utility;  The  dccurren^  •• 
ces  and  personages  to  which  it  seems  intended  to  refer*  the  . reader,  .  * » 
should  rather  be  made  the  subject  of  pensive  or  courageous  animad-  ' 

‘  version,  than  the  butt  of  wit  or  the  .  occasion  of  levity.  So  lar  as 
it  has  any  moral  tendency,  that  tendency  is  entirely  good.  W’e  can- 
not  give  a  more  satisfactory  idea  of  the  plan,  than  our  readers  will 
probably  deduce  from  ’  the  title.  The  versification  is  sprightly,  and 
sufficiently  neat.  The  poem  finishes  with  the  {ollowing  lines  : 

‘  *  The  curtain  now  dropp’d,  and  the  man  made  an  ending, 

By  thanking  us  all  fon. our  pati'cr.i  attending  ; 

And  he  said,  that  he  Hop’d  we  were  all  of  us  v/illing 
To  say,  he  had  shewn  us  enough  for  a  shilling.'^ 

Very  'ti*ue  ;  —  but  unluckily  he  has  charged  us  three  and  sixpence  ! 

Art.  XXVII.  /In  Address  to  Christians  of  evert/  Denotnination,  parficularly 
to  the  Socseti/  of  FrienJsy  on  the  Duty  of  promoting  the  Kducation  of 
the  Poor.  By  a  Christian  Friend.  8vo.  pp.  35.  price  Is.  black  and  , 
Co.  1809. 

HIS  publication  is  not  altogether  unsuitable  for  the' purpose  inti- 
A  mated  in  the  title.  It  urges  several  just  arguments  to  demon* 
strate  the  peculiar  obligation  of  Quakers  to  promote  the  education  of 
the  poor;  while  it  strenuously,  inculcates  the  impoitance  of  educa¬ 
tion  in  general*  Of  its  efficacy,  we  would  not  be  too  sanguine  in  our 
hopes ;  but  its  design  and  tendency  are  intitled  to  the  most  cordial 
approbation. 

Alt.  XXVIII.  Poems  on  Various  Subjects.  Fy  Henry  Richard  Wood,  Esq. 
12mo.  pp.  128.'  price  5s.  bds.  York,  Todd;  Longman  and  Co.  1809. 

T30EMS  of  moderate  merit  are  numerous  ;  but  performances  of  super- 
^  lative  genius,  and  publications  of  extreme  imbecility,  are  almost 
equally  rare.  To  one  of  these  scantier  classes  the  work  before  us 
belongs  ;  and  those  who  are  desirous  to  know  which,  but  unable  to 
guess,  must  submit  to  the .  drudgery  of  rsading  it  for  themselves. 
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Art.  XXIX.  SELECT  LITERARY  INFORMATION. 

C^ntkmen  and  PulUshers  who  have  works  in  the  preis^  will  oblige  the 

Conductors  of  the  Eclectic  Review,  by  sending  information  ^fiost  fiaid^) 

of  the  subject^  extent y  and  probable  price  of  such  works  ;  whtch  they  may 

depend  upon  ' being  communicated  to  the  public^  if  consistent  with  its  plan^ 

^  $ 

Mr..B<>wyer  (who  some  time  since  pub-  lament,  handsomely  printed  in  two  large 
lished  fhost;  parts  of  Sir  Rob<Tt  AinsUe's  ce-  volumes  octavo,  will  be  published  in  tlie 
K  brated  oollectioii  of  drawings  which  rchitcd  course  of  this  mouth. 

to  Egypt,  Carnmania  and  Palestine)  has  New  E'^itioos,  with  considerable  and  inri- 
just  issued  a  Prospectus  for  publishing  the  portant  addititms,  of  Mr.  Liiwrcnce's  Phi- 
remaining  pnrts  of  that  Collection.  The  losophi' a)  and  Pract  cal  Treatise  on  Horses, 
present  Work  will  cons’^t  of  Views  in  Tar-  and  of  his  Gt  neral  T'catisc  on  ^ttl^,  the 
k€^y  in. Europe,  and  wilt  include  Bulgaria,  Ox,  the  Sheep,  and  the  Swine,  are  ia  their 
Hoiiiania,  Wallachia,  Syria,  the  islands  in  course  through  the  press, 
the  Archipelago,  5wC.  &e.  Among  them  Speedily  will  be  published,  in  quarto, 
will  be  a  correct  rt^presentation  of  the  cele-  printed  bv  Ballantyne,  British  G^'orgics,  by 
brated  Temple  of  Jupiter  .4inmon  at  Siwah  James  (irahame,  author  of  the  Sabbath, 
in  the  Deserts  of  Lybia.  discovered  ip  1792;  Poems,  ^c. 

some  cturiotts  anti  b^bly  interesting  deli ue-  A  View  of  Spain,  comprising  a  Descrq>- 
ations  of  the  roins  of  the  Temple  of  Diana  tive  Itinerary,  or  Topographical  Delinua- 
at  Ephesus,  and  large  and  accurate  V^iew  tion  of  each  Pruvince,  and  a  general  sta- 
of  Coifvtantinople and  its  Environs.  Aeon-  tistical  account  ot  the  Country,  including 
sidcraWe  part  of  this  work  will  consist  of  its  Population,  Agriculture,  Manufactures, 
Views  ill  Countries  of  which  there  ore  no  Commerce  and  F  nances,  its  Gov(mmcnt, 
other  pjawings  extant.  'Fhe  present  Pub-  Civil  and  Ecclesiastical  Establishments,  ^ 
lieation,  which  will  include  the  whole  of  state  of  the  Arts,  Science,  Literature,  its 
Sir  Robert  Ainslie’g  unpublished  assemblage  Manners,  Customs,  Natural  History,  &.c. 
of  Drawings,  will  he  executed  in  the  same  &c.  by  Alexander  de  Laborde,  translated 
style  and  of  the  same  size  as  Mr,  Bowyer's  from  the  French,  will  be  published  this 
Views  in  Egypt,  &c.  Month. 

Splendid  editions  of  Mr.  SootPs  Po.'*ms  of  Early  in  June  will  be  published,  price  4s. 
Marmion  and  the  Lay  of  the  Last  Minstrel*  in  boards,  (with  a  portrait  of  the  author) 
with  embellishments  from  the  pencil  of  the  Life  of  Joseph  Samuel  C.  F.  Frey,  Mi- 
Westall,  will  be  published  in  a  few  weeks.  nister  of  thi?  Gospel  to  the  Jews,  uTTtten 
Mr,  John' Playfair,  Proft^ssor  of  Natural  by  Himself. 

Philosophy  in  the  University  of  Edinburgh,  Mr.  Frey  has  also  prepared  for  the  press, 
is  preparing  a  M'cond  edition  with  additions,  and  will  shortly  publish  ht^  Subscription, 
of  his  Illustrations  of  the  Hutiouian  The*  An  Eiiglish- Hebrew  Grainiiinr.  Price  to 
ory,  in  quarto,  with  engravings.  Snbscrit>ers,  8s.  in  boards,  to  be  paid  on 

The  Eerl ‘of  LritiTerdalc ‘is  engaged  in  delivery  ;  the  w’ork  to  coi»tam  about  200 
an  Enquiry  into  tf»e  Practical  Merits  of  the  •  pages  1 ‘2 mo. 

System,  for  the  (hiverumeni  of  India,  \m-  Observatons  on  the  Fungus  Htematodes, 
der  the  Superiiriendance  of  the  .Board  of  or  Soft  Cancer,  by  James  \Vardrop,  Fellow 
Control.  of  the  Koyal  College  of  Surgeon.s,  and  of 

The  Peerage  of  Scotland,  by  Sir  Robert  the  Royal  Society  of  Edinlmriih,  is  nearly 
Douglas,  of  Glenbervie,  Bart,  continued  to  ready  for  publication.  This  Work  contains 
the  present  Time,  by  J.  P.  Wood,  Esq.  in  the  history,  and  appearance  on  dissection, 
two  VO'S,  folio,  is  in  the  press.  The  first  of  the  Fungus  Hannatodes,  or  Soft  Cancer, 
edition  of  Sir  Robert  Douglas’s  Peerage,  in  several  of  the  most  irnportfHit  Oi^ans  of 
the  resuil  of  “the  most  assiduous  applica-  the  Body;  it  is  illustrated  by  Cases  and 
tion  for  many  years,  and  a  painful  inquiry  Piatcs. 

in^o  t be  .  pubiio  records  nncieut  char-  A  Treatise  on  the  Disaa‘‘es  and  Manage* 

tuUries,^  published  in  1764,  having  become  merit  of  Sheep,  with  lntro<Uick)ry  Remarks 

scarce,  a  new  edition  of.  that  work  is  of-  on  their  Anatomical  Stnicturt*,  and  an  Ap*  - 

fared  to  the  Public.  The  Editor  states  that  pendix  containing  Documents  exljibit  ng  the 
he  hai  made  every  endeavour  to  obtain  value  of  the  Merino  breed,  and  their,  pro- 
accura’e  information  in  orderto  complete  and  gress  in  Scotland,  will  soon  appear  trorn  the 

correct  the  work  to  the  present  time.  fieii  of  Sir  George  Stewart  .Mackenzie,  oi 

A  new  edition  of  Griesbach’s  Greek  Tea*  ,  Coul,  Bart. 
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Select  TAtcrary 

Sr  Brook  Boothbr,  Bari,  has  in  the 
the  Eavrlish  A.sop,  a  Ci>llecti<»n  of 
iil»'es,  aticient  atui  niiKleu),  in  Verse  ;  ti  ans- 
lat(d,  iniitat(‘<{,  and  original,  in  two  post 
octavo  vo’ofnfs. 

Mr.  Galt  is  preparing  a  work  illustiativc 
of  the  Life  of  Canlinal  Wulscy,  anti  those 
Corruptions  in  thv  Clnircli  which  ietl  to  the 
K(*toi*ination,  and  the  general  Change  which 
thi-n  took  place  in  the  Political  System  of 
Kuropo. 

'Phe  Rev,  Melville ^Horne,  Minister  of 
Christ  Churcli,  MacclesficUl,  will  shortly 
publish,  in  n  dnodecinio. volume,  an  Inves¬ 
tigation  of  the  Detjuition  of  Jusiit’ying  Faith, 
the  damnatory  Clause  uiuler  which  it  is 
enforced,  and  the  D«K’trine  of  a  direct  Wit¬ 
ness  of  the  Spirit,  held  by  Dr.  Coke  and 
Ctlier  Methodist  Preachers. 

Mr.  (treig  of  Chelsea,  has  announce<l  a 
Work  on  Astronomy  on  a  new  plan,  intend¬ 
ed  to  nnider  that  Science  more  simple  and 
easy.  I'he  chief  Constellations  are  to  be 
exhibited  on  separate  Maps,  with  Remarks, 
&c. 

Walter  NicoL  Desighcr  of  Gardens,  Hot¬ 
houses,  &c.  Author  of  the  Forcing  Fruit 
and  Kitchen  Gardener,  the  Practical  Plant¬ 
er,  &c.  is  preparing  a  Work  iotitled  the 
Villa-garden  Divvotory,  or  Monthly  Index 
of  work  to  be  done  in  Town  and  Villa- 
gardens,  Shrubb  ries,  and  Parterres*;  with 
Hints  on  the  Treatment  of  Shrubs  and 
Flowers  usually  kept  in  the  Green-ilooin, 
the  Lobby,  ami  the  Drawing-Room. 

Mr.  Anderson,  Author  of  a  Tour  in  Zea¬ 
land,  is  pre;.*aring  for  publication,  a  Dane’s. 
Excursion  in  Pr.taiu,  to  consist  of  two  or 
three  small  ocrav(i  vol nines. 

The  Rev.  D.  Washbi>usn  of  \VeHingbo- 
rough,  is  rev  ving  and  correcting  Bishop 
•  Reynolds  on  Ecricsinstes,  &c.  which  will 
appear  in  the  course  of  a  few  Months, 

Sir  John  Carr  has  for  some  time  been 
employed  in  revising  his  Poems  for  the 
press:  they  will  form  ao  octavo  volume, 
with  a  tine  Portrait  from  Westall.  A  few 
copies  will  be  printed  in  quarto,  the  size 
of  Caledonian  Sketches. 

The  Dramatic  Works  of  John  Ford,  with 
an  liitrodnctitm  ami  Explanatory’  Notes,  will 
soon  be  pnblislu  d  by  Henry  Webber,  Esq. 
in  two  rolnmes,  octavo.  The*  same  Gentle¬ 
man  is  als4>  engaged  on  a  Work,  intitled 
Metrical  Romances  of  the  Thirteenth  Four¬ 
teenth  and  Fillecnth  Centuries,  published 
from  aneiimt  Manuscripts,  and  illustrated 
by  an  Introduction,  Notes,  and  a  GIoi»sary  ; 
this  work  wJll  raako  three  volumes  crown 
octavo. 

Mr.  A.  Murray,  F,  A.  S.  E.  and  Secretary 
for  Foreign  Curre.spondcnce,  will  tfoon  pub- 
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lisli  ill  quarto,  Hesearrhes  into  the  Origin 
ami  .Affinity  of  the  Greek  and  Teutonic 
Languages. 

Spee(My  will  be  piihl;«h(*<l  in  royal  quar¬ 
to,  the  first  volume  of  HakluytN  Vuyage^ 
Travels,  and  Disrov(  ries  of  the  Boglish  Na¬ 
tion,  with  many  eiirions  and  valuable  Ad¬ 
ditions  which  have  never  ap^nrared  in  any 
former  CoHectioii.  The  second  rolnme  will 
appear  at  the  interval  of  three  months  from 
tht‘  publication  of  the  6rst  volume. 

In  the  press,  The  History  of  Scotland^ 
by  Robert  Lindsey,  of  Pilscotte;  edited 
from  ancient  and  authentic  Manuscriptf. 
by  John  Graham  DaUell,  Esq.  8vo.  with' 
a  Portrait  of  King  James  V.  from  an  ori¬ 
ginal  Picture. 

Dr.  Carey  has  in  the  prcs.s,  and  wiD 
spot  dily  publish,  an  ea><y  and  familiar  In- 
tnxluction  to  English  Pio.sody  and  Versifi¬ 
cation,  on  a  novel,  but  simple  Plan,  which 
he  has  for  some  time  successfully  pursued 
with  his  private  Pupils,  and  lately  intro¬ 
duced  into  the  Female  Seminary  at  Canoo- 
bury,  Islington.— -Besides  Deseriptioiis  and 
Analyses  of  the  different  sp<*eics  of  English 
Verse,  and  preparatory  EsiTciju  s  in  Scaa- 
.  n'ng,  it  contains  Practiiral  Exercises  in  Ver¬ 
sification,  progressively  ac<*ommodatcd  to 
the  various  Capacities  of  Ymith  in  ibc  suc¬ 
cessive  Stages  of  scholastic  Education;  the 
w  hole  calculati  d  to  produce  correctness  of 
E.ir  and  Taste,  in  reading  or  writing  Poe¬ 
try  — For  the  convenience  i)f  Teachers,  a 
K»'y  to  the  Fxt  icises  will  be  added.  Dr. 
Carey  is  also  preparing  for  the  press  aii 
easy  Introduction  to  Latin  Versification,  on 
a  m  arly  similar  plan. 

The  Crtdeof  Pleral  Plowman  is  prinfn>g 
in  a  small  quarto  volume,  with  a  black 
letter  type,  the  text  acrurately  revised  from 
a  collation  of  thc^  printed  copies,  and  oc¬ 
casionally  corrected  by  an  insiTetHioii  of  the 
existing  Mauuseript.  A  Historical  Intro¬ 
duction  will  bo  prefixed,  and  the  Poem  co¬ 
piously  illustmled  by  Notes  etymological 
and  practical. 

Archdeacon  Illingworth  intends  to  re* 
publish  his  Topographical  Accomit  of 
Scamf^ton,  with  additional  Anecdotes  and 
Portraits. 

A  new  edition  of  Xennphon*s  MenRora* 
bilia,  by  Boswell,  is  in  the  press;  to  which 
it  is  intendiii  to  add  jkscratis  Apologia, 
and  the  NoWs  of  the  edit  on  of  Sehnei- 
dcr,  and  to  omit  the  Latin  version. 

In  the  press,  a  Dissertation  on  the  Nnm- 
bers  of  Mankind,  in  ancient  and  modwm 
Titnes^  by  Robert  Wallace,  D.  D.  late  one 
of  the  Ministers  of  Edinburgh.  Second 
edition,  revised  and  corrected,  by  George 
Wallace,  tsq.  Advocate,  octavo.  The  first 
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of  Ijiis  work  was  in  the 

\far  17.SJ,  and  is  oftm  reU  rred  to  by  Mr. 
M  aUhus. 

A  work  intitlrd  Sb’.pwrrcks  nnd  Disasters 
at  Sea,  arcor.iiT)^,  1o  the  nio»st  anthenfio 
Accounts,  aviCifiit  and  mo/lern,  3  vols.  8vo. 
will  sorjn  appear. 

“  ^Vfth  much  satisfactifui  wc  annonn^'e  a 
new  c’ditifm,  in  one  volume  quarto,  <»f  7*he 
RcfornieiV  Hiblc.  under  the.  .superintend  a  nee 
rvf  a  bcncfh’cd  CIcrtryniau  ;  containini;  1. 
The  sacred  text  of  the  Holy  Scriptures, 
with  c('pio\Js  marjiinal  K> ferences,  cure- 
fully  printed  from  the  most  correct  edition. 

A  short  but  valuable  Commentary  <'n  th  ? 
Old  and  Nev?  'restaments,  as  ptiblisln  d  bv 
''roy;d  Anthority,  durinjt  the  t<  iens  of  Qtn^en 
F.liz^beth  and  King  James  ^  b^getber  with 
the  Argninents,  Prefaces,  and  i>thcr  valuable 
additions,  which  were  ann(?\ed  to  inf?st  of 
the  Itible.s  ])rinfed  during  that  prriod.  3.  A 
Sc*:ies  of  Dissertations  on  varitms  important 
Stihjects  conneeted  with  the  Bible. — Not  les.s 
than  Twenty-five  Copper-plate  Engravings 


will  be  piven  in  the  course  ai  the  Work. 

The  Notes  on  the  Old  Te.si ament  were 
w  ritten  by  the  learm*d  and  pious  Keforrotrs, 
Coverdale,  GoodiAan,  (iilby,  Whitt iugbarn, 
S.imp'on,  and  Ctile,  w'hcu  driven  into  Exile 
by  the  cruel  persecution  of  Queen  Mary  ; 
they  were  afterwards  printcil  under  the  au- 
tlier.tj*  of  the  Crown,  at  the  request  of 
Archbishop  Parker,  Bishop)  Grindal,  &c. 

&.C.  arni  went  through  thirty  (ditious  be¬ 
tween  the  years  looO  and  Ifild.  The  Notes 
on  tlie  New  Testament  w  ill  he  tho^<  of 'Fhefr- 
dure  Ih  7.a.‘  fhev  are  to-  be.  corrcctlv  co- 
pied  from  the  Loudon  folio  edi)ion  of  l7bS, 
with  merely  orthographical  and  grammati¬ 
cal  corrections*.  Inl.euof  the  Aimntatioas 
of  Jnnius,  the  Rot»U  of  the  RcTclations  will 
be  elucidated  by  a  selection  of  Notes  from 
the  best  Commentator.^,  with  occasioiml 
Additions  by  tiu.*  Editor. 

This  Work  will  be  pn!>Iished  in  about  40 
weekly  Knmbers,  Price  Is.  3d.  each  ;  and  \ 
in  about  10  monthly  Parts,  Price  5s.  each*  j 
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“  ACklCWLTrRE. 

Brief  Inquiry  into  the  present  State  of 
the  Agriculture  of  the  Southern  Part  of  Ire¬ 
land,^  arid  its  Inrtueuce  on  the  Habits  and 
Condition  of  the  lo'Ver  Classes  of  it.s  Inha¬ 
bitants;  with  some  Ob.sewations  upon  the. 
Stale  ot  thy  Churche.s  of  the  l''>tablishnu’Ut. 
By  Joshua  Kirby  'friininer.  5s. 

'1  he  Utility,  of  Agiicultural  Knowledge  il¬ 
lustrated  ;  witli  an  Account  of  an  Institu¬ 
tion  fo»*med  for  Agricultural  Tbipils  in  Ox- 
fo4d.shirc,  by  a  Scotch  Farmer  and  Liud- 
Ageut,  residing  in  that  County.  M'ith  an 
Appendix,  containing  Hints  to  the*  Veii- 
‘  tiers  and  Purc  hasers  of  Estates,  founded  on 
the  prr.^^^t  nt  Crisis  in  the  value  of  Land. 
Jjvo.  ls..bd, 

ANTIQUITIES. 

A  Historical  Surrey  oi  the  Ecclesiastical 
Ainiqniiies  of  France,  with  a  \ lew  to  illu>- 
tiate  the  Ki.'-e  and  Progress  of  Gothic  Ar- 
.  chitcctuie  in  Europe.  By  the  late  Rev. 
G.  D.  Whittington,  of  St.  John’s  College, 
Cambridge,  with  an  rtlahorate  Engraving  of 
the  Front  of  Rheiuis  Cathedral,  royal  4to. 
il.  ns. 


^ECHIlFClURE. 


all  *‘Orts  of  Bnek-work  aet'oiding  to  the 
T  ondon  Practice,  with  Ohservations  on  the 
r.inscs  and  Cure  of  smoky  Chinmies.  the 
Forni.ition  of  Drains,  toei  the  best  Con- 
itrurt  ous  of  Ovens  to  he  heat«  d  w  ith  ( 'oal ; 
•l5o  a  ^ancty  of  practical  and  useful  in¬ 


formation  on  tills  important  Branch  of  the  V 
Building  Art.  By  'F.  W.  Dean,  ArchitecL  \  . 
Illustrated  by  various  Figufes,  and  Niue 
Engravings.  S\x).  7s. 

BIOGRAPHY. 

I 

Tlie  British  Galh  ry  of  Portraits,  intended 
to  form  a  Series  »»f  Portraits  of  the  iTm»t 
eminent  Pevstms  now  living  or  lately  de¬ 
ceased  in  Great  Britain  nml  Ireland,  inclu¬ 
ding  the  most  distinguished  Characters  in 
the  Senate,  the  Clnneh,  the  Navy  and  Ai- 
my,  the  learned  Profes.sions,  and  the  va¬ 
rious  Departments  of  Liti^rature,  Science, 
and  Art;  those  who  have  most  xealonsjy 
exerted  themselves  in  piomotiug  the  Avis, 
Agriculture,  and  Commerce  of  the  Country, 
ike.  I'lie  Portraits,  diawn  liom  Life  or  tlie 
most  approved  original  Pieturc-s.  No.  1. 
Atlas  4t6.  11.  .Ss.  or  in  imperial  folio,  proof 
11.  1 6s.  This  Number  contains  a  Preface 
and  SIX  Portaits,  the  King,  the  Queen,  Earl 
Spencer,  Adm.  Lord  Viscount  Hood,  live 
late  Dr.  Lowth,  Bishop  of  London,  Sir  Lu¬ 
cas  Pepys,  Bart.  President  of  the  Royal 
College  of  Physicians  ;  ai'companicd  by 
short  Biographical  Notices.  A  Number  will 
be  publi.shed  on  the  ‘23th  of  each  succeed¬ 
ing  month.  A  few  impressions  are  taken  ♦)!! 
for  separate  Sale*,  Price  5s.  proofs  7s.  dd. 
Memoirs  of  William  Paley,  D.  D.  dec- 
tor  of  BUhop  Wcarmouth,  Author  dfNa- 
tural  Theology.  By  G.  W.  Meadlty,  Bi¬ 
shop  Wcarmouth.  To  which  is  added  an 
Apptmdix,  including  sonu'  of  his  uiiuur 
Tracis,  Letters,  fee.  8\o.  9s. 
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,  Th/*,  Life  of  Mr.  Jitlin  niuiyan,  Minister 
of  the  Gusjh*!  at  ncittui'J  ;  in  which  is  ex- 
h  bited  the  Power. of  E»augciical  Principles. 

ICuio*  4s,  dd. 

•oiany. 

Elements  of  the  Soieiiee  of  Botany,  ns 
cxhihilitl  by  Liunjpus  ;  with  Kvamjiles  to 
iliuHtrate  the;  Classes  and  Orders  of  his  Sy— 
tcjn  :  aocoinpanied  with  S'lch  aumsin^  and 
instructive  Farts  as  serve  to  make  the  o^>- 
j^  rts  more  iuton  stin:;  and  impressive,  with 
engravings,  2  vnis.  l^mo.  1 6s. 

tDUCATlOV. 

^  An  Introduction  to  Anens’s  Vorabnlary 
and  Ka!ton^^•  Dictionary  ;  wth  L»‘Sjons  for 
Reading  and  Sprllinj:.  By  Wdliain  Angus, 
Jearher  of  English.  1>‘L 
‘  'The  ^^^tol^s  Assist  lut  modernized  ;  or, 
^  a  regular  System  of  Practicul  Arithmetic: 
comprising  all  the  modern  Improvements  in 
that  Art  whch  are  noeessary  for  the  Man 
ef  Ihisiness  and  ‘he  practical  Scholar.  By 
tlie  Rev.  Tliomas  P.-acock,  author  of  the 
Pra  tical  Measurer.  T2;no.  ‘2s.  dd. 

The  Practical  Surveyor,  iK'ihsr  a  Treati*** 
ou  Surveyin'^,  designed  f«»r  the  Ese  of 
Scht>ols.  Py  the  Rev.  J.  Ftirness,  ‘Poute- 
V.ind,  Northumberland.  8vo.  lOs.  od. 

'  K\ercisi!S  in  Religious  Kuowletlire,  for 
the  liutrueMou  of  Young  Persons,  Ry  .Mrs. 
t'lizahcth  Mamiltofi,  author  of  I.ettcrs  ou 
the  Eteinentary  Priuerpies  of  Kdueatiou,  6cc. 
2s. 

Choice  Admonitions  fr^r  Youth  ;  selc-  tcd 
fmm  the  Works  of  William  Paley,  D.  1). 
r2iuo.,2s.  t)d. 

Moral  'Pales  for  Young  Persfms,  hy  Mrs. 
Ives  lidrry.  Sea'ond  Ivlition.  l‘2mo.  4)^. 

.  •  r.EOCUANIY. 

A  New  Modern  Atlas,  by  John  Pinkerton. 
No.  1.  Pree  il.  Is.  coutainuig  a  Piospec- 
tus  aiid  Adverlisrunent,  Map  of  France,  tlic 
We  st  Indies  and  Japan',  oarctully  coloured. 
This  Work  is  intended  to  oontiin  Sixty 
Maps,  or  thereabijuts,  of  a  size  to  corrc‘s- 
pond  with  ttie  celebrated  works  of  DWnvi  L*. 
Each  Map  will  be  drawn  uud  t  .Mr.  Pin- 
kertoiPs  own'eye,  it  is  calcul.ated  that 
the  whole  Expense  of  this  Atlas  may  be 
about  twenry  guine.is,  and  it  is  propos'-d 
ttiat  it  sha!l  be.published  in  Number^,  each 
Containing  three  Maps.  It  is  l.op'  d  Miat 
a  Numb*  r  may  lie  brought  forward  crery 
two  Months..  In  the  l.^st  Nmidu  r  wilt  bf^ 
given  a  Ocogfaphicnl  Memoir,  reeking  the 
Character  and  Merits  of  the  ciuvf  Autho- 
r.ti^s  upon  wlijch  each  Map  i-i  coast;  ucted, 
with  directions  for  a  gei-cral  arrangement. 


aisiOKV.  • 

An  TAart  History  of  the  Rittlc  of  Fl{»4- 
fleii,  in  \ers«*,  written  about  the  time  of 
.Queen  F.bzahrth;  in  whic.b  are  ndaled  many 
Facts  not  to  h<*  found  in  the  F!ugli«!ib  H.<- 
torv;  Frnin  a  curiou'i  MS.  in  liic  posses¬ 
sion  of  Jotm  Askew,  F.h«|.  of  Palmsbnrfi, 
NortIlUinbrrI.in.i.  Containing  thtr  whole  <.>f 
the  Notes  and  Appv-nrliK  of  the  4*ditiori 
hy  the  laic  Rev.  |L  lairnbc.  I'oolscap  Svm. 
bs. 

A  Cursory  View  of  Prussia,  from  the 
Death  of  Frederick  11.  to  the  Peace  of  Til¬ 
sit,  coniaiuinc  an  autliiuitio  account  of  the 
Rattles  of  Jena,  Amrstadt,  Eyiau,  atnl 
Friedland  ;  as  also  other  important  E- 
vents  during  that  inttaestmg  Period.  lo 
.a’  Scries  of  Letters  froin  a  Cicntlemin  in 
B(‘rliu  to  his  Frieivl  in  l.»»n(lfin  Svo.  .Ss. 

Hall’s  (’liroidelo  ;  eonlaiu.ng  i]\e  IIi>tory 
of  E  iiglnud,  durins:  the  vv\.:\\  of  Heury  the 
fourtli,  anu  the  succeeitiug  Monarchs,  t»» 
the  end  of  the  Keicn  of  tlenry  the  liighth  ; 
in  which  are  particulai Iv  <le>cribed  the 
.Manners  and  (Justouis  of  lliose  Periods. 
Carefully  C4)llated  with  the  i' hriousof  15 
aad  ii^yal  4’o.  dl.  3s. 

The  Chronicles  of  Cir.iltoii,  Fabi.m,  and 
others,  are  in  a  state  <»f  forwardiu'SN ;  uni 
Fuller’s  W'ortliies  arc  al.^o  i?%  the  Pi  ^  s. 

llishop  Burnet’s  ILslory  of  Ins  own  ‘I’linrs, 
with  Metnoirs  of  his  Life  and  Wr.ting'i. 
‘by  his  Soil.  .\  new  F.d it  on  careful iy  cor- 
r(  cted.  4  vols.  3vo.  ‘21.  ‘2s 

A  Narralive,  by  Patrick  Hume,  of  tli€ 
F.veuts  which  r>ccurnMl  in  the  Fuiierpri'*© 
under  the  Command  of  tfie  I'.arl  of  Ar- 
gyle  in  1  tih'i  ;  from  an  original  Manus¬ 
cript.  With  Oba.TNations  on  tlie  Potthu  . 
inons  Historical  Work  of  the  luU;  Right 
Hon.  Charles  Jamc'»  Fov.  Hv  tiic  R  ght 
Hon.  George  Rose.  4to.  1 1.  5s.  A  f»:w  (’n- 
pies  on  royal  Papi  r,  watli  a  Head  of  Sir 
PatricK  iluiuc,  Price  li.  Itis. 

ii’kisf  iiuur.scE. 

.4  'Treatise  on  the  Law  of  Biil.s  of  Ex* 
clk:ingc  Pronn^s.iry  Noli^s.  auu  Letters  ot 
(hedit,  in  Sc.’Mtcifid.  Ily  William  Gleii, 
Writer,  Glasgow.  Svo.  h  \. 

Sir  Ivlmiiml  .Saim  lers  s  K»*ports  ot  Plead* 
ings,  and  ('aNV",  in  tie*  Ouits  of  l^mg’s 
Bench,  in  the  Reign  of  King  Charles  JL 
With  Notes  and  ilelerciiccs  To  the  Plead- 
ifig.s.  ani  Casjs.  By  John  Wilba*ii',  S*  r- 
jeitc  at  I.UA.  .A  New  Eition,  tuatig  the 
Fou-th,  wiiti  addit.uU''.  ‘2  vols.  loval  8vu. 
3!.  Js.  ‘  ’  4 

MF.niciNr  AN'u  cntRfaokKY, 

.4  Svileiu  of  Operative  S  irgv.y,  f<|aud«ii 
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l.iit  of  Works  recenthj  published: 


on  the  Basis  of  Anatomy.  By  Charles  Bell. 
?oL  C*  royal  8vo.  16s, 

An  Essav  Ofi  the  EfTcrts  of  Carlx)nat.e,v^ 
and  other  Propu rations  of  Iron,  upon  Can¬ 
cer;  with  an  Impiiry  into  the  Nature  of  that 
Discatc.  By  Rieha;d  Cannicliael.  ‘2n<i 
F.dition,  much  eiilarctod  and  improved  8vo. 
lOs.  6d. 

The  Surftf*on^!*  Vade  Meeuni  :  oontaininj; 
the  Symptoms,  Causes,  Din^nosts.  ITog- 
nosis,  and  Treatinent  of  Surgical  l)ise.»ses. 
Aecxiinpnnicd  by  the  modem  and  _ap|)rove<l 
Methods  of  operating:,  a  scleet  Formula 
t)f  Prescriptions,  and  a  Glossary  of  Tcmius. 
6vo,  65. 

The  Physiciairs  Vade  Meoniii  ;  eoutnin- 
iop  the  Symptoms,  Causes,  l)iagiiosi>, 
nosis,  and  Trc*ntm('nt  ofD:fe;isrs;  aceom-’ 
panied  by  a  select  Collect'Oii  of  FonnnlcO 
and  a  Glossary  of  Terms.  By  Robert  Hik)- 
per,  M.  D.  Licentiate  in  Physic  of  the 
University  of  Oxford,  &<>  foolscap  8 vo.  6s.  ^ 

The  Annual  Medic«al  Register,  for  the 
Year  1808.  By  a  Society  of  Physicians. 
Vol,  I.  8 VO.  9s. 

An  Analysis  of  the  Carbonated  Chalybe¬ 
ate,  lately  discovered  near  Stow,  Gloucester- 
sh’re  :  with  Observations  on  the  eflocts  of 
carbonic  acid  and  nitrocen  gas- on  the  Ani¬ 
mal  F.gonomy  .  &.C.  With  Extracts  from 
some  m  the  best  Authorities,  relative  to  the 
wse  of  Chalybeates.  By  K.  Fanner.  8\  o.  2s', 

Misctu.Ayr.oiis  LnxR^Tunr. 

The  Ecclesiastical  and  Cniversity  An¬ 
nual  Register,  for  the  Vear  18(>S.  8v  >.  16s. 

'Ihe  Lash — A  Satire  without  notes,  8^o. 
C'^.  6d. 

The  philosophical  IVnnsactious,  from  I'n  ir 
Comineneemrnt  in  1 66.)  to  1800  iticbi^irr,' 
nbrhiged  by  Charles  Hut/on  D.  I'.  TJ.  S. 
O«:orge  Shaw  M.  O.  F.  U.  S.  F.  L.  S.  and 
Richard  Pearson  M.  D.  F.  S.  A.  18  vois.  ito, 
381,  6s.  6d.  and  on  Royal  Paper  631.  I4s 

L'tcraiy  Miscellanies,  By  James  Mason, 
Esq.  9  vois.  Svo.  .3s.  • 

A  Descriptive  Catalogue  of  the  Oriental 
Library  of  the  late  'Fippoo,  Sultan  of  I^lvsore 


To  w'hich  are  prefixed  Memoir'?  of  Hydcr 
Afy  Khan,  and  his  Son  Tippoo  Sultan,  By 
Charles  Stewart,  Ecq.  M.  A.  S.  Late  Major 
on  tlie  Bengal  FNtahlishinent,  and  Profcs.sor 
of  Oriental  LamriMiirc^  in  the  Honourable 
F.ast  India  Coinp;iny’s  CoJlegc  at  Hcitlofd. 
4to.  41.  -V*^. 

Outlines  of  an  attempt  to  establish  a 
Knowledge  F.xtraneous  Fossils  on  S»*icn- 
tllip  Principles.  By  W.  Martin.  F.  L,  S» 

8 VO.  Ss.-'^Mr.  Martin  will  Sp^'cdilr  Puhl.sh 
in  quarto 'with  73  Plates  Pitrifinita 
ensia^  or  Figures  and  Descriptious  of  Ftlrir 
factions  collected  in  Dei  hyshirc. 

roci'nv. 

%  • 

Poems  (never  before  published)  written 
chiedy  at  Bri  mhill,  in  Wi'tsh're.  By  the 
Rev.  W.  M.  Lisle  Bowles.  •  Vol.  4.  i2mo«  * 
8.*?. 

Lady  Jane  Gray, 'a  Tale  ;  with  IVTiscclU- 
neons  Poems,  in  Rnudish  and  Latin.  Hr- 
Francis  TTodgson.  F.sq.  Author  of  a  Trans-' 
lation  of  .Tuveu.il.  8vo. 

^  poetical  Gleanings, .Compiled  by  a  Lady. 

1 2ino.  3s.  6(1.  ^ 

TliEOLOGV. 

»  I 

The  Alexandrian  School  ;  or,  a  Narra¬ 
tive  of  the  First  Chri.stiari  Profes!?or.s  in 
.Abxaridria ;  with  OWrvations  on  the  In- 
flucuce  they  still  maintain  oyer  the  Esta¬ 
blished  Church.  By  Mr.  jerninerham.  9s.* 
An  F.s.say  on  Public^  Worship,  which 
gained  the  Norrisian  Medal  in  1808.  By 
Gecjtge  (Mrnellus  Gorham,  B.  A.  of  Queen’S 
Cidlegc,  Cambridge.  fid, 

NatiounI  Iteforin  ;  a  Sermon  preached  at 
Mnshro*,  near  Rotherham,  FH:.  3.  1309,  the 
day  appoint  d  fora  National  Fast.  Pub- 
lishtd  by  rt^quest.  Bv  Edward  AVilliams, 
D.  n.  8vo  Is. 

A  candid  Examination  of  the  Rev.  i)r. 
Williams's  Essay  on  the  Equity  of  Divine 
Government,  and  Sovcre.ig-nty  of  Divine 
Grace:  in  Five  T^dterg  to  the  .luthof, 
fey  W.  Moorhon.se,  Junior.  2s.  fid. 
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r.  491,  !.  9t).  fnr  Malagala,  mif/Ma’ayala. 

p.  +S4,  1.4.  fiom  bottom, /or  Mackuight,  rcorf Campbell. 
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